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Things in General. 





HE appended letter from a business man who does not 
ordinarily engage in political or religious discussions, 
addressed to the editor of this paper, was received on 

Wednesday evening. The letter had evidently been mani- 
folded and probably copies were sent to other newspapers. 
It will be interesting to see how they deal with them—the 
“ Globe” has alréady expressed regret for the incident. Fol- 
lowing is the letter: 

“The report in the morning papcrs of to-day. the roth 
inst., of the banquet to Mgr. Falconio, Papal Delegate-elec: 
to the United States, must have been a painful surprise to 
many of your readers. I am writing this with no. desire t¢ 
arouse sectarian strife—Heaven knows we have had enough 
of that in this country—but simply to point out what seem: 
to me a shock to national sentiment. Think of it! In this 
free country, where authority is well defined and recognized 
where every man is free to exercise his own religious anc 
political convictions, a public banquet is ‘held in the capita 
city of our province with the Premier of Ontario and thi 
Mayor of+Toronto as guests, presided over by one of ow 
leading judges, and at this gathering the toast of the Popc 
is first honored. It seems almost incredible that this shoul 
happen. It had been much better to have left the toast 0 
the King out altogether. It must have been exceeding] 
uncomfortable for the Hon. Mr. Ross. His Worship thi 
Mayor deserves more consideration, for he had the courag: 
to dissent, but the judgment of the ordinary observer wil 
be that the manifest duty of both these gentlemen under th: 
circumstances would have been to leave the hall unless Hi: 
Majesty the King had first place, and both of them wil 

live to regret their attendance at this function. Had it been 
; a purely Catholic gathering, there might have been som 
apology for giving His Holiness the Pope precedence ot 
the toast list, but when it partook of a public function witl 
some of our leading men invited, it strikes me that it woulc 
have been far more seemly for the guests to have insistec 
upon the King and Emperor of this great Empire to holc 
first place or otherwise they should have refused tc 
remain. A report of this.banquet is sure to reach England 
and the comments there will not be flattering to us. A 
similar occurrence would not have been allowed in Italy 
nor even in Rome, the home of the Pope, unless, perchance. 
within the precincts of the Vatican. It is to be hoped thai 
in future our public men will ask to see the arrangement o! 
- the toast list before they accept or attend similar public 
functions. Yours, etc., We 

In common with the writer of the above letter, and, | 
might say; the whole community, I have no desire to sti 
up sectarian strife over a banquet which was doubtless wel! 
intended; if the programme was not well managed. Never- 
theless, the programme was unfortunately arranged, and t¢ 
do Mayor Howland justice, though I am by no means an 
enthusiastic admirer of his, I quote the protest made in his 

a speech at the banquet, and regret that nothing was said by 
Premier Ross in any of the printed reports even deprecat 
ing an arrangement so disparaging to civil authority. Foi- 
lowing are Mr. How’and’s remarks as reported by the 
“Mail and Empire”: ‘It was a point that had been dis 
cussed in Canada whether Church preceded State or State 
preceded Church, and while he had joined with them in the 
toast to the Holy Pontiff, he regretted that that had been 
followed in this British city of Toronto, and under thc 
British flag, by the toast to His Gracious Majesty. He 
could not refuse to join with them in that toast, but he felt 

} it would have been better ‘f nothing had occurred which 

hs had a tendency to divide those who were trying to work 
harmonicusly together for the same ends.” 

Now with regard to this matter I can only say that 
Roman Catholic instead of British procedure was adopted 
at the banquet, and this must be taken into account when 
criticizing the programme. Unless I am very much misin- 
formed—and I have had fair opportunities of obtaining in 
formation—the Pope is recognized nof only as the head of 
the Church, but by his devout followers as the head oi 
everything temporal; in fact, he is looked upon as the vice- 
gerent of God on earth, and is to be reverenced as such 
As a matter of faith, Roman Catholics cannot permit in a 
matter of precedence anyone to even seem superior to the 
Pontiff at Rome. With the same reasoning the Roman 
Catholic Church holds that the canon law is superior to any 
civil code, to any statute, which may be enacted by mere 
men. Remember, I am not arguing the question, but stat- 
ing what I believe to be the facts. Personally, I believe that 
this is an exceedingly dangerous doctrine, calculated to 
undermine civil law and citizenship. If civil law is not to 
decide with regard to things temporal and the citizen has 
resource to some other code, civil law must fall into a sec- 
ondary and very unimportant place. So far as I am aware, 
I have been alone in accounting for the revolutions so fre- 
quent in Roman Catholic countries, by putting forward the 
theory that there can be no stable citizenship amongit 
people who accept the canon law as being superior to civi 
enactments. History, I imagine, will bear me out in as 
s.rtng that in countries where Roman Catholicism has 
been or is dominant, the people regard their civil rulers as 
mere puppets, to be displaced at any time the Church may 
fix as proper for their removal. The revolutionary spirit oj 
Latin America is not the result of racial instinets, but of 
Church intrigue. The only politics known are cloister 
politics and such movements as are absolutely opposed to 
clerical dominance, and are entirely free from what is called 
in this country “the sectarian spirit.” It must be frankly 
admitted that when our Roman Catholic friends talk about 
unity and harmony they may mean well, but their meaning, as 
finai'y interpreted, is that harmony can only exist by ad- 
mitting that they are to have all they want and what seems 
to us non-Catholics the intolerable proposition that civil 
law is not to be supreme in temporal matters. In the great 
evolution of governments, religions, education, and every 
thing which has to do with our residence on earth, it seems 
to me that the doctrine of the supremacy of the canon law 
and the precedence of the Pontiff or Church has properly 
gone out of date. In Roman Catholic countries, where the 
Protestant population is insignificant, and where the Church 
has had charge of education and has had much to do with 


















































government ever. since’ history has recorded the 
existence of these things, this movement in 
favor of the supremacy of civil law’ is strong 
est. In France, Italy, in Latin America and even in 






the Philippine Islands the strongest fiyht made anywhere in 
the world against the connection between Church and State 
has been and is being waged. There has ever been but one 
result, and that has been the temporal overthrow of the 
Church’s dominancy, and in a secondary way almost invari- 
ably the Church has won back by the same political wiles 
which are being practiced in this province, where less than 
eighteen per cent. of the population are: Roman Catholic 
Gradually, authority has been re-obtained over schools. The 
balance of power held by the clerics has been exercised in 
favor of the political party most willing to yield. Almost 
unconsciously the Church thus re-obtains or obtains an 
ascendancy to which, in my humble opinion, it is not en 
titled. Calling always for harmony, broad-mindedness, and 
a united effort to make the particular country in which the 
cry is heard, great and dominant, the Church is, neverthe 
less, engaged in an unceasing struggle to be dominant itself, 
































to turn the patriotism of the people into loyalty to itself, 
and to be the real governing power. f 
our civic guard, the centurions of our politics, and the 
heads of our Governments, lend themselves to this sort of | in a 
thing, has always been to me a subject of sincere regret. 
I have no grudge against the creed or the people in ques- 
tion; the aversion and alarm that I so frequently manifest 
are entirely with regard to the preservation of institutions 
which were not in existence when Roman Catholicism was 
dominant. 
surprised at the mode of procedure adopted at the banquet 
of the Canadian Catholic Union when entertaining Mon- 


brethren, it may be that his views coincide more closely 
with Scriptural teaching. 

Rev. Dr. Milligan, in Old St. Andrew's, as is depicted 
cartoon on page 9, is skating around the dangerous 
ice-theological of the Presbyterian Church and yet endeav- 
oring to satisfy the enormous audiences eager to learn the 
proper interpretation of the Creator’s message to the people 
of this world contained in the Bible. 

Rev. Mr. Sunderland, a refined and intense speaker, is 
telling directly and forcibly those who attend the Jarvis 
Street Unitarian Church how to grasp religious subjects so 
that they may obtain the greatest possible amount of truth 
beauty and effect upon their lives. 

Admittedly this city furnishes a larger percentage o/ 
church-goers than any place of its size in America. How 
is the work of those in the pulpits being attended to, when 
the enormous number of regular places of worship seen 
insufficient and play-houses have to be engaged? [Is it be- 
cause the churches are too small or because the preachers 
are too small, or because the people are too small—or to 
large? Those engaged in religious work might very wel 


That the captains of 


In view of these facts and principles I am not 


signor Falconio, but after years of ceaseless protest mad: 
much to my own disadvantage, I feel like leaving the subjec: 
at this point to the good but perhaps over-cautious judgment 
of the average reader, who must not be misled by the pro- 
position which will no doubt be urged that it was a purely 
religious affair, for at a purely Church function the Premier 
and the Mayor would not have been invited any more than 
such officials wculd have been asked to share in the cele 


bration of mass. 


te consider these questions. 


s 4 
HE police have had rather a severe snub, several of th ‘*s 
mounted men having been fined fur clubbing the stu 
dents. Possibly they have recently been becoming 
over-officious, and I frankly admit that my sympathies have 
always been in the direction of the young fellows who are 
honestly out for a good time and mean no damage to any- 


_s “Telegram” argues, not without a great deal of 
force, that the independence of the judiciary may b« 

endangered by the promotion of judges to higher po 
sitions on the bench. With the appointment of Mr. Justic« 
Moss to the Chief Justiceship of the Court of Appeal the 


body. That under the cover of this sort of movement, par- | “Telegram” is particularly dissatisfied. The promotion of 
ticularly on Hallowe’en, there has been much rowdyism. ] Judge Moss, the “ Telegram” contends. is “an almost un 
must be admitted. and it seems a general impression | exampled abuse of party favor.” “If promotion is to be 


throughout the newspapers of Toronto, all of which hav: 


the rule,” it goes on to say. “then Hon. Justice Osler. whe 
been friendly to the boys, that it is time to stop the pranks 


has been on the Bench since 1879, and in the Court of Ap- 
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TAKING CHANCES. 


G. W. ROss—Well, if | loaded up the old gun the wrong way, there’s going to be more 
than one (Marter), that’s all. 


have such celebrations as delight the student heart, on some }| Moss, who has been on the Bench since 1897. 
other date, when the hoodlum element is not out prepared 
instantly to exceed all reasonable limits in making a noise 
and smashing signs and windows? I am sorry for the boys 
who have had their heads bumped, and I am sorry for d 


generally indu’ged in on that historic occasion. Why not | peal since 1883, should have precedence over Hon. Justice 


inferiority of the senior who is overlooked.” 

There is force in the ‘“ Telegram’s” position that a judg: 
policemen who have been mulcted so severely in their pay, 
though I think they have been churlish in the way they 
refused to let the students pay a portion of their fines. It is 
evidently an all-around bad business, and this fact should 
be sufficient to make the well-intentioned revise the Hallow 
e’en programme. 


a judge who has dismissal to fear. But it seems unfair t« 
single out Judge Moss as a particular case in illustration o 
an admittedly sound general principle. 
argument leads anywhere it is to the implication that Mr 
Justice Moss’s promotion is a reward for partizan subservi 
ency. I do not suppose for a moment that the “ Telegram’ 
intended its article to be so read, yet such is a legitimate 
construction to place on the language. 


o** 

HAT there is an unusuait amount of unrest in religious 
circles in Toronto is made evident by the occupancy 
on Sunday afternoons of the various theaters by 

speakers who have various more or less heterodox views 
on matters Christian. A series of sermons on “Higher Criti- 
cism” is being delivered by Rev. Dr. Milligan, and another 
upon “Religious Thought in the Light of the Twentieth 
Century,” by Rev. Mr. Sunderland, the first of the latter ap- Of the comparative merits o1 
pearing on the second page of this paper and the remainder claims of Mr. Justice Osler and Mr. Justice Mocs, I do no 


of the series being promised. In the pulpits generally there that the “ Telegram” is in a position to judge, bu 


Judge Moss is sair 
to have been a singularly courteous, sane and learned mem 


ber of the Court of Appeal, and his brother judges, as wel 
. 
conspicuously entitled to his promotion, which surely doe 


members of the same court. 


is an effort being made to satisfy the hearers by an ortho-| 1 am sure that neither of these gentlemen will thank tha 
dox yet fairly reasonable interpretation of the Bible. At 
Massey Hall the Bible studies are being attended by thou 
sands, and altogether it must be acknowledged that spiritua! 
awakening is taking place in this locality or that reasons ar¢ 
being sought by people for the faith that is in them or that 
somebody wants to put into them. 

It is a matter, perhaps, for those who deal with matter 
spiritual to decide whether the class of material which has 
been offered to listeners in the past is satisfactory, and 
the same interpretation is to be insisted upon in the future 
whether that ccurse is likely to do harm or good, If thosc 
who are doing the preaching in the average pulpit are fail 
ing to reach the hearts and reason of their listeners and 
the searchers are being forced to look elsewhere for that 


paper for associating their names in such a manner. 
of their friends, to 
public mind, and perchance t 
amongst judges who must co 


named 


the gentlemen and 
wrong impression in the 
foster distrust and jealousy 
operate daily in their work. 


« 


* 

HE “Glebe” suggests the formation of a Doukhobo 
Old Boys’ Society, with the idea of having the Douk 
revisit the scenes of their childhood 

And J. L 

of so many societies, might 

orator of the occasion. 


ticket. Good scheme! Hughes, the 


“old boy ons 


chroni 






Hon. Feather- 
ston Osler has been one of the best of Canadian judges and 
the superiority of a junior who is promoted implies the 


who has promotion to hope for is no more independent than 


Ii the “* Telegram’s” 


as the Bar, would probably unanimously admit that he i: 


not disparage either the ability or the integrity of other 


The 
only effect of the article must be to wound the feelings oj 
create a 


without a return 


go with them as the 


‘ 
which is attractive to them mentally as well as spiritually HE Toronto Fire Brigade has a movement on foot t 
those occupying the pulpits should recognize the situation organize itself as a trades union under the auspices o/ 
and either do something to stay the tide or to direct those the Dominion Trades and Labor Counci!. A meet 
who are floating upen it ing of such a number of two hundred men as can get off 
Rev. Arthur R. Vosburgh of Rochester, N.Y., spoke last | duty was announced for Thursday night last, too late for it 
Sunday afternoon to a crowded house in the Grand Opera | result to be included in this article. Chief Thompson, wher 
House on “ Christian Science.” asked what he thought of it. is reported as saying: “ 
Hon. E. H. Crosby delivered an address in the Toronto | believe in unionism, and think that unions have done mucl 
Opera House on “ The Church and the Labor Problem” | for the masses, but I am sure that a properly organized an 
under the auspices of the Single Tax Association. It seem: | properly carried out union cannot be carried out amon 
strange that this matter has not been sufficiently attended | the firemen. For instance, of the two hundred men, onl 
to by someone locally possessing the phase of thought | fifty are of at a time, and of that number perhaps half « 
adapted to an appeal to the masses. As he condemned the | them would find it impossible to be at a meeting, and thu: 
Socialists’ remedy, which is unpopular with our preaching ' the work of two hundred would have to be done by twent 


or twenty-five men. There is such a thing as running to 
extremes in unionism.” 

It would be interesting to know, if the Fire Brigade 
Union is ever organized, would it consider itself at liberty 
to go on strike and to prevent other people acting as fire- 
men? Would the firemen who have been paid and trained 
by the city consider themselves entitled to act as pickets 
to keep amateur or “scab” firemen from putting out flames? 
Would they think that for the honor of the Union and to 
discourage non-union labor it would be better to let the 
city be burned down in case of a strike than to permit un- 
skilled men to handle the engines and the hose?—good 
Lord, it is useless to ask any more questions! No sensible 
man, fireman, union man, non-union man, or the proprietor 
of property, could think for a moment of tolerating such a 
thing! Therefore it seems to me that a Firemen’s Union is 
absolutely out of the question, a preposterous proposition 
which will do more to discredit the Dominion Trades and 
Labor Council proposing it and to bring about Government 
action with regard to public servants, than anything that 
could have been possibly suggested. 

* x 

7. S bitter attack Mr. John Kirby, president of the 

Dayton, Ohio, Employers’ Protective Association, 

made on unionism in an address before the newly- 
organized Toronto Employers’ Association, will not help 
the object it was intended to serve. Nowadays people want 
reasons, not epithets, 

x 

O harder crack could have been given the Toronto 

aldermen of 1902 than the references throughout the 

city pulpits last Sunday in sermons devoted to prison 
reform. It took the shape in many instances of unqualified 
denunciation of the condition of the Court Street Pclice 
Station, the cells of which were referred to in these columns 
some weeks ago as being in a condition which would be 
considered disgraceful in Russia or South America—coun- 
tries in which prisons are at their worst. Dr. Sheard, the 
Medical Health Officer, denounced these “pens” a year 
and a half ago, and Judge Macdougall threatened to prose- 
cute those guilty if they neglected to better their condition 
within a specified time. Descriptions of the beastly condi- 
tion of these places need not be repeated, for the scandalous 
neglect shown by Toronto should not be further advertised. 
At this late hour, after the entire press of the city had for ° 
months been ineffectual in bringing about a reform, it is 
idle for the aldermen to endeavor to shift the blame on to 
the shoulders of the police commissioners, or to escape 
criticism themselves by denouncing others. The whole 
gruesome offence against sanitation, decency and humanity 
must be laid at the door of the weaklings who have had 
charge of the city government during the past year, and 
that the remedy is now almost in sight can fairly be said 
to be the result of a determined agitation made by the 
Press, the Pulpit, the Bench and the City Physician. That 
it should take all these influences to induce the aldermen to 
do what was so obviously a municipal crime to leave undone, 
should be accepted as absolute proof of how badly we are 
governed. 






















































** x 

OW is it that plans for better city government are 
always delayed until it is too late to consider them? 
We are having plans galore just as the elections are 

coming upon us. The results, as usual, will amount to no 
more than the ‘wild ass snuffing up the east wind.” 
** 
T the Royal Statistical Society in “ Lunnon,” the pre- 
sident, Major Craigie, speaking on Tuesday night of 
the direction of British colonization, urged “the ex- 
portation of brave, courageous men ready to carry British 
civilization into countries like Canada rather than the mere 
placing of colonial towns oa a fringe of unoccupied regions.” 
Canada is obliged to Major Craigie for trying to obtain 
some “ British civilization” for Canada. We thought we 
wanted population; until he told us we did not know that 
we needed “ British civilization.” 
* x 

FAVORITE argument of woman-suffragists is that the 

extension of the franchise to the angelic sex would 

purify politics. This is as it may be, but it is hard to 
square the idea with an occurrence in Denver at the recent 
State elections. Colorado is one of those States_where a 
woman is entitled to go on the stump and kill her husband’s 
arguments or to go to the polls and kill her husband’s vote 
if she so pleases. Now at least one Colorado woman has 
shown that she appreciates the glorious privileges of citizen- 
ship by voting both early and often. She was a well-dressed 
widow and so enthusiastic was she over the cause of some 
mere man candidate that while attempting to cast her third 
ballet for him she was arrested. Her zeal, though fruitless, 
indicates a capacity for politics, despite the theory of some 
persons that women have not even the first faint glimmer- 
ing of the political instinct. Her failure was donbtless due 
to lack of nerve or lack of discretion, but with experience 
and practice the female amateur voter can easily develop 
these useful and necessary qualities. She will learn the game 
f given half a chance. Her intention was all right, 


! 


better if 
and though she failed this time she has but to stick to it and 
she will yet be as accomplished a voter as any male poli- 
tician that ever came down the pike. 


1 


: ra 

HE Canadian railways are threatening to go on strike 
for higher rates. This is all that was needed to make 
the entire population go on strike, and probably live 

on porridge—and very little of that—before spring. 
*** 

HE case of a New York girl who lay in a trance for 
twenty days and finally died, suggests the possibility 
of many people living in a trance and becoming old 

without enjoying any more of the values which life pro- 
vides than were the share of the woman whose case is under 
discussion. In the twenty days that she slept she changed 
from a very young woman to a very old one, and though 
the post-mortem examinations of her body showed her to 
have been healthy in all her organs and functionally sound, 
in the short time mentioned she had passed from youth to 
old age and had practically died of senility. Those who 
seem to think that life is nothing but a trance, to be pro- 
longed by abstinence from everything that makes the period 


t 


c |] cf existence pleasant, might well take this lesson to heart. 
1 confess that [I never could understand the theory of those 
who wanted to live for many years and leave great riches, 


even though they enjoyed nothing themselves. 


“net ) } 
nto the 


They go 
usiness or problem of living young, end with the 
and have nothing to show or feel except a career 
which the almanac declares to have been long, and a fortune 
which the official who taxes it declares to have been great. 
lf a woman can live a lifetime in a state of unconsciousness 
in twenty days, a man or a woman can lead a life of uncon- 
to the good and pleasant things of the world for 
fifty or sixty, or even seventy, years, and die poor, though 
their will in the surrogate court may declare them finan- 
cially rich. I think it was a French writer who once said 
that the longest street is not always the most beautiful one, 
and it was probably a British sailor who declared in favor 
of a short life and a merry one. It is hard to effectively 
moralize on a freak incident, but to obtain a certain amount 
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T is now four years 
since the public first 
had an opportunity to 
judge the Pianola. 

’ An instrument af- 

fording a new method 
of piano-playing, it was 
then announced, which did 
away entirely with the 
tediousness of exercises 
and practice. 

By means of a mechan- 
ism so delicate and re- 
sponsive ; 

As to admit of artistic 
and individual expression. 

The broad assertion was 
made that 

With the Pianola 

Anyone 

Could play anything 

On any piano. 

This was supplemen’ed 
by the still more interest- 
ing intimation that 

In the Pianola the skilled 
pianist would find neither 
a soulless imitator nor an 
unworthy rival, but a 
valued ally, and an always 
interesting friend. 

Such an announcement 
coming from the manufac- 
turers of the Aeolian, so 
well and favorably known 
to the musical public, 
naturally aroused imme- 
diate attention and no 
little expectation. 

Of seif-acting pianos, or 
mechanical piano-players, 
there were already a 
number. 

But here was the defi- 
nite promise of something 
different. 

Would it be different ? 

And if so, How? and 
Why? 

It certainly was different 

So entirely different that 
even with the most accom- 
plished and critical of 
piano ‘ ncredulity 
speedily gave place to as 
tonishment, and astonish 
ment to entht 

Here, for 
in the history of the piano, 
was an_ instrumentality 
which, while it insured 
with absolute certainty the 
striking of the right note 
at the right time, and for 
exactly the right length of 
time, left to the intelligence 
ot the performer the force 
with which it should be 
struck, and the nature of 
the blow Tempo as well 
as touch was under com- 
plete control, and the van 
ous peda: eflects were 
easily available. 

It was also immediately 
establishedthatthe Pianola 












was essentially an instru 
ment allowing progress 
as much so as the piano 
tself ; 


That while at the very 
outset it placed at the com- 
mand of the merest novice 
a technique not ordinarily 
attainable, except by long 
and weary years of per- 
petual practicing, there 
was for the skilled mus 
cian possibilities in the 
Pianola which time itself 
could not exhaust 


Crit m was invited. 


Not without difficulty, 
the greatest pianists of the 


entury were induced to 


hibition 
at our 


| 





The Pianola is on ex- 
and on 
Ware-Rooms. 





personally investigate the 
Pianola: and one by one, 
Rosenthal, Sauer, De 
Pachmann, Moszkowski, 
and Paderewski rendered 
their verdicts of approval 
and endorsement. 

These opinions are a 
matter of record, and of 
widespread publicity. 
Coming from the acknow- 
ledged masters of the 
piano—men who have de- 
voted their lives to its 
study, and whose names 
will forever be associated 
with it, such testimony was 
naturally sufficient to over- 
come any possible preju- 
dice that might exist 
against the employment of 
an instrument simply be- 
cause it was an instrument ; 

And it was soon realized 
that the Pianola, so far 
from depreciating Art or 
cheapening its quality, 
might easily become a 
marvelous aid to its de- 
velopment. 

It is doubtful whether 
any other musical inven- 
tion of any kind whatso- 
ever, in any age of the 
world, ever aroused greater 
interest, or was received 
with greater favor. 

The Pianola affords— 

To the Novice : 

Immediate ability to play 
any piece, no matter how 
difficult, with technical cor- 
rectness ; 

To the Average Player : 

Opportunity to immeas- 
urably increase the power 
of expression and to ex- 
tend indefinitely the simp- 
lest repertoire ; 

To the Multitude who 
“Used to Play’ 

A revival of all the old 
time musical habit and 
enthusiasm, with enjoy- 
ment increased by the in- 
crease of capability and 
scope ; 

To the Skilled Pianist: 

The artistic rendition of 
masterpieces by the hun 
dred instead of by the 
score ; 

To the Student, no mat- 
ter how far removed from 
teachers and_ conserva- 
tories 

The most liberal educa- 
tion—the most _ practical 
and helpful of all tuition ; 

To the entire housenold: 

Extension of piano en- 
joyment to every member 
of the family. 

The Pianola means a 
widespread revival of in- 
terest in piano-playing ; 

The resurrection of 
“dead” pianos; 

The substitution of bet 
ter instruments for those 
that, seldom used, had 
been thought “ good 
enough.” 

Everywhere it acts asa 
stimulant to musical 
thought—a refiner of musi- 
cal taste—an educational 
force. 

Is it to be wondered at 
that in its short public his- 
tory the Pianola has 
achieved a success sur- 
passing that of any other 
musical invention of the 
century ? 


sale 


Its price is but 
$275.00. Can be bought 
by moderate monthly 
payments if desired. 


Ya 


The Mason & Risch 
Piano Company,...... 


32 King St. West, Toronto, 





TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 












§ wisdom with regard to the value of longevity one has 
only to look about and see the undesirability of days pro- 
ionged beyond usefulness. 
a” 
6 AVE you bequeathed your brain?” is likely to be- 
H come one of the stock inquiries jn polite and cul- 
tured circles, if the recent rush of notabilities to 
donate their cranial contents to museums and schools of 
science is indicative of what is considered good form among 
those who are conscious of having brains to bequeath. It 
must be confessed that the announcement that Professor 
Goldwin Smith had willed his brain to Cornell University 
‘aused more than an ordinary ripple of interest in Toronto. 
His explanation that he had made the promise to Professor 
Wilder of Cornell as a joke, but that since it had been 
taken seriously he would stand by it, shows that Professor 
Goldwin Smith is a man of his word to a point where most 
of us would be anxious to back out of an undertaking that 
certainly presents a gruesome and repugnant aspect. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the recently deceased advocate of 
woman suffrage, is another personage whose brain will 
furnish subject matter for learned scientific discourses to 
future generations-of callow Cornell youths. To the ma- 
i f us it would be about as agreeable to think of be- 
queathing our bodies to the dissecting-room as to picture 
our brains, duly pickled and bottled, reposing on the shelf 
of a university museum. Probably there is no substantial 
ground for any such prejudice. It may be, and doubtless 
is, a survival from superstitions that have come down from 
barbarous times and that still” find expression in funeral 
rites and such honors to thé outworn mortal tenement of the 
spirit of man. In the interests of science it is well that 
some of those whose brains are really worth preservation 
ind study are not affected by prejudices that control the 
majority. Very few cf us need fear that we shall be he- 
sought to will the little grey matter we possess to the scien- 
tific investigators of Cornell or any other university. 


1oTFritv ¢ 


* 
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SUMMARY of General De Wet’s book, “ The Struggle 
Between Boer and Briton,” taken from advance sheets 
of the work, is being circulated, in which he reproaches 

Great Britain for provoking the war and permitting cruel- 
ties in conducting it, but when he comes to his own coun- 
trymen he more than writes off the balance against England 
by saying that “noble characters were extremely rare 
amongst the fighting Boers.” In his opinion, had there not 
been so many traitors in their own camp the Boers could 
never have been so utterly defeated, for “stupidity, coward- 
ice, lack of discipline, faithlessness and abominable treason 
were to be met with among them to an appalling degree.” 
From this distance it looks as if such a description were 
peculiarly applicable to the fighting Boers, and it must be 
particularly nauseating to the pro-Boers of Great Britain, 
Europe and America to have those saintly and psalm-sing- 
ing soldiers so offensively designated by their greatest 
general. It is good medicine for the editors of Germany 
and “the United States to take, for, in spite of everything 
that was said with regard to the abuse of the so-called 
amenities of war, they everlastingly rubbed it into us that 
the Boers were a pious people fighting for their own coun- 
try, for freedom and the privilege to worship God as they 
saw fit, and that Great Britain was a great big, black, iron- 
clad tyrant trying to trample them out of existence. It is 
always after the fight and in times of comparative peace 
that we hear the facts, and we probably are getting them 
from General De Wet’s book. 
* 





* * 

NOTHER instance of what is perhaps a general mis- 
conception is to be found in the relation of the Douk- 
hobors with the Russian Government. No matter 

how politicians may now talk, the fact remains that we all 
rushed to embrace these people and believed them perse- 
cuted religionists “suffering for righteousness’ sake.” We 
have been getting some vivid glimpses of the Slav character, 
its tendency to fanaticism and unruliness, and the possibility 
of such people subjecting themselves to the greatest pos- 
sible rigors and dangers of death, to the detriment of a 
in order to uphold an idea born of their own na- 
tural peculiarities, rather than any real religiousness except 
of an emotional sort. That there is a possibility of such 
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people utilizing their peculiar views in order to obtain what 
they want of a temporal sort. is brought out by Mr. Frank 
Pedley, Dominion Superintendent of Immigration, who 
had to do with stopping the pilgrimage of these people 
ind returning them to their homes. On his return to 
Ottawa he is reported as having said that he takes no 
toc] th ‘ligicus craze and thinks the Douks simply 











doy pecu methods to secure modification of 
1 laws ~h they think should enable them to hold their 
= common. Thus fades away another illusion with 

gard to neople making a desperate struggle for purely 
pious purposes. 
‘« 

* harmony with former articles on this page regard- 
ng the getting up “funds” for some particular pur: 
pose, comes news of the squabble between Mrs. Dick- 

inson, a sister the late Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Redmond, 

ie Irish leader, with regard to what became of the “fund,” 
raised mostly \r i, for the purchase of Avondale— 

Parnell’s home—for the benefit of his family. Considerable 

crimony displayed in asking for an accounting, and the 


irrespondence reveals the fact that Boylan, a Dublin 
yutcher, bought the place, and the money was expended in 
the erection Parnell statue. The offer to permit the 








mily to remain at Avondale on sufferance as a 

the labors of her brother in the Irish cause, is 

as she says the place can be purchased from Boy- 

n, and demands that the money be produced and so ex 

pended. Probably the fund to the end of time will remain, 
is many funds raised in Canada and contributing to our 
putation mendicancy abroad still remain, either in- 

ested in purposes foreign to the original intention or un- 
ccounted fer. Funds in general and funds partially raised 

‘n other countries than our own are certainly out of date 

when the alleged purpose is a Canadian one. Yet people 

who wish to be busy and show their patriotism or their 
philanthropy will probably still be officious in such ways. 
a” 

-_— patriotic fund, collected for the benefit of Canadian 
soldiers who went to South Africa, and for which ap- 
peals were made outside of this country, making us 

‘ook like a very small-spirited outfit, appears by a recent 

tatement to he n what might almost be called a swollen 
onditior rhe total receipts up to the 31st of May last 
vere $338 408. «f whi $312.429 was contributed by Can 
ida, $22,534 by Great Britain, $2.0909 by the United States. 
nd $530 by other countrik Out of this there has been 

d to various people a sum which leaves an unexpended 


balance of $143.951, without cons‘dering a certain amount 


f interest obtained and small subsequent expenditures 


which about offset one another There never was any 
reason for, the urgent appeal which was made for this patri- 
otic fund, as the balance show It was Canada’s business 
to take ir f Canadian Idiers. no matter where they 
went or what the reason of their going. This huge balance 
will, of course. be expended, but it may be something like 
the subscription taken up for the sufferers of the Hull and 
Ottawa fir ind the St. John. N.B.. fire, and for various 
rtther disasters If rumors wh h have never been denied 
are correct, these funds have furnished emp'oyment and 
alaries to an extraordinary extent. bi'ances of some of 
them being extravagantly expended or still unexpended 
ind not in detail fully accounted for. TI make no objection 
being taken un Canoda for Canadian pro- 
hut to vo abroad hegeing for funde which in the and 
re found to be KceSs] nd sub ptions to which are 
t entirely Canadian, is to nrocloim ourselves mend 
3 not ’ } ‘ eof Gath. } 1 th treets of 
Ascalon. The resu't r justifies the Iess of self-respect 
1 he exhit mm we make of ourselves abroad, but 
leaves us with a feeling tl ibsolutely necessary to 
toss something into the hat. no matter what count: is 
sking for relief nor how unjustifiable the appeal from the 


ireigner mav be. 


Religious Thought in the Light of the Twentieth 


A Series of Sermons by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, M.A, of 
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the Unitarian Church. 
I—THE NEW THOUGHT OF RELIGION. 
BEGIN to-night a series of sermons on ‘what I have 
ventureé to call “ Religious Thought in the Light of 
the Twentieth Century.” Perhaps an equally appro- 
priate title would be ‘ Religious "Thought in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge.” 

My purpose is to take up for consideration on successive 
Sunday evenings such important themes as Religion, God, 
Man, the Bible, Jesus, Salvation, Heaven and Hell. Con- 
cerning all these great subjects, I shall inquire, Has mod- 
ern knowledge, which is bringing so much and so valuable 
light to almost everything else connected with human life. 
brought any new light here? Ii so, what is it? and how is 
it beginning to affect, and how is it likely more and more 
to affect, men’s religious thinking’ and faith? E 

I take as my text to-night the words of St. Paul, found 
in Philippians 3: 13, “ Forgetting those things which are 
behind, I reach forth unto those things which are before.” 

That great changes are going on in the world of religious 
thought, no person of intelligence can doubt. Some things 
which were commonly believed and taught a hundred years 
ago are now almost wholly left behind. I may instance the 
damnation of infants. and the doctrine that some men are 
elected and foreordained from all eternity to be saved and 
others to be lost. Some doctrines which are still commonly 
preached in country places are seldom heard in city 
churches where ministers and congregations are most in- 
telligent. Some persons look upon these changes with 
great fear and alarm, thinking that they threaten the very 
life of religion. Many do not know what to think, but 
look at what is going on with bewildered minds, wondering 
what it all means and how it will all end. Some—the num- 
ber is not yet large, but it steadily increases—see in these 
changes, life, health, growtn, religious progress, the pass- 
ing away of what ought to pass away, and the coming oj 
something better. 

We shall be able to judge more intelligently regarding 
these changes if we inquire a little as to their causes. 
Partly they are the result of the general spirit of inquiry 
that is abroad in our time. Men no longer take things for 
granted, as they once did. They want to know the reason 
why. They don’t object to faith, but they want to see 
ground for faith. In a word, they ask questions. But 
many of the things which the Christian world has been 
taught to believe will not bear questions. They are the 
creation of the imagination of men in ages when supersti- 
tion was rife and when know'edge was scant. It is in- 
evitable that such religious beliefs should sooner or later 
pass away. and truer take their place. 

Biblical scholarship, or what is popularly known as the 
higher Biblical criticism, has much to do with the changes 
that are going on in religious belief. The riper Biblical 
scholarship of the past fifty years has brought vast new 
light to the Bible. As a result we are finding out that it 
does not teach many things which it has been believed to 
teach—many things which the theologians have read into 
it. Instead of being children of the Bible they are found- 
lings laid on the Bible’s doorstep. 

Science, too, has had a large part in changing the re- 
ligious beliefs of the more intelligent classes of the people. 
The theological doctrines which find expression in nearly 
all the creeds of Christendom were formed in ages before 
science was known, when the earth and man were supposed 
to have been created only six thousend years ago; when 
the earth was believed to be flat, and to have above it a 
solid crystalline dome which was the sky, and when the sun 
was supposed to revolve about the earth. Was it possible 
that man could be transferred from his early little Ptole- 
maic universe to his present illimitable Copernican universe 
and his religious conceptions remain unchanged? However, 
the way in which science has done most to cause changes in 
men’s religious conceptions has been by establishing the doc 
trine of evolution. This has given both man and religion a 
place inthe natural order. Evolutionary science shows that 
there was no literal Adam. There was no fall. The race has 
risen, not fallen. There was no wreck of God’s plan for man- 
kind in the very first act. Rather has His plan for the divine 
education and elevation ot the race gore steadily forward 
irom the beginning, and is going forward still. The effect 
of this great conception of evolution upon religious belief 
must in the end be great and beneficent. Already its effects 
are appearing. They will appear more and more. 

From one other direction great new light is shining 
upon our religious conceptions. It is frora the religions of 
the world outside of our own. Wherever we go in the 
world we find men worshipping and possessing religious 
faiths which are as dear to them as ours are to us. I do 
not say that they are as good as ours; but their possessors 
think they are, and they love them as well as we love our 
Christianity. And what is true to-day seems always to have 
been true. 

Recently, within a generation or two, Christendom has 
begun to give thoughtful attention to these great religions 
of the world outside of the Christian strearn. Of course we 
had always known that they existed. But we had been in- 
different to them, or else we had despised them. But of 
late we are learning so much about them that it is impos- 
sible to despise them any longer. A matter of great im- 
portance has been .the translation into English. and the 
other languages of Christian peoples, of the various great 
sacred books of the world outside of our Bible. This has 
been done partly by missionaries and partly by other schol- 
ars. The result has been that a new study, we may almost 
call it a new science, has come into existence. -It is the 
study, or the science, of comparative religion. Scholars have 
long known how important is the comparative study of 
languages, of races, of history, of many sciences. They are 
now learning that quite as important is the comparative 
study of religions. And so we are coming to have books 
written on the comparative study of religions: and in our 
leading and better equipped universities and theological 
schools we are establishing professorships of comparative 
religion. Associations of learned men are being established 
to carry on this study, and conferences and congresses are 
being organized for the same end. 

Such, then, are some of the more important directions 
from which new light is coming to religious thought in our 
time. Is it any wonder that religious thought is beginning 
to be affected? Is it any wonder that theological horizons 
are enlarging? Is it strange that old creeds and systems of 
belief which were formed before any of this new light had 
come to men are beginning to seem too small? In a word. 
Is It strange that many old conceptions of religion are pass 
ing away and new ones are coming in their place? 

\nd now, whither are we bound? If new conceptions of 
religion are coming, what are they? One is that religion 

universal. It is not the child of any one race or age 
[t was born into the world when man was born. It has 
accompanied man in all his history on the earth. The in- 
ference is that it will remain with him until the end. We 
may, then, dismiss our fear about religion ever dying om 
Or passing away 

\nother fact that seems to be growing equally clear is 
that religion is natural. It is a part of man’s life. Man 
would not be full man witheut it He was made with a 
religious nature, as he was made with an intelligent nature, 


or a social nature. He did not create himself. A Power 


greater than himself made him and put him here There 
is something in his nature which impels him to seek right 
relations with that Power This is religion. Gratitude, 


trust, love, pity, kindness, service of those in need, shame 
for wrong-doing, the sense of peace and joy when one has 
done right, longing for the morally unattained, pursuit of 
the ideal, worship of that which is above one—all these 
ire the things of religion. But all thes 
leepest nature of man. 


belong to the 
Religion, then, is not something 


(Continued on Page Four.) 
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WM. STITT & CO, 


Ladies’ Tallors and Costumiers 


Plain and Fancy Tailor Gowns. 
Street, Afternoon and Evening Dresses. 
MI LLI N ER English, French 

and American 


Pattern Hats and Bonnets, 


G LOV E lclasp Derby Walking 


Gloves, with Saddle 
stitchings (the latest). Umdressed Mid 
Gloves. 


CORSETS friction 


PARIS KID GLOVE STORE 
ll & 13 King St. East 


Tel. Main 888. TORONTO 



































Bell Art Piano 


The touch and the repeating qualities of a Grand Piano, 
so long desired in the Upright, are now within the reach 
of all who buy a ‘‘ BELL.”’ Other high-grade productions 
receiving marked attention are: ° 


THE BELLOLIAN Pneumatic Organ; 
BELLOLIAN Piano-Player—and BELL ORGANS. 


SEE AND BEAR THEM AT 


Bell Warerooms, 146 Yonge St., Toronto 


Factories, - - + Guelph, Ont. 
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Cut Glass 


We do our own cutting and there is 
no finer cut glass in America. 

In buying from us as well as securing 
the very best quality you save the duty 


and American manvfacturer’s profit. 


lant ee 
McKENDRY C® CO. 


MILLINERY AND COSTUME SPECIALISTS. 


—_—_—— 


Beautitul 
Hatsest 


Novemb >r Sale Prictsall Reduced 


We are now in the mids: of our 
November Sale, so that ladies who 
wish to purchase an extra hat will 
find in our big show-rooms an 
elegant stock to select from at sale 
prices which means a reduction of 
@ quarter to a half all round. We 
do an immen e business wiih the 
best people living out of town, and 
shall be pleased to send an “ap- 
proval” lot of hats at any time to 
enable you to make a selection. I'ry 
this plan. 


226 and 228 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


CHOICE FLOWERS .x.2 


We pride ourselves on our “up to date” 
ideas, and ability to suggest and arrange 
flowers for all occasions. If you desire some 
thing fresh and artistic in this line, write us. 
Chrysanthemums, Orchids, and all seasonable 
flowers. 























ROSES 


S KING ST. WEST - (Toronto) - 445 YONGE ST. 


Canada's Leading Florist 


Brass 
Kettles 


— AND — 
bao 4 ALL NEW GOODS 


Chafing Anu 70 one 
Dishes) VIENNA sicin 


MACHINE 


Rice Lewis & Son 


LIMITED 


Cor. King & Victoria Streets, TORONTO 














We have just received 
a shipment of the new- 
est designs in Brass 
Kettles and Stands. 
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-dishonesty gives him a large percentage. 
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Cutting Corners to Wealth and Happiness. 


BY DON. 


NUMBER of Toronto’s ycung men, and, sad to 

say, a good many old ones, have been wounded in 

the stock market. They seemed to think that the 

ibroker’s office was a good place to make money and 
make it easily, but seem to have forgotten that it was also a 
convenient place to lose it, and lose it quickly. Occasionally 
a man who has studied the market acquires sudden wealth by 
stock speculations. Much more frequently than thas ever 
been given to the public, men find sudden poverty in the 
same place. With the fatuity which characterizes the ama- 
teur speculator comes the shortness of memory, and possibly 
the shortness of accounts, which has characterized the 
career of so many bright young fellows who have disap- 
peared from banks and responsible positions with nothing 
but the illicit speculator’s epitaph, “He was short.” That 
old men occasionally fall down on this terribly rocky road 
is simply an evidence that wisdom does not always come 
with age or knowledge with experience. The ordinary 
victim is the young man who is exceedingly anxious to get 
rich. It has been said that there is no royal road to know- 
ledge, and as kings are scarce amongst billions of people, 
so the jkings of finance are but few, and they are the winners 
through lucky chance or by persistence. A man who plays 
poker undoubtedly plays a dangerous game, but he has 
periods of winnings and losings, and skill if not opposed to 
The same thing 
is true of stocks. The man who has skill and experience is 
bound to beat the speculator who has neither. The foolish 
poker player when he is losing starts to “buck his luck” 
and plunges. The foolish stock speculator is seldom will- 
ing to accept the original loss and by selling out square his 
account, but almost invariably dips deeper into his savings 
or the funds of his employer, and keeps up his margin until 
the final loss is a crash which leaves him in the road. 

The recent fluctuations in stocks, in my opinion, are not 
merely transitory, but symptomatic. Money may be easier 
after ‘the crops have been moved, but it must be remem- 
bered that the stocks have not yet been moved. A harvest 
has been had by the shearers of the bleating lambs, and 
I am very doubtful if anything can put the wool back on 
these baby sheep. There may be a rise in values, but I am 
quite convinced that it will be temporary, and those hold- 
ing margins with a foolish belief that they can realize ex- 
cept by retaining them as investments, had better sell. 
Times are not going to get better; it seems to me impossible 
that they could do so. They are going to get worse, which 
of a necessity must be true if they are not yoing to im- 
prove. There is no conservative tone in the market, and 
things are not likely to stand still. Those who have made 
money in a rising market should see to it that they do not. 
lose too much when values decline. 

A man said to be a loser in the stock market shot and 
killed himself this week in Rosedale. The haste to get rich, 
the inexcusably foolish idea that riches mean happiness, 
the absolutely dishonest notion that something can be 
got for nothing, is the basis upon which fakirs work, but 
one from which honest men should keep themselves care- 
fully separated. Making counterfeit money seems to be 
an easy way of acquiring coin, yet much as the details of 
this sort of thing are concealed from the public, [ have yet 
to hear of anybody who got anything but penitentiary out 
of counterfeiting. Forgery at one time was a fancy method 
of suddenly acquiring wealth neither needed nor useful un- 
der the circumstances. The decline in the number of 
forgers prosecuted indicates that this road to ill-gotten 
gain has been very largely abandoned. I am doubtful if the 
banks pay as much attention to signatures as they once did, 
believing that the methods of securing conviction have be- 
come so swift that the forger cannot hope for immunity. 
Bookkeeping has become such an elaborate art that it is 
almost impossible for the embezz'er to escape detection. 
Commercial systems are not based on a belief in the hon- 
esty of employees, but on the accuracy of auditors and a 
careful supervision of the spending habits of those who are 
employed. The old-fashioned system of employees clus- 
tering around the employer much as the family gathers 
around the head of a household, has gone out of vogue. I 
think this is much to be regretted, for while dulled ambi- 
tion provided a modicum of certainty to those who felt that 
while the employer was retained in business by their loyal 
service they would be looked after, the newer system in- 
volves the discharge of everybody who is not worth the 
price paid, and the hiring of younger and brighter minds in 
whom no great trust is reposed beyond the intervals be- 
tween audits, and such opportunities as are afforded by the 
absence of the proprietary eye. Trust companies. organiza- 
tions which provide security for employees, are now much 
more trusted in than friendship. Of course prosecutions 
under corporate security are much more wumerous and 
more merciless than when friendship. family connections 
and long service were relied upon. The boy who engages 
in business is exceedingly wise who learns early in life 
that he is only a cog in the great machinery of commercial 
work. If the cog breaks or there is an absence in funds 
the one employed to repair defective machinery of that sort 
almost invariably detects the flaw and is able to designate 
the one who caused it. The old doctrine of absolute hon- 
esty in money matters, the tendency of the age to utilize 
every method of suddenly becoming rich, is my only ex- 
cuse for dwelling on these rather unsavory details required 
in the commercial world to prevent the dishonesty of em- 
ployees. The man who tries to gold-brick another is apt 
to get gold-bricked himself. and the utter folly of going 
into the gold-brick game without understanding it ought 
to be evident to everybody. The amateur who plays against 
‘rofessional gamblers is sure to lose, and his run of luck 
is almost invariably a bait to lead him into further transac- 
tiens. The sadness ef the whole scheme of trying to get 
monev without working for it, the disaster it brings to 
‘have who have but few weaknesses except the desire for 
sudden wea'th, and the absolute futility of trying to get 
rch by plaving some other man’s game, justify what few 
solemn warnings the newspapers find it imperative to some- 
times issue. sometimes too late to prevent disaster, but 
which in the instance of “ Saturday Night’ must be re- 
membered to be a repetition of many things that have 
been said for the discouragement of stock gambling. 





Social and Personal. 


ACH week brings its harvest of gay doings, which are 
mainly teas to present, and dances to honor, thx 
many pretty and charming girls who are making 
their debut this ante-Noel time. On Saturday last a 

huge crush at McConkey’s was the occasion of the pre- 
sentation of Miss Gertrude Foy to the thousand and one 
friends of her father and mother, and as it was Saturday the 
tea was graced by many a manly form, from grandpapa’s 
lordly presence to little son “debutter’s” high collar and 
carefully groomed head. The vast crowd soon filled the 
halls and the reception-room, which was, as usual, the 
charming dim-lit Turkish apartment, with its Oriental 
draperies, soft rugs and canopied corners, and packed the 
other salons of the suite now getting famous as a rendez 
vous for the big afternoon tea. In the Nile room were 
flowers, and faces rivalling them in tint and charm. So 
many bright, pretty women one does not often see as- 
sembled. The Foy family connection is not sO numerous 
but owing to a long residence in Toronto of both sides of 
the house, and the genial hospitalities of several decades, 
Mr. and Mrs. Foy have indeed a huge circle of friends suf- 
ficiently interested to brave the rigors of the fashionable 
world taking its pleasure, for the purpose of greeting a very 
fair and lovable young girl. In the Rose room was set a 
brilliant table to correspond with the tone of the salon, and 
beneath a forest of ferns and red carnations, odorous and 
fresh, were wreathed electric bulbs veiled in gauze 
a pretty sight, indeed, as one peeped in from the dusky 
night and caught a glimpse, on the way to pay the proper 
devoirs to the hostess and the debutante, of this rosy wel 


Tg was 






































come. Mrs. Foy wore a quiet gown of lace paillette, and 


the debutante, who is a very fine looking girl, was radiant 
in the regulation white, with a sheaf of American Beauty 
roses. _ Needless to say, mother and daughter wore the 
smartest of gowns, and gave as bright and cordial a wel- 
come to the latest comer as to the early guests, which was 
indeed a test of amiability and composure, for the latest 
guest came after six o’clock, preceded by all those hundreds 
of old and young handshakers. There was soft music from 
D’Alesandro’s men in the little hall off the Nile room, and 
a great laugh was heard from several of the last lingcrers 
when the soft, pleading strains of “ Do go ’way and let me 
sleep” came floating from the nook aforesaid. That it was 
a jolly tea, and easily the greatest that has been, so far, 
was everybody’s verdict. 
*x 

A quiet but very pretty wedding took place in Ottawa 
when two very popular young people were married in the 
persons of Miss Emily Sparks and Mr. E. E. Wilson. ‘The 
ceremony took place at high noon, November 12, Rev. W. 
H. H. Sparks officiating. The bridesmaid was Miss Gar- 
land, the groomsman Mr. A. E. Sparks. The bride wore 
a very pretty gown of pearl white silk crepe de chine over 
white silk, trimmed with Irish point lace. The corsage 
was covered with pearl applique. A shower bouquet of 
white roses and maidenhair fern was carried. The brides- 
maid wore reseda green voile over white taffeta. The house 
was artistically decorated with white and pink roses. Many 
useful and beautiful presents were received of china, silver 
and glass, as well as.a number of substantial cheques. After 
the reception and dejeuner the bridegroom and the bride 
(whose travelling dress was brown trimmed with panne) 
started amidst a shower of rice, flowers and good wishes 
for their wedding trip south via Montreal and Boston. 
Among the guests present in addition to the immediate 
relatives, were Mr. and Mrs. Stanley. Mrs. Clifford Sifton. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hunt, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Sparks. 
M‘ss Nora McVeigh, Mr. Martyn Shaw. Miss Wilson and 
Miss Farmer. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Macdonald have taken 66 Isabella 
‘treet for the winter. where Mrs. Macdonald will receive 
cn the afternoons of Monday and Tuesday, November 24th 
and 25th, and afterwards on the first and second Mondays 
of the month. 

* 

Madame Hilda Richardson (Mrs. Franklin Dawson). wh 
hes just returned from a successful tour through the Pro- 
vinces with Mr. Harold Jarvis and Mr. Owen Smily, will 
receive on the second Wednesday of the month at 494 Spa- 
dina avenue. 

* 

On Monday afternoon Mrs. Britton gave a large tea 
in McConkey’s rooms to present her charming young 
daughter. one of the dear little debutantes of the early 
winter. The usual suite of rooms was arranged for this tea 
and the decorations were all in white with foliage and rib- 
bons of delicate green. Huge “snowboll” ’mums_ wer: 
queening it in the Nile room, and the buffet was centered 
wth the same blooms. Mrs. Britten were a smoke-grev 
gown with veiling of grey chiffon, the sleeves loosely puffed 
and the gown elegantly applique. Miss Trene was all that 
is dainty and pretty in a white mousseline, with silk ap- 
plique embroideries. It was a lovely little frock. She car- 
ried a sheaf of pink rosebuds. and received with much 
cordial grace. Music was supplied bv the harpers. A few 
of the hundreds of guests were Mrs. G. A. Cox. Mrs. 
Widmer Hawke, Mrs. G. B. Smith, Mrs. S. F. McKinnon, 
Mrs. Giles Williams. Mrs. Boeckh. Mrs. Charles Boeckh 
Mrs. Boehme. Mrs. Willie Lee. Mrs. Oldright. Mrs. Jerrold 
Ball, Misses Dixon, Mrs. Harry Taylor, Mrs. Charles Reid. 
Mrs. and Miss Lenox. Mrs. T. B. and Miss Taylor, Miss 
Davies, Mrs. Thomas Davies. Mrs. Wilson. Mrs. G. War- 
wick, 

* 

I hear that severa! Toronto relatives and friends are 
going to Belleville for the marriage of Mr. O’Hara, Hon. 
Sir Richard Cartwright’s private secretary, and Miss Helen 
Corby, which takes place on Wednesday morning. 

* 

The private view of the Dutch and Scotch pictures last 
Saturday evening was a very smart function, and society 
folk who spent the last hours of the week in attending it 
had their reward in a real treat. The president, Mrs. 
Dignam, with a very smart group of ladies, among 
whom I particularly noticed Mrs, J. A. Paterson, 
Mrs. Land, the Misses Boulton, and Mrs. Arthur 
Spragge, was in her prettiest evening gown, a delicate grey 
with some handsome white lace. The diversity of costume 
took somewhat from the brilliancy of the function, for whil 
some of the ladies and men were in evening dress, there 
were a vast number in hats, bonnets and afternoon suits. 
Had evening dress been univcrsaily adopted the effect 
would have been delightful, as the rooms are brilliantly 
aghted, and the artistic feast of color on the walls most 
interesting. Willy Sluiter’s cartoons, as usual, filled the 
ante-room, and the new pictures (pastel) which he exhibits 
were greatly admired. A few of the guests were: His 
Worship Mayor Howland, Mrs, and Miss Spragge, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Paterson, Mr. and Mrs. A. Dickson Patterson, 
Mrs. Ravenshaw, the Misses Rudyerd Boulton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Knowles, Mrs. Leigh and her guest Mrs. Curzon, the 
Misses Denison, Mr. and Mrs. Land, Miss Bruce, Mr. 
Dignam, Miss McConnei, Miss Lindsay, and many others. 

* 

On Monday afternoon Professor and Mrs. Clark gave 
a tea at Trinity for Miss Niven, sister of Mrs. Mackenzie, 
whose husband, Professor Mackenzie, is one of the college 
professors. Miss Niven is out from Belfast on a visit, and the 
guests at Monday's tea found her a most charming young 
lady, full of life and brightness and enjoying her visit to 
Canada. Mrs. Clark and the professor received with their 
wonted cordiality, and the guests soon found a dainty buffet 
set in the corridor overlooking “the professor's garden,” 
as the pretty terraced slope east of his library is called. 
Some of the pretty West Side girls, among whom I noticed 
Miss Violet Towers, looking very nice in a bright red 
frock, waited on the guests, and were assisted by a lot oj 
[rinity men, proiessors and students. A few of the guests 
were Mrs. Prince and Miss Ross, who received many wel- 
comes back to town; Mrs. Albert Ham, Professor Duck- 
worth, Canon and Mrs. MacNabb, and many others. 

* 


Mrs. Hoskin’s tea at Tretherne last Friday, November 
14th, was a bright and successful affair, very much enjoyed 
by the large party of ladies who responded to Mrs. Hoskin’s 
invitation. A very hearty welcome from the handsome 
hostess, her cordial mother and hef daughters, always good 
hostesses, was the beginning of a pleasant hour to many. 
Tretherne was quite crowded with smart women, and the 
flower-crowned buffet was relieved by a second pretty littl 
table holding ices, lemonade, and other good things in tht 
east room. The guests included representative women 1n 
society from far and near, none of whom but felt well re 
paid for their long drives to Heath street, a thoroughifar« 
quite remote from the homes of many ot the party, and in 
one of the highest and healthiest parts of northern Toronto 
The bright little daughter of Tretherne, who is home from 
New York, got a special greeting from her many friends. 

* 


Mrs. Robert Watson and Miss Watson gave a charming 
tea on Thursday afternoon at their home, 129 Shuter street 
+ 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan Sullivan arrived safely last week at 
Camp Elizabeth (named after the pretty lady), where they 
intend, I hear, to pass the winter. 

a 


Professor and Mrs. Mackenzie and Miss Niven are in 


Brantford, where the little grandson of the rector of Grac« 
Church in that city is to receive baptism to-morrow. 
* 


Next Tuesday evening the Amateur A. A. 


at eight o'clock. As I mentioned formerly, Mrs. Robinson 
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wife of the Chancellor; Mrs. Fleming, sister of the rro- 
vost; Mrs. Rigby, wife of the Dean; and Miss Strachan, 
who has so long resided with her uncle, Professor Jones, at 
Trinity, are the lady patronesses. Mr. C. F. Clarke is the 
secretary of the dance. 


Mr. Wallace Bruce of the Sovereign Bank is very wel- 

come back to his old position in Toronto, 
* 

Mrs. George W. Blaikie (nee Coates) is giving a tea 
next Monday afternoon. 

* 

Mrs. Charles O'Reilly has sent out cards for a tea at 
her residence, 294 Sumach street, on Thursday next, No- 
vember 27th. 

* 

Mrs. R. E. A. Land is giving a couple of teas next 

Thursday and Friday at her home, 138 Bedford road. 
* 

Mrs. Heaven is giving a reception in St. George’s Hal}! 
on December 5, for which cards are out this week. After 
the reception, which begins at half-past eight, dancing is 
announced to begin at ten. Mrs. Heaven and her daughters. 
who have passed several seasons in Washington and are 
among the most delightful people from the other side now 
settled in Toronto, are perfect hostesses. 

* 

Mrs. James Mason gave a tea yesterday at her residence. 

43 Queen’s Park, from 4.30 to 7 o’clock. 
* 


Mrs. Arthur L. Armstrong is giving a tea next Tuesday. 
November 25, at her residence, 11 Maple avenue, Rosedale 
* 

Mrs. Melvin-Jones: has sent out cards for an At Home 
on Saturday, December 6th, from 4.30 to 7 o'clock. when 
Llawhaden will be, for the first time in many months, the 
scene of a large and brilliant tea. 

* 

Mrs. William T. Blackwell gave a charming tea vester 
day at her residence, 85 South Drive, Rosedale, from four 
to seven o'clock 

Mrs. Charles Moss receives this afternoon at Roseneath 
from 4 to 7 o’clock. The Moss homestead in Jarvis street 
will be the rendezvous of a very large party for this tea. 

Mrs. Edward W. Cox gives an At Home next Thursday 
afternoon at her residence, 162 Isabella street. 





The Human Child. 





Small boy 
his name. 
6 Cae? > . i. ao EDI 
Can’t you guess? Begins with a ‘| 
Teacher—Is it Ulysses? 


at Sunday school for the first time is asked 


-No, it ain’t: 

The finding of Moses was described by a small school 
girl in an essay: “ Moses was hidded away ‘cause he wasn’t 
one of the right sort.” 


Small boy (indignantly) it’s Eustace 


Fond mother, relating how hens were so benevolent as 
to lay eggs: “And perhaps a kind hen will lay an egg for 
your breakfast. darling.” 

Tommy (following out the train of thought)—And_ whol 
‘ay the bacon? 

Little Susie (closing her eyes devoutly)—-For what {’m 
going to receive, the Lord make me truly graceful. 

In an examination paper the question was asked, “ Does 
the sun go round the moon, or the moon round the sun? 





One cautious scholar “ hedged.” 

wrote, “it is a little of both.” 
Teacher—Next boy, what is the plural of forget-me-not? 
Johnny (after some deliberation)—Forget-us-not. 


“In my opinion,” he 





The Modern Romans. 
NDER the slanting light of the yellow sun of October, 
A “gang of Dagos” were working close by the side 
of the car track. 
Pausing a moment to catch a note of their liquid Italian, 
Faintly I heard an echo of Rome’s imperial accents. 
Broken-down forms of Latin words from the Senate and 
Forum, 
New smoothed over by use to the musical lingua Romana. 
Then came the thought, Why, these are the heirs of the 
conquering Romans; 
These are the sons of the men who founded the Empire of 
Caesar; 
These are they whose fathers carried the conquering eagles 
Over all Gaul and across the sea to Ultima Thule. 
The race-type persists unchanged in their eyes and profiles 
and figures 
Museoular, short, and thick-set, with prominent noses, re- 
calling 
“Romanos rerum dominos, gentemque togatum.”’ 
See, Labienus is swinging a pick with rhythmical motion; 
Yonder one pushing the shovel might be Julius Caesar, 
Lean, deep-eyed, broad-browed, and bald, a man of a thou- 
sand; 
Further along there stands the jolly Horatius Flaccus; 
Grim and grave, with rings in his ears, see Cato the Censor; 
And the next has precisely the bust of Cneius Pompeius. 
Blurred and worn the surface, I grant, and the coin is but 
copper; 
Look more closely, you'll catch a hint of the old superscrip- 
tion— 





Perhaps the stem of a letter, perhaps a leaf of the laurel. 
On the side of the street, in proud and gloomy seclusion, 
* Bossing the job,” stood a Celt, the race enslaved by the 
legions, 
Sold in the market of Rome, to meet the expenses of 
Caesar. 
And as I loitered, the Celt cried, “’Tind to your worruk, 
ye Dagos— 
Full up yer shove 
quarther.” 
This he said to the one who resembled the great Imperator; 
Meekly the dignified Roman kept on patiently digging. 


1, Paythro, ye haythen, I'll dock yees a 


Such are the changes and chances the centuries bring to the 


nations. 
Surely, the ups and downs of this world are past calcula- 
tion. 


How the races troop o’er the stage in endless procession! 
Persian. and Arab, and Greek. and Hun, and Roman, and 


Vandal, 
Master the world in turn and then disappear in the dark- 
ness, 


Leaving a remnant as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
“ Possiblv’—this I thought to myself—“‘the yoke of the 
Trish 
May in turn be lifted from us in the tenth generation. 
Now the Celt is on ton—but time may bring his revenges., 
Turnine the Fenian down once more to be “bossed by a 
Dago.’ ” 
Cc. F. JOHNSON 
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eligi j Light | which are strongest on their ethical side. 
R of eg Peels Century” Many of the religions of uncivilized races 
w ° 


are almost wholly divorced from ethics. 
Some religions of civilized peoples have 
had only a slight connection with their 
moral lives. The world is coming to sce 
more and more clearly that whatever 
other excellencies or attractions a relig- 
ious faith may have, if it lacks in its 
moral ideals or incentives, it must be 
ranked lew. Once more, the best relig- 
ions are those that are doing the most 
for this world, to make the world in 
which we are now living the home of 
justice and truth, of honesty and honor, 
of purity and temperance, and love and 
peace. Too long have men lived for the 
skies. Too long has the aim of religion 
been to save men from future, far-away 
evils, and to ensure to them future, far- 
away good. I would not disparage 
thoughts of heaven, as comforts and in 
eentives amid the sorrows and discour- 
agements of human life, or as throwing 
light upon the tomb when our dear ones 
are taken from our arms. I would not 
be unmindful of those great laws of mor- 
al retribution and rew: ard which are uni- 
versal laws, and which teach that what- 
soever a man sows that must he reap, 
not only in this world, but in all possib le 
















































































(Continued from Page 2.) 
which has to be obtained from without 
and put into man. It isa part of him- 
self. 

Another thing grows clear. It is that 
religion is not dependent upon any 
sacred book. It may be helped by sacred 
books: often it receives from sacred 
books great assistance. But it existed 
long before any sacred book made its ap 
pearance among men. It was not cre 
ated by sacred books: all the sacred 
books of the world were created by it 
So, too, religion is not dependent upon 
prophets. Prophets may aid it: but it 
was before all prophets. It is the flame 
of religion burning in the human sou) 
that makes men prophets. In the same 
way religion is not dependent upon 
miracles. It may be associated in men’s 
minds with miracles. But in all ages 
and lands the best manifestations of ‘re- 
ligion—Christian and other—have been 
independent of the miraculous. Hope, 
love, dmty, service, ask no miracle. The 
pure worship of the heart has no rela 
tion to miracle. All the highest teach- 


. Se > n 

ings of the Bible and of every other| Worlds. These all have their plac : 

- aoa } verv ¥ 1 adequate religion. And 
book that has nourished the higher life | °Y°™ high and aceq 


vet, I repeat, man’s primary business in 
this world is not to live for the skies, 
but for this earth. The true way to fit 
ourselves for the skies is to live this 
present life well. 

And now, in the light of all that has 


of man, are self-evidencing; a thousand 
miracles could not add to their truth or 
their imspiring power. 

Still another thing grows clear. It is 
that all the great religions of mankind 
are related, they belong to one family; 


been said, what kind of a region 15 


indeed, they are sisters, because they ‘ : cece 
. : : “| needed to meet the wants of the great 
were all born out of the deep heart of | ™ Pian . mm » oa al 
1) . . twentieth century? The answer 1s al- 
man. This is an important matter, be-| ' BEES Us 


I 
art before us. But there are 


cause the understanding of it p its ae 
n : ling of pero ree more things that need to 


e . ° » or th 
any one of them from setting itself up| 'W° OF ™ 


es ; : be said 
and claiming that it is true and all the] ; a : : 
> ee ‘ 4 Cag first the ontie fentury 1 noi 
rest false. Every religion has its limita- First, the es ‘ea = coor it a vo- 
tions, its rt erstitions, its old beliefs | S01"S tO —* :; roe ré yp fain ” Fhe 
. c t emé ) er religion, 
clung to that ought to be aban-| img to Gcemane re ¢ 


world is not growing tired of religion, 
any more than it is crowing tired of mu- 
sic. or art. or knowledge, or health, or 
joy. It is getting tired of religion that 
is only such in name. It is getting tired 
of religion out of which the “life is gone. 
It is wetting tired of religion harne ossed 
to thought and institutions of a past age 
set to do duty in this. But of real relig- 
ion, alive, and setting itself to the task 
of meeting the deep, the vital, needs of 
man and society to-day, the world is not 
getting tired. Such a religion we may 
be sure will find a welcome from the 
twentieth century as deep and as sin- 
cere as has ever been given to any relig- 
ion in the past. 

The religion which the twentieth cen- 
tury will ‘welcome must be tremendous- 
ly in earnest about three things: 

The first is truth; the second is right- 
eousness; the third is service. 

First, it must be in earnest as a truth- 
seeker. It must believe that all truth 
is of God. It must believe that all 
truth is safe, and as safe in religion as 
anywhere else. How amazing is the in- 
fidelity of churches who have so little 
faith in thé Bible as to fear that it car 
suffer harm by letting the facts about 
it be known! Only by keeping its wel- 
come to truth, all truth, come from 
whatever source it may, always prompt 
and sincere, can religion advance, attain 
its best, keep itself abreast of the needs 
of the world. Only by such constant 
welcome to truth can religion keep itself 
pure. Sad are the chapters in human 
history which tell the story of the relig- 
ious superstitions which have darkened 
and blighted the life of man. Sadder still 
are those which recount the crimes 
against humanity which have been 
wrought in the name of religion. Only 
as intelligence grows can religion be 
saved such mistakes and crimes. 

Second, the religion of the twentieth 
century must be pre-eminently a religion 
of righteousness. It must be in earnest, 
as religion has seldom yet been in its 
history, in everything that promotes vir- 
tue, honor, justice, integrity, purity, in 
the individual life, in the home, in so- 
ciety, in the state, in the world. Mat- 
thew Arnold says the central word of 
the Old Testament is righteousness. The 
religion that is coming must have for its 
motto no word lass great, less command- 
ing, less fraught with weal to men than 
that. 

Finally, the religion which is to meet 
the needs of and satisfy the demands of 
the twentieth century must be mighti- 
ly in earnest in the cause of human 
service. Its motto must be “I came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
It must exist, not to get but to give; 
not to magnify itself, but to forget itself 
in its love for humanity; not to attain 
to earthly power and splendor, but to 
serve the practical needs of ignorant, err 
ing, sinning, suffering men; not to take 
care of heaven, but to take of earth; not 
to dissipate its energies on secondary 
matters, but to concentrate them on 
primary; not to fight other religions 
but to join hands with all in the things 
which God has given all in common to 
do, for the benefit of his world and the 
elevation of his humanity. 

Oh, | have thought a thousand times 
over what possibilities of human service 
have the religions of the world, if only 
they would use them! If they would 
but join hands and act together they 
would be simply irresistible in any cause 
of good which they might undertake. 
Many of the worst evils of the world, 
much of the worst suffering and misery 
experienced by men, many of the most 
terrible sores known to mankind, are to 
be found within the bounds of Christen 
dom Need this be so? The churches of 
transform every 
Christian country in a single generation 
if they would Take a simple illustra 
tion Let all Christians 
unite to abolish war, that awful scourge 


doned, its low moral and spi ritual ideals 
in this direction or that, if not its posi- 
tive errors in teaching. And, also, every- 
one has its hypocrites, its pretended fol- 
lowers who are followers only in name, 
its wolves in sheep’s clothing. But it is 
no less true that every religion has its 
valuable teachings, its uplifting truths, 
its noble ideals, its examples of pure liv- 
ing, its sincere worshippers, its heroes, 
saints and propl iets. 

It is beginning to grow clear what re- 
ligions in the world are the best. Cer- 
tain characteristics are coming to be re- 
cognized as marks of excellence. Let us 
see what some of them are. Other things 
being equal, the best religions are un 
doubtedly those which have connected 
with them the most of intelligence and 
freedom. Some religions are afraid of 
both. They shun light and knowledge. 
They tyrannize over men’s souls and put 
men in bondage to creeds and to priests. 
Such religions, in these particulars at 
least, are bad. Other religions believe in 
both freedom and intelligence. They en- 
courage reason and the search for truth. 
They seek to liberate men, leading them 
out into the freedom of self-direction and 
self-mastery, teaching them to stand on 
their own feet, and to shape their lives 
aceording to their own highest ideals. 
Such religions must be pronounced good. 
They are far more effective than any 
others in developing character, and in 
building up strong and noble men and 
women, which are the real tests of the 
value of any religion. 

Again, those religions are undoubtedly 
the best which appeal least to motives 
of fear, and most to those of hope and 
love. 

Still, again, those religions are best 
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which still devastates the earth almost 
as badly as it did before Christianity 
was born. and war, in any serious form, 








could never show its hellish face in the 

world again 
And what is true of war is true of 
y t i intemperance Indeed there is not a 
widespread evil that afflicts humanity 
BANKERS which could not be cured if the religions 
of the world were earnestly determined 

18 King S St. East, Toronto and united to cure it 
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secrated His life, to the task of building 
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based on principles scientific and artistic, 
was eminently practical, which state- 
ment was proven by the fact that her 
students had received collectively on or- 
ders filled under her supervision as part 
of their practice work, over four hundred 
dollars the past year. Deft needlework 
applied to the making of attractive 


cerest good wishes of their many friends. 
Mr. and Mrs. Seccombe went immediate 
"| ly to their pretty new home at 97 Ame 
lia street. 
* 
The Misses McLeod Clarke, who have 
been spending some time in Toronto, re 
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Social and Personal. 


N Thursday morning last, at the 
O home of the bride’s parents, 99 
Dowling avenue, a quiet home 
wedding was celebrated, only 
the immediate relatives of the contract- 
ing parties being present, when Miss 
Ethelyn Gertrude, onby daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. T. Dockrill, was married to 
Mr. Gordon A. McRae, son of Dr. McRae 
of College street, and brother of the Rev. 
W. W. MeRae of Tacoma, Wash. The 
bride, who was given away by her father, 
wore a traveling dress of blue broad- 
cloth, with toque of same, and was un- 
attended. The house was tastefully de- 
corated with palms and chrysanthemums, 
the bay window of the drawing-room be- 
ing banked with palms, where the cere- 
mony was performed by the «Rev. J. 
Clark of Cowan Avenue’ Presbyterian 
Chureh. Afte: the ceremony a dainty 
wedding breakfast was served. Mr. and 
Mrs. MeRae left for Detroit and other 
western cities. Mrs. McRae will be at 
home after December 3 at 99 Dowling 
avenue. 





* 


Mrs. Mandeville Merritt is settled in 
apartments at 142 Bloor street west, 
where she will receive on the first and 
second Fridays. 

. 

Mrs. Palmer of 40 College street wishes 
to thank her many friends for their sym- 
pathy and kind enquiries through Dr. 
Palmer’s serious illness and convales- 
cence, 

* 

Mrs. Will Nelson Campbell (nee Chap- 
man of St. Catharines) will receive for 
the first time on Saturday, November 29, 
afternoon and evening, at 201 Sherbourne 
street. 

a 

Miss Grace Robarts of the Toronto 
Conservatory School of Literature and 
Expression gave an interesting lecture 
in the Conservatory Music Hall on Fri- 
day evening, on “Domestic Art, Its Aims 
and Possibilities.” Domestie art, which, 
it appears, is manual training in the form 
of millinery and dressmaking, has been 
introduced in the curriculum of a Cana- 
dian school for the first time by Miss 
Robarts, who, Canadian by birth, was 
student and teacher for some years in 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Miss Rob- 
arts stated that the work, although 


wearing apparel seems an especially de- 
sirable form of manual tr: aining for girls. 


Mr. Fred Geoffrey of 70 Gerrard street 
west, the talented young vocalist and 
female impersonator, took a prominent 
part in the citizens’ concert, Oshawa, on 
Tuesday evening, November 18. On this 
particular evening Mr. Geoffrey’s cos- 
tume was of pale y “yellow silk, with black 
velvet trimmings, and necklace of pearls. 
The gown was, of course, decolletee, re- 
vealing a very handsome neck and shoul- 
ders. When we explain, further, that 
Mr. Geoffrey wore a stunning wig, 
dressed a la Janice Meredith, it is scarce- 
ly necessary to add that the transforma- 
tion was complete. As a first-class im- 
personator is a decided novelty, Mr. 
Geoffrey’s appearance on the stage was 
greeted with applause, which was great- 
ly augmented with each reappearance of 
the artist. Mr. Geoffrey responded very 
generously to the repeated encores, and 
fairly convulsed the delighted audience 
when, just before his final disappearance 
for the evening, he removed the charming 
wig and revealed his identity. Anyone 
who has not had the pleasure of hearing 
and seeing Mr. Geoffrey should embrace 
the first opportunity of doing so. 

.* 


Many Toronto friends are this week 
welcoming Mr. Harry Heap of Winnipeg, 
who has just returned from a six months’ 
trip to Great Britain and the Continent. 
Mr. Heap is the guest of Mrs. James 
Grace of Madison avenue, and, after 
short visits to Lindsay and Peterboro 
friends, will return to his home in the 
Prairie City. 

* 

A very pretty house wedding took 
place at the residence of Mrs. Thomas 
Yates, 30 Spruce street, on Wednesday 
evening, November 12, when her daugh- 
ter Laura was united in marriage to Mr. 
George A. Sececombe. The ceremony was 
‘eer? at eight o’clock by the Rev 
Kk. C. Laker of Gerrard Street Methodist 
Church, of which both the young people 
are prominent members. The ceremony 
took place in the drawing-room, which 
was tastefully decorated with palms and 
chrysanthemums. The bride looked very 
charming in a dainty gown of white 
Swiss muslin, trimmed with silk lace ap- 
plique, wearing at her neck a pearl cres- 
cent, the gift of the groom, and her 
bridesmaid, Miss Edna Johnson of Wil 
lowdale, also wore a pretty muslin gown, 
with a pearl pin, the groom’s gift. White 
chrysanthemums were carried by the 
bride and her attendant. The grooms- 
man was Mr. Joseph Coatsworth, Afte1 
the ceremony a wedding breakfast was 
served, at which the large number of 
guests sat down. Among the many hand 
some wedding presents were those 
from the employers and fellow-employees 
of the groom. The young couple have 
the heartiest congratulations am. sin- 


turned to Ottawa on Monday 
* 

The Hon. Edward Blake and Mrs. 
Blake are the guests of, Professor and 
Mrs. Wrong of 469 Jarvis street. 

* 

Mrs. and Miss Cawthra of Yeadon Hall 
will not receive until the first week in 
December 

* 

Mrs. Gilbert S. Minty (nee Cross) re 
eived for the first time since her mar 
riage on Thursday and Friday at he 
father’s residence, 18 Willeock street. 
Mrs. Minty will receive during the sea 
son on the third and fourth Tuesdays at 
}1 Sussex avenue 


Mrs. and Miss Cawthra of Guiseley 
House, Rosedale, and Mr. Jack Cawthra 
have returned from England. 


The Misses Homer Dixon gave a very 


isant informal tea last Friday after 


| mn. Miss Homer Dixon received in the 
lrawing-room, gowned in blue crepe de 
line, with tueckings and lace Miss 


white crepe de chine, with tuckings and 
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Katie Homer Dixon presided at the tea- 
table in the dining-room in a gown of 
lace. Miss Gladys Nordheimer, in a rose 
pink dress, with cream lace, and Miss 
Mary Davidson, in white voile, with 
touches of lace, Were also in the tea- 
room; the table was decorated with pink 
carnations and pink chiffon. Among 
those present were Mrs. Leighton Me- 
Carthy, Mrs. Allan, Mrs. Jack MeMur- 
ray, Miss Helen Kirkpatrick, Miss Errol 
Nordheimer, Miss Cecil Nordheimer, Miss 
Edith Harman, Miss Helen MeMutrrich, 
Miss Emily Spragge, Miss Mary Elwood, 
Miss Tudor Montizambert, Miss Joan 
Arnoldi, Miss Helen Law, the Misses 
Brock, the Misses Elmsley, the Misses 
Thompson. 













| Fit, finish and material in fur gar- 
ments gu iranteed. 


Persian 


Lamb 
Jackets 


$75.00 to $125.00 plain 
$100.00 to $150.00 trimmed 


Selected skins made up by experts on 
the premises. Telepbone or mail 
orders and inquiries promptly at: 
tended to. 


THE W. & D. DINEEN CO,, Limite 
Cor. Yonge and Temperance Streets, Torento. 


* 


Quite a number of smart people are 
off to New York this week for the great 
autumnal event-—the Horse Show in Ma- 
dison Square. 

* 

One of the brightest and best-liked of 
the debutantes is Miss Adele Faieon- 
bridge, third daughter of Mr. Justice 
Falconbridge. One day last week Mrs. 
Falconbridge gave the girl friends of her 
young daughter a beautiful luncheon, at 
which nearly half a score of young girls 
who have come out this season were 
present, beside a charming lot of what 
one must be absurd enough to call their 
seniors. Heaps of lovely ’mums and ear- 
nations decorated the large luncheon ta- 
ble, with pink ribbons and delicate ferns. 
It was a regular garden of pretty flow- 
ers and pretty girls. 

* 














A very informal but delightful tea was 
given by Mrs. Becher of Sylvan Tower 
last Saturday to meet Mrs. Brookfield, 
who was a guest of Mrs. Becher. Most 
of the guests at the tea were of the 
large family connection of this queen of 
hostesses, who never tires of being good 
to her friends. A few others were Mrs. 
Harry Gamble, Mrs. Jean Blewett, Mrs. 
and the Misses Grasett of Peterboro’, 
Rev. Edward and Mrs. Cayley, Mrs. 
Nelles of Brantford and Mrs. Dicksou. 

* 

Lady Kirkpatrick of Closeburn and 
Mrs. Perceval Ridout of Rosedale House 
are condoled with on the death of their 
brother-in-law, Mr. Beckett. Mrs. Beck- 
ett’s Toronto friends send her much true 
sympathy. 


IF YOU ARE WONDERING 
WHAT £@ “B.0 Y (A'Ss5:<. 


An Appropriat: Christmas Present 


and one that will convince absent friends that you have not 








forgotten them 


Get Your Picture Taken at 


ROWLEY’S 
HIGH ART 
PORTRAIT 
STVDIO....... 


To satisfy yourself that Rowley’s Pictures are the finest speci~ 
mens of the Photographic Art to be obtained in Toronto, call 
at the studio and examine his splendid collection of 


EXHIBITION 
PRIZE WINNERS 


STUDIO-=435 SPADINA AVENUE. 


* 
1 am hearing all sorts of nice things 
said of charming Mrs. Harry Osborne, 
who quite took people by storm with 
her clever recitations at the very pleas- 
ant evening given by the Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire at the Armour- 
ies last Thursday week. Mrs. Osborne 
has great histrioni¢e ability and the cul- 
ture necessary to perfect her natural 
gifts. Her recitations were quite delight- 

tul. 
* 


Miss Harrison has returned from Bar- 
rie and Collingwood, feeling much bene- 
fited by the change. Mrs. Arthur Ross, 
as before stated, is to spend some time 
with ‘her. 

* 

Miss Anna Jennings is in Virginia. 
Hon. Richard Harcourt has leased hor 
house in St. Vincent street, and many 
visitors paid their respects to Mrs. Har- 
court on Tuesday. 

* 

By a curious mingling of two items it 
was announced last week that Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton had taken up house on 
the West Side. Au contraire, they are 
living in Mr. Gzowski’s former home in 
St. Joseph street, which Mr. Hamilton 
has just purchased. When Mrs. Hamil- 
ton is settled her reception days will be 
announced. 


““Ghe Correct a 


For Duplicate 
‘eg & Whist 


The Wallace Tray 
Set of I2§Trays $3.50. 


* 
Mr. George Tait Blackstock is home 
from New York, where he has spent the 


past two months. 
* 


Mr. G. T. Jennings has received a com- 
mission in the Royal Canadian Artillery. 
* 


Mrs. Prince and Miss Ross are to spend 
the winter in town. They have taken a 
house in Harbord street. 

* 

At, the Daughters of the Empire even- 
ing Miss Gooderham of Waveney and 
Miss Nordheimer of Glenedyth were fair 
vocalists much admired. Miss Hagarty 
and Miss Theodora Kirkpatrick of Cool- 
mine played very well. 

* 

Mrs. Arthurs of Ravenswood will not 

receive again until January. 


Procure from your Stationer 
or the Copp, Clark Co., Limited, Toronto 





Mrs. Cockburn has been quite laid up 
this week. Many enquiries are made for 
her. 

a 

Congratulations are many to. Chief 

Justice Moss on his recent advancement. 
* 

After December 1 Mrs. Arthur H. 
Frankland (nee Mullin) will receive at 
her residence, No. 69 Winchester street. 
on the first and second Thursdays of ey- 
ery month. 


WE KNOW OF 20,000 


strictly High Class Photographs in this City and our name 
is on every one of them 


Ly onde 


We have the newest and most 


- 

Mrs. Leslie G. Christie (nee Cameron 
of London) is now settled in her new 
home, 11 Classic avenue, and will re 
ceive for the first time since her mar 
riage, on Thursday and Friday next, No 
vember 27 and 28 

* 

Mrs. George Binns, 31 Metealfe street, 
will receive on Monday afternoon, and 
not again till after the New Year. 

« 

The Chattan Literary Club held their 
ee At Home at McConkey’s last 
night. 


Artistic Backgrounds 


shown at 1902 Photographers’ Convention, 
The finest line of Photographic 


Frames the World Produces 


Studio: 101 King St. West, Toronto 


P.8.—Every Order placed before Dec. 20th will be flaished for 
Christmas, 


Mrs. Nordheimer of Glenedyth is giv 
ing a dance for her very pretty debu 
tante, Miss Estelle, early in December. 

Mrs. O. B. Sheppard and Miss Shep 
pard will not receive again until Janu 
ary. Mrs. Sheppard leaves this week for 
Albany. 





The Trinity University Athletic Dance 
on Tuesday next promises to be a great 
success. The committee is sparing no 
pains to make it one of the pleasantest 
social events of the season. The guests 
will enter by the western door, and the 
committee requests as many as possible 
{o get their tickets beforehand in order 

save confusion at the door, 


Wouldn’t you like to own the best 


AMONG PIANOS 


the “ very best” idea puts CHICKERING first and foremost. Mechanically, 
musically, artist'cally, Mhere’ 8 the height of piano perfection in 


THE CHICKERING 


—and that's jast why the world's greatest musicians prefer Chickerings to all 

eee eg igehes. i you ve ene Be at pon ut looking for the 
ckerin: e're sole agents for Ontario, y ,ETT 9 

QUEEN STREET EAST. me See pat oh 


STANDS PRE-EMINENT 





eee 






“You want $50 for that old suit?” 
asked the second-hand dealer; “why, 
it is full of dust.” “Yes; but it is coal 
dust,” responded the thrifty housewife 
Philadelphia “Record.” 










“Ennui,” said the Cynical Codger, “is 
the polite society name for laziness. It 
means ‘doing nothing and too tired to 
stop.’”—-Baltimore “Herald.” 
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 QatTo 


IMPORTERS 


Household Linens 
Counterpanes - Blankets 
Curtains Cretonnes Flannels 

Sheetings 
Silk and Wool Gowaings 
Mantles 
Walking Skirts 
Rugs and Shawls 
Gloves 





Sultings 


Tailored Suits 

Travelling Wraps 
Shirt Waists 

Handkerchiefs 
Cambric Underwear Corsets Underskirts 
Hosiery and Underwear 
Scottish Clan and Family Tartans 

Laces Trimmings Ribbons 


MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Ladies’ Tailoring 





Established 1864 


JOHN CATTO & SON 


King Street—opposite the Post-Office. 
TORONTO, CANADA 





IN 
OPTICAL 
WORK 


experience counts. 






Our twenty- 
five years’ experience and complete 


equipment ensures you Satisfaction. 








—Eyes Scientifically Examined, 
—Best Glasses Farnished. 


THE CULVERHOUSE OPTICAL CO., 


LIMITED, 


74 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 











ARE YOU THINKING ABOUT XMAS? 


We thought about it long ago, and the result 
of our thinking ia a complete stock of dainty 
articles from which to choose your Xmas gifts. 

Some of these are ;— 


Military Halr Brushes in Ebony 

Cloth Brushes in Ebony 

Hat Brushes In Ebony 
Shaving Brushes in Ebony 

Hand Mirrors In Ebony 
Manicure Sets in Ebony 
Satinwood and Rosewood Brushes and 

Mirrors. Bath Brushes Bath Mits 
* Sponges and Sponge Bags 

We are specialists in perfumery, keeping a full 
stock of Toilet Waters and Extracts of the be-t 


makers. Our own leading order i3 ‘‘ Ho2per's 
Lavender Water.” 


Bring along that P-escription of yours 
and have it Properly Filled. 


THE HOOPER CO. 


43 AND 45 KING ST. W. 
BRANCH — 467 BLOOR ST, W. 
Tel. Main 536. Branch, North 2297. 


OSTEOPATHY 











Osteopathic Physicians 
48 Canada Life Building, King Street West 


We cure without resorting to or the 
knife. Consultation an 402: free. 
Literature on application. 


Residence—217 Spadina Ave. 'Phene—M 249 i 
London Branch—168 Kent Street. 


A TIMELY 


uray, 


“A 


ol eV Baa 
as 


ae we 


By Appointment Caterers to His 
Excellency the Governor-General, 


Successful 
Catering 


requires a large stock, long experi- 
ence and ample facilities. The fact 
that we have all of these makes it 
easy to give complete satisfaction. 
No order is too large and none too 
small to receive faithful attention. 


The HARRY WEBB Co, 


LIMITED 


447 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO 





TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 








Social and Personal. 


RS. CLARKSON JONES’ dance 
on Friday evening was, from all 
I hear, a very delightful and 
most perfectly arranged affair. 
It was not at all crowded—only about 
seventy-five invitations being sent out- 
a delightful innovation in these days of 
boundless social areas and visiting lists 
without limits. Morley House is most 
admirably adapted for a dance, the huge 
drawing-room and dining-room opening 
into one another and running the full 
length of the house. ‘The conservatory 
and the library were used for sitting 
out, and upstairs: there were some cosy 
nooks, the delightful remoteness of which 
made them in great demand. A very 
dainty supper was served at midnight at 
little tables placed round the room, and 
it was not long before each was occu- 
pied by a merry parti carie. Mrs. Clark- 
son Jones received in the drawing: 
room, handsomely gowned in black vel- 
vet, with rich lace trimmings, and had a 
bright smile and word of greeting for 
everyone. Her three charming daugh- 
ters made the best of hostesses, being 
untiring in their efforts to ensure a 
good time for everyone. Miss Falcon- 
bridge, looking bright, as usual, was in 
black, and brought with her her young 
sister, a debutante of the evening, whose 
coming-out frock was of white satin, 
with some very pretty lace. Miss Susie 
Baldwin, another “bud.” was in white. 
Miss Janet Adams, a handsome South- 
erner, who, I hear, is to make her home 
here, was in black, with red poppies on 
the corsage. Miss Cowan of Gananoque, 
who came up for the dance, was a much- 
admired visitor, in white satin. A few 
of the many present were Mrs. Ogden 
Jones, Mrs. Ewart Osborne, Miss Joan 
Arnoldi, Miss Cassells, Miss Parker, Miss 
Brock, Miss Marjorie Mowat, Miss Har- 
man, Miss Cochrane, Miss Gladys Hardy, 
Miss Christobel Robinson, Miss Mary 
Hagarty, Miss Gladys Buchanan, Miss 
Essy Case, Miss Ruby Ramsay of Mont- 
real, and a few of the men were Major 
Churchill Cockburn, Captain Elmsley, 
Mr. Worsley, Mr. Alan McGee, Mr. 
Hamver, Mr. Morley Whitehead, Mr. 
Dudley Oliver, Mr. Victor Heron, Mr. 
Kingstord, Mr. Brown, Mr. Kingsmill, 
Mr. Bath and Mr. Percy Henderson. 
at 
Mrs. W. H. Beatty of The Oaks has 
sent out cards for a tea next Tuesday, 
November 25. 





of 

Mrs. Edward Leigh gave a tea yester- 
day at her residence, 320 St. George 
street, in honor of her guest, Mrs. Cur- 
zon. 

* 

Mrs. Stratton paid a flying visit to 
town last week, and was a guest at Mrs. 
Foy’s tea on Saturday. 

* 


Mrs. Matthew Riddell has returned to 
town and is now in her home at 86 Spa- 
dina road, but, owing to repairs going 
forward in the house, she will not re- 
ceive until the New Year. 

tt 


One of the most enjoyable teas of the 
season was given by Mrs. William Fisch- 
er and Miss Nina Fischer of Howland 
avenue on Friday afternoon, November 
14, The drawing-room and halls were 
decorated with ’mums, palms and ferns. 
The tea-table, which was charming with 
its basket of pink roses and smilax, was 
presided over by Miss Jessie Thomas, 
Miss Pansy Mills, Misses Dora and Peri 
Robinson and Miss Muriel Stark. Some 
of the guests were Mrs. William Stark, 
Mrs. George Creelman, Mrs. (Dr.) Gil- 
mour, Mrs. Charles Robinson, Misses 
Caven, Mrs. James Mills of Guelph, Mrs. 
William Cochrane, Mrs. Gerhard Heintz- 
man, Mrs. Sloan, Miss Sloan, Mrs. E. 
Boeckh, Mrs. (Dr.) Galloway, Mrs. 
Charles Boone, Mrs. (Dr.) Dewart, Mrs. 
William Stokes, Miss Copp, Misses Wat- 
son, Miss Kent, Miss Lillian Kent, Mrs. 
Fred Jacobi, and many others. 

* 

A beautiful tea was given by Mrs. 
Gilmour at her fine residence in the 
grounds of the Central Prison, which was 
a blaze of light and filled with smart 
guests between five and six o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon. Weather seems 
sometimes not to make the least differ- 
ence when a sufficiently popular woman 
is playing the hostess, and certainly it 
made none in the attendance at this 
pleasant function, To those who know 
the conservatories out west it is no news 
to tell of the lovely flowers that were all 
about the bright rooms. Gorgeous *mums 
in white and gold, crisp, dainty pink roses, 
banks of foliage plants, ferns and queer 
tropical blooms made the Warden’s fine 
house a summer garden, a lovely refuge 
from the gloom and fog and rain and 
mud without. Mrs. Gilmour introduced 
her young daughter, Miss Gilmour, at her 
tea, and the bright, unaffected girl was 
much admired and welcomed by — the 
crowds of ladies who came from far and 
near to her coming-out reception. Miss 
Gilmour wore a pretty white Liberty 
silk frock, very dainty and becoming to 
her dark eyes and hair and fine color. 
She carried a sheaf of deep red roses. 
Mrs. Gilmour wore a handsome fawn 
crepe de chine gown, touched with black 
and gold, the tea-table in the fine 
drawing-room was centered with a jar- 
diniere of pink and elegantly 
served. A number of young ladies as 
sisted in looking after the guests, includ 
ing Miss Sutherland of Hamilton, Miss 
Clemmis, Miss R, Aikins and Miss Aleda 
Edgar, Miss Campbell of Toronto Junction 
being facile princeps in that pleasant, 
though arduous task, Mrs. Campbell 
and Mrs. Blewett were in the drawing 
room helping everyone to enjoy to the 
utmost the bright hour. An enumera- 
tion of the guests would overtax space, 
but I might say that the remark of a 
traveled woman at another recent smart 
tea would have applied to their gowns: 
“These women,” said the traveler, “dress 
like princesses!” Which to her “Con- 
tinental” mind meant a good deal. Dur- 
ing the afternoon the Italians played 
many bright selections, the music giving 
a finishing touch to the tea. 
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roses, 


A fair stranger visiting in town has 
given connoisseurs in dress a rare treat 
this winter. Each gown she appears in 
is absolutely a perfect creation, and all 
are delicately quiet and _ exquisitely 
trimmed. That she wears them without 
consciousness of their effect is one of her 
particular charms. 


Miss Joanna E. Wood of Queenston 
Heights left this week for England on a 
round of visits to well-known titled and 
other friends. Miss Wood is patriotic 
enough to take her trousseau for her 
holiday with her from Canada, and, judg- 
ing from a peep I had at it, her confi- 
dence in her modiste, Mrs. Bishop, will 
be justified. Miss Wood’s slim and 


























graceful figure is a pleasure to her tire- 
woman, and she will doubtless find many 
admirers abroad, as well as in her native 
country. For the women who dearly 
love “ces chiffons” I will tell a bit of 
these pretty gowns. The visiting and 
tea-going costume, of rich plum cloth, 
has a kimono wrap, lined with lavender- 
corded silk, the roll collar and cuffs 
faced with cream Renaissance lace. The 
upper part of the jupe is on the lace 
over the corded silk, and the lower part 
a deep flounce of the cloth. The lace 
bodice has a skeleton Eton coat of cloth, 
buttoned with jewelled buttons, and a 
fine amethyst buckle fastens the velvet 
belt. A lovely little gown of the finest 
pale rose cloth, with arabesques of the 
cloth stitched on the jupe, and a guimpe 
of cream satin, overlaid with antique 
lace, and touched up with diamond in- 
sets of Persian design on the bodice, is 
a pretty conceit. A sweet little evening 
frock of Dresden silk, with touches of 
gold paillettes, and a bodice “berthed” 
with some of Miss Wood’s beautiful old 
lace, falling softly over folds of helio- 
trope, rose and green chiffon, like the 
soft design of the silk, is perfectly sweet. 
The inevitable “black dress” is of em- 
broidered chiffon, with a high bodice, 
profusely paillette. Other pretty things 
there are, but these are the chiefest chif- 
fons which our gifted authoress will 
wear in the smart society of England. 
* 


Miss Scott of Galt is the guest of 
Miss McLeod, 26 Crescent road, Rose- 
dale, 

* 

Several beautiful trousseaux, and at 
least a dozen frocks for the debutantes 
of the month, bear the hall-mark of per- 
fection from the workrooms of the Stitt 
establishment. Some very handsome 
confections have gone to Belleville for 
the smart wedding next week. 

* 


The very newest thing in girdles is 
just in from the other side—a braid of 
cord and ribbon, with pretty tassels, fin- 
ished by a tiny button. 

* 

At a meeting of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, held last week, the 
degree in medicine was conferred upon 
T. Alexander Davies. Dr. Davies is to 
be congratulated, not only for this, but 
also for his marked success as organist 
and choir-director of St. James’ Square 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. Davies is also 
one of the executive committee of the 
Mendelssohn Choir, and an enthusiastic 
member of the Rosedale Golf Club. 

* 


The annual Christmas sale under the 
auspices of the Sisters of the Precious 
Blood takes place next week in the Tem- 
ple Building. The proceeds of this sale 
go to liquidate the debt on the Convent, 
a work well worthy of publie patronage. 
Fancy goods and novelties of every de- 
scription will be on sale at a trifling cost. 
One particularly bright spot in the build- 
ing will be the china-table, adorned with 
exquisite hand-painted china, each piece 
a gem of art, the work of the worthy 
president. A tempting luncheon will be 
served daily from twelve to two o’clock. 
Each evening a concert will be given by 
well-known artists. Wednesday after- 
noon a “tea” will be given, by the ladies 
in charge. Miss Hoskin, the energetic 
president, will gladly welcome everyone 
during the week, assisted by several 
well-known ladies. 


The lady patronesses of the assembly 
to be given by the sergeants of the 
Queen’s Own Rifles on Friday evening, 
November 28, in St. George’s Hall, are 
Mrs. H. M. Pellatt, Mrs. 7. Murray, Mrs. 
P. L. Mason, Mrs. J. O. Thorn, Mrs. J. 
George, Mrs. A. B. Lee. The committee 
having the affair in hand are Hospital 
Sergeant Dr. Ashton Fletcher, Paymas- 
ter-Sergeant D. C. Ross and Sergeants G. 
C. Brown, J. A. Gilpin, W. H. Hewitt, F. 
J. Haywood, W. J. Kempthorne, secre- 
tary. The music will be provided by the 
regimental band, under Bandmaster Tim- 
son, who has promised the “Boys in 
Green” a great surprise in the opening 
set of lancers. The sergeants have had 
to limit the invitations, and the success 
of the At Home is already assured. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. Harvey James Sims were 
the guests of Mrs. P. H. Sims, St. George 
street, for a few days on their return 
wedding trip from Washington, D.C., to 
their home at Berlin. 

. 

Mrs. A. C. Boeckh and Master Victor 
Boeckh of Montreal are spending a few 
weeks in Toronto. 

* 

The following guests have registered 
at the Welland Hotel, St. Catharines, 
during the past few days: Dr. Gavillier 
of Hamilton, Dr. Vaux of Toronto, Mrs. 
T G. Meredith of London, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Rose of Oakville, Mr. and Mrs. R 
Russell Baldwin of Toronto, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Stuart of Niagara Falls, Mr. 
T. B. Richardson of Toronto, Mr. G. W. 
P. Atkinson of Evanston, Ill., Mrs. Os- 
borne of Hamilton, Mr. H. F. Hertzberg 
of Toronto, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Gates 
of London, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Stephens, 
Miss Stephens, Miss MeLean of Colling- 
wood, Mr. James Kerr Osborne of To- 
ronto, Mrs. Dewar, Mrs. G. Lynch-Staun- 
ton of Hamilton, Miss Lilian Clarke of 
Toronto, Mr. H. H. Davis of Hamilton, 
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The appearance of Mlle. Zelie de Lus- 
san, the distinguished American soprano, 
and the eminent pianist, Alberto Jonas, 
at Massey Hall on Friday evening of 
next week will be a smart musical event. 








The Bishop Strachan School. 





The Christmas term of this popular 
educational institution commenced on 
the 13th inst. under very favorable au- 
pices. The necessity for the new build 
ing erected recently by the council has 
been further endorsed by the require- 
ments of the present year, the accommo- 
dation of the school being fully made use 
of. The schoo} is entirely full, and many 
names are being entered on the waiting 


list. 





F. Babayan & Co.'s Auction Sale. 

On Tuesday, 25th, there will be sold 
by public auction a choice stock of genu- 
ine Turkish and Persian rugs, compris 
ing the accumulated treasures of the lasi 
six years’ purchases. Mr. Babayan is 
now purchasing goods in the Orient, and 
has cabled to the effect that the present 
stock should be sold at once in order to 
realize, and at the same time to offer to 
his patrons—whom he has ever sought 
to satisfy—exceptional sacrificial bai 
gains. 





Barber—What do you think of this 
soap? Victim—Never tasted better. 


















Violets, Valley, 


"Mums and Roses 


In abundance at 


’ The 
Florist 
75 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


We guarantee shipment of all 
Express Orders. 


DIAMOND 
RINGS 


Our stock of Diamond Rings 
commends itself. We insist on 
quality first, and you will find it 
in our diamonds. Good work- 


manship and attractiveness of 


design are also in evidence. All 
these are reasons why you should 
ccmpare our collection in your 
search for what you want. Our 
guarantee, which is worth some- 
thing, goes with every purchase. 


Wanless & Co. 


Established 1840. 


168 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO 


Stationery 
Cards 
Calendars 
M| Books 
'S | Novelties 


Innumerable styles. Inspection invited. 


MISS E. PORTER, 47 King West 
WOMAN’S EXCHANGE 


240-210 | 








PROF. MARTIN BRAUN 


Chiropodist 
CORNSEy 





Surgeon 
Late of Vienna, Austria. 
Treats Corns, Bunions, In- 


growirg Toe Nails with knowledge and skill, 


without paio. 


151 YONGE STREET. FIRST FLOOR. 





A SKIRT SGIENTIFIGALLY GUT | 


is a pleasure to the 
wearer. 


The Skirt 


make and design 
such skirts, ensur- 
ing that “hang, fit 
and finish” unat- 
tainable in a skirt 
cut from an ordinary 
‘ pattern. 


64 KING STREET WEST 
First floor upstairs, 


We all know women we'l advanced in years 
whose complexions are as fresh, whoss lips are 
as rosy anc. whose eyes are as bright as other 
women fifteen or twenty years younger. 
Would you know the secret of it? The derma- 
sghognet can tell you. Take, for example, a face 
filled, or partly so, with wrinkles. y rinkles 
may be only “ omiles that have dragged their 
anchors,” but where is the woman that wants 


them on her face? The youthful-looking 
woman knows that 


PRINCESS SKIN FOOD 


is an unrivalled preparation for the preven- 
tion ot removal of wrinkles, for feeding and 
nourishing the cellular glands and tissues, 
making the flesh and muscles solid and firm, 
and a thin face round and pieme. Massage 
directions with each pot. Price $1.50, pestpall 


ones. 
UPERFLUOUS HAIR, MOLES, ete., re- 
moved by Electrolysis, the only sure and per- 
manent cure, Our work in this line, as in all 
others, is reliable, skilful and scientific. Ib 
leaves no scars, and there is no return of the 
disfigurin wth. 

SKIN A SCALP DISEASES always suc- 
cessfully treated. 

Send +tamp for book, *‘ A Study of Your Face 
and Figure.” 


GRAHAM DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
Dept. H. 
Telephone—North 1666. Kstablished 1892. 





502 CHURCH ST., TORONTO 

















A Specialtp..... 


Ne have imported this season from England 
a large and choice variety of the private 
Christmas and New Pear Greeting Cards with 

blank page for printing upon, which are so 

much in vogue in the Old Country. 


for printing respectfully solicited. 


Orders 


Che Bain Book & Stationery Co. 


Phone, Main 1680, IG Ponge Street, Coronts. 


Raritan Bs 


Crompton’s 
Corsets... 


Embody every practical feature of the highest 
grade French corsets, they are the culmina- 


tion of the highest art in corset construction. 


Styles 343, 409, 606 


fill every requirement of the smartest dressers. 
Sold by all reputable dealers in Canada. 


Do not be put off with inferior makes. 
Ask to see Crompton’s New Models. 


’ Z 
FOWNES)’ “cant nouveau steot 


The advantages of this new cut and perfected style of glove over any other 
make now offered to the public, are the following. 

FIRSTLY—Extreme elegance and perfect fit. 

SECON DLY—tThe glove when fastened closes at the palm, where there 
has hitherto been an unsightly opening, thus keeping the hand comfortable and clean. 

THIRDLY—The thumb seam does not in any way hurt when on the hand. 

FOURTHLY—The glove allows much greater play in the palm of the 
hand, especially when a walking-stick or an umbrella is in use these advantages are 
immediately seen and appreciated. 


NOTA.—It is most important and essential for the success of this special cut glove that 
customers ask for the correct size they wear and are supplied with same. 


tmp |WANITY 


“ Thistle | 
Brand” | 
: | 
Kippered | 
Herrings | 
are.the best Cana- | | 
dian fish to be had. | 
No heads or tails 
| to fill the 
| Quality guaran- 


|| teed. Ask for this || 
brand and be sure 




















To a certain extent is 
highly laudab‘e virtue. Wo- 
men were intended by nature 
to be beautiful, and all beau- 
tiful women invariably pos- 
sess beautiful hiir and are 
pardonably vain ofit. Hair 
requires unremitting watch- 
fulness and care, and a 
special study of its needs to 
enable it to retain itsappear- 
ance,tcolor and abundance, 


Pember 


(27-129 YONGE ST. 


is the foremost Canadian 
Scalp and Hair Specialist. 
He is at your service. 

While at the store inspect the famous 


Pompadour Bang. 


Dorenwend’s 





can. 











you get it. | 





~~ 


| | 

| | | | 
| ARTHUR P. TIPPET & CO. | | 
| | Wholesale Agents. | 
| 




















—_—_____—_—_ || Hair-Goods and Hair-Dressing 


PRESCRIPTIONS 





a 


ANDREW JEFFREY 
Cor. Carlton and Yenge Streets 
Terente 





Our Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Bang 
Switches, etc., are perfection. 


Ladies’ Hair Dressed for Balls, Parties, etc. 
Marcel Wave a specialty. 





Our—=> specialty. 


Wood Floors) ME DORENWEND CO. OF TORONTO 


103-105 YONGE STREET 
Telephone— Main 1551. 


are made in our own factory and are 


now to be found all over Canada from 





Halifax to- Vancouver. They are superior | 


Ladies and Gentlemen MLadam Lytell, 


to the cheap American floors imported have you consulted 


here, and carry with them our guarantee. 335 JARVIS ST. 


In reference to the 
condition ‘of your 
Batrand f&calp? If 
mot, why mot? Per- 
fect work in Face 
and Rody Massage, 
Manicuring and 
¢hiropedy. 

These are all essen- 
tial to ‘health and 
beauty Vapor baths. 
Removal of superfla- 
eus hair a specialty. 
Consultation free. 

Students Instructed. 


Phone Main 3439, : 


In addition to our Catalogue (free on 
request) designs, we make any other 
design required at low prices. 


Sole Agents for Butchers Boston Polish for 
floors. 


The ELLIOTT & SON CC., Limited 


79 KING STREET WEST 


HIAR 














The Corset Specialty Co. 
Il2 Yonge St., Torente - - 


Ist Floor over Singer Office. 






Stout figures require a 
Corset made to order. 
We have expert design- |) 
ers, and warrant a per- | 
fect fit. Hose supporters |) 
attached. Imported Cor- [7 
sets and Health Waists 
always in stock. Repair- 
ing or refitting of any 
make of Corset neatly 
done. 


Reliable Agents Wanted. ‘a 


Balls, 
Parties, 
Etc. 


The latest novel- 
ties from London, 
Paris and New 
York just arrived. 


JAHN & SON, 7” ioioRto.”” 


— |MANICURING and CHIROPODY 


RESCRIPTIONS. PERFUMES Corns, Bunions and Ingrowing 
HOT AND COLD SODA WATER Nails treated by an expert. .. 
Ww. J. A. & M. Carnahan, Chemists, etc. L. A. STACKHOUSE, 194 King Street West. 
cor. Caritem and Church, Terente, " Teremte. Opposite Rossin House, ‘Phene— 386 
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Synopsis of Instalments I. to X.—Instal- 
ment I. describes the meeting at a coun- 
try inn, under sensational circumstances, 
of a man and woman. They part, to 
meet again in an Oxford drawing-room, 
where Astley discovers that the lady of 
the adventure, Norma Bascot, is beauti- 
ful, an heiress, and said to be engaged 
to her cousin. Time goes on. One after- 
noon Norma startles Astley by asking: 
“Would you marry a girl, not really, but 
at a registry office, to set her free?’ 
Strange as the proposition is, it results in 
an affirmative answer. Norma's relatives 
are so incensed against her that she goes 
to her husband's hotel, meeting a strange 
woman in the hall. Astley tells his wife 
that he had been married before, and 
that divorce proceedings had only been 
stayed owing to Lottie’s sudden death. 
He promises to call on the Bascots, and, 
on his failing to do so, Norma returns to 
the hotel to find that he has gone! A 
letter reassures her, however. It states 
that Sir Hugh Darwen, Astley’s bachelor 
cousin, has had a serious accident. A 
telegram follows to say he is dead. Norma 
is now greeted as Lady Darwen, and feels 
what a terrible mistake she has made in 
binding Astley’s life to hers. She goes 
with her husband to Darwen Haigh, 
where she has an interview with Dr. 
Wharles, Sir Astley’s brother-in-law, 
which is full of awful premonition, and a 
few days afterwards a note arrives from 
the doctor saying that his sister-in-law, 
Lottie, who had married Astley Darwin, 
is alive and insists upon seeing her hus- 
band. Under sensational circumstances 
Lottie arrives at Darwen Haigh, but is 
prevented by Norma from seeing Astley, 
who is very ill. She promises Lottie 
money, and has just met her by appoint- 
ment in the grounds when Astiey ap- 
pears, having left his sick-room in hfs 
anxiety to know what Norma is doing. 
This necessitates an avowal, and Norma 
tells Astley she is not his wife and must 
leave him. He asserts she is mistaken, 
but a note is brought from Lottie, which 
convinces even him, and he goes to see 
the woman he thought was dead. Balked 
by Lottie’s relatives, Astley meets Dr. 
Wharles, whom he severely horsewhips 
in the sight of the ladies from the Hall, 
who have struck up a warm friendship 
with Norma. Sir Astley’s solicitor, Mr. 
Capper, arrives. He and his client at last 
convince themselves that Lottie is alive, 


and proceed to find Tom Rogerson, an 
essential witness, if the divorce proceed- 
ings are to be reopened successfully. 


Norma leaves the Haigh, and makes an 
awful discovery 
CHAPTER XVI.—(Continued.) 
They made way for the baronet and 


held their lanterns up for him to see the 
dead man, who was lying just where Nor- 
ma had left him, on the short grass. 

“A stranger, sir, L think,” said a man 
who was kneeling on one knee beside the 
body, raising his lantern for the gentle- 
man to see the dead man’s face. 

Astley said nothing, but he shuddered 
and turned away with a frown of per- 
plexity on his face. 

“Who was the first person who found 
this out?” asked he shortly, with a 
searching look round. 

“T was,” said Norma, in a hoarse voice. 
“I saw a and heard a report, and 
then another flash, and another report, 

id a ery, oh, a horrible cry!” 

\ shudder went round the group, and 
the women and girls gathered nearer to- 


flash 












gether in the darkness. 
~ “What!” cried he, aghast. 

Norma went on: “I was outside, in the 
road; when | got over the wall, 1 could 
see no one til—until 1 came upon— 
this.” 

Her voice sank 


Everybody was crowding round, listen- 
ing intently, when the noise of a horse’s 
hoofs suddenly racted their atten 
tion, and in another minute the cry of 
“The doctor!” went round. 

All made way for the 


dist 


medical man, 


but Astley made a gesture of annoyance | 


when he found that it was Dr. Wharles 
whom the messe nger had brought 

The doctor through 
plantation, and was among them all in a 
moment. 

“Make way, my friends, make way,” 
he cried in his hearty, cheery voice, which 
struck a strange contrast to the sickly 
horror which was in everybody’s heart. 
“Dear, This is a bad business! 
Iie’s dead, quite dead Poor fellow!” 

With just such short pauses as were 
y between the phrases, while he 
made a rapid examination of the body, 
the doctor made pronouncement, 
which everybody had expected, amid the 
awed silence of the little crowd. He ap 
peared to be unaware of the presence of 
Astley, and devoted himself entirely to 
his duty, with the coolness and nerve be 


gotten ot experience 


was dashing the 


dear! 


this 


“Poor fellow! Who is he?” he asked, 
as he took the nearest lantern, and held 
it close to the dead man’s face. 


Quite sharp and clear Norma’s voice 
rang out \ know, 
Dr. Wharle it your house 
yesterday.” 
” Everybody 


A ny ought to 
for he called 


you 


was” startled these 


by 


words, which caused the doctor to look 
up. Perhaps he had not noticed that 
Norma was among the crowd 

Indeed, Lady Darwen,” said he, very 
coolly, “I don’t see how you should know 
who called upon me better than I do my 
self!” 

There was a sort of feeling that the 


handsome doctor, whose quarrel] with the 
lady’s husband was the talk of the place, 


had “scored” against Norma, who re- 
mained silent for a space, while the doc 
tor asked some further questions as to 
the person who had discovered the body 
When he was told it was the lady whom 
all now knew for the first time to be 
Lady Darwen, the doctor turned to her 


with cool and dignified respectfulness. 


“And may J ask, Lady Darwen,” he 
said, “whether you did actually see the 
man shoot himself?” 

“Shoot himself!” echoed she, in sur 
prise 

“Ves. To me the position of the 
wound points to suicide,’ said Dr. 
Wharles. 


“Then where’s the pistol?” said Norma. 

There was a sort of murmur in the 
crowd, and the fluent doctor said noth 
ing fora moment. The men and women 
looked at each other and nodded silently. 
This time it was Norma, plainly, who 
had “seored” against the doctor. 

For the ground had been searched all 
round the body, and no trace of any 
weapon had been found 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The silence was broken by one of the 


ED 
i 


, ing round ’ere o’ neghts, 








men in the group round, who nodded first 
to the lady and then to the doctor. 

“lve looked round and about, but 
there’s no pistol nigh ’im, doctor,” said 
he. 

“The body has been moved, evidently,” 
answered Dr. Wharles. “He certainly 
didn’t fall on his side like this. It’s im- 
possible. The person who found him may 
have found the pistol also, and taken it 
away. Who was it? Come, speak out, 
some of you! Doesn’t anybody know 
who it was found the poor fellow first? 
Who was in the wood at the time?” 

“T was not in the wood, but I was just 
outside, and I saw two flashes, and I 
suppose I was the first to find the body,” 
said Norma, in a low voice. “But I 
found no pistol. The coat and waistcoat 
had been torn open,” she added steadily. 

“Torn open? You mean they were 
open?” said the doctor with decision. 

“I thought they had been torn open,” 
she repeated firmly, “either to rob the 
poor man or to find out whether he was 
dead.” 

A thril) ran through the crowd. There 
seemed already to be a feeling abroad 
that among those present were some for 
one reason or another deeply interested 
in the case. 

“And ean nobody else give any infor- 
mation?” went on the doctor. 

“Yes,” said Norma. “I found a boy, a 
big, rough boy, perched in a tree, that 
tree.” 

And pointed to an oak a few 
paces away from where they all stood. 
Again there was a murmur of horror and 
excitement through the crowd. 

“Who was it?” 

“Ay, maybe he could tell summat!” 
These and similar exclamations ran from 
mouth to mouth. Indeed of all the peo- 
ple present, perhaps the doctor, and Ast- 
ley, who was away in the background, 
were the only two persons who made no 
comment on Norma’s words. 

She could not tell who the boy was, 
and said that he had refused to give his 
nume or that of the place where he lived, 
and that all he would own to was that 
he lived a long way off, behind the hill. 

The shrewd Northerners who formed 
her audience shook their heads, and one 
woman sald: 

“Maybe he were freghtened and didn’t 
like to give his name, nor to say where 
from.” 

“It couldn’t ha’ been so very fur,” said 
another, “or he wouldn’t ha’ 
so late.” 


she 


he come 


been here 


“Maybe it were Raggett’s lad,” sug- 
gested one. 
And by common acclaim this was 


hailed as a 
“Ay, Ned Raggett’s always a mouch- 
snaring rabbits 


good suggestion. 


like,’” said 
“Let’s go to Raggett’s, and ast 


The proposal being hailed as a 


most one 
him.” 


sood 


one, the baronet came forward and led 
the way to the side gate, which he 
opened with his key. 

Since the first mention of the boy, 


neither \stley nor the doctor had added 
a word to the debate. When they all 
started off to Ned Raggett’s cottage, 
left Dr. Wharles still examining the 
body of the dead man. But by the time 
they had the road and knocked 
at Raggett’s door, the doctor was in the 
front rank of the enquirers. 

Norma found that Raggett’s 
very cottage where the good-looking 
young woman had curtly refused to call 
up her husband after the tragedy, and 
she already felt pretty sure that Ned 
would prove to be the boy whom she had 
found in the tree. 

It was a long time before they could 
get admittance: and when the black- 
eyed Nance aggett opened the door, and 
the doctor enquired courteously whether 
they could speak to her step-son, she 
looked horribly frightened, and leaving 
them all at the door abruptly, went to 
the foot of the stairs, and called, “Ned! 
Ned!” in a husky voice. 

Ned appeared to be quite as| unwilling 
to come down as his step-mother had 
been. Dr. Wharles at last offered to go 
up and fetch him; and bounding up the 
narrow, rickety staircase two steps at a 
time, brought down the trem- 
bling hobbledehoy, who proved, as Nor- 
ma knew at once by his voice and gait, 
to be lad whom she had found 
perched in the 


they 


crossed 


was the 


he soon 


the 
tree. 

All efforts, however, to make him com 
municative on the subject of what 
had seen failed utterly. It was impos 
sible for him to deny that he had been 
in the tree, for Norma identified him posi 
tively, and forced him into confession. 

“You remember my crying out and 
your calling to me from the tree?” she 
said. 


he 


“Ay,” said the boy with a sullen nod 


“Well, lad, tell us how you coom up 
there, and what you see,” said the man 
from the cottage next door, laying an 
encouraging hand on Ned’s shoulder 


As he still hesitated, Dr. Wharles pat 
ted him kindly on the other shoulder 

“Yes, speak out, and don’t be afraid 
We’re all friends 

It was a strange sight, Norma 
thought, as stood in the background 
of the group watching, by the light of 
the little lamp which had been 
hastily lighted and placed on the mantel 


here.” 
she 


smoky 





piece, the sullen, frightened face of the 
boy, heavy, stupid, yet cunning withal, 
and the two men, one on each side of 
him: the tall, well-dressed doctor with 
his cheery manner and bright black eyes 
on the one side; the rugged miner, with 
earnest face and ponderous manner, on 
the ther 





I see nowt,” 


blurted out the lad after 
a long silence. 


“Coom, coom, no lies, laddie. Yo’ must 
ha’ seen summat,” said the miner, giving 
him a shake 


The 
methods 


doctor tried more conciliatory 

“Well, if you saw nothing you must 
have heard something,” urged he. “What 
did you hear now? 

The boy looked up at him with a sid 
long look of ever-increasing alarm. 

“I heerd a gun,” he admitted slowly 
and sulkily, “and thowt it was poach- 
ers.” 


lookout for 


Wharles in his cheery tones, “you know 


boy, Dr. Wharles,” 


quarrel. 








“But what made yo’ get oop, t’ tree, 
lad?” 

Another long pause, and then the boy 
said, “I was in t’ wood; I’d gotten over 
t’? wall. An’ I see Squire comin’—” 

“Squire!” 

There was a fresh murmur, and with- 
out daring to look straightforwardly at 
him, all the crowd in tle little cottage 
room felt that their attention, though 
not their eyes, was riveted on Astley, 
who at once came forward a step from 
the mantelpiece against which he had 
been leaning. 

“Speak t’ truth, 
warningly. 

“He’s probably speaking the truth 
now,” said Astley quietly. “For it’s a 
fact that I came back to The Haigh this 
evening from the town, and passed 
through the plantation an hour or so 
ago.” 

Again there was a slight sensation 
observable, to the keen eyes of Norma at 
least, among the people present. They 
felt there was a fascinating mystery 
somewhere. 

“So you got up in the tree for fear of 
being discovered by Sir Astley on the 
his rabbits?” said Dr. 
Wharles. e 

The lad began to stammer and to 


lad,” said the miner 


tremble. 


“T didn’t do no harm,” he said in his 


rough voice. “There’s others gets into t’ 
wood besides me.” 


The doctor instantly changed his tone 
to one of good-humored kindness. 
“Oh, Sir Astley won’t be hard upon 


you this once in a way for trespassing. 
As you say, you’re not the only offend- 
er 


” 


The doctor had scarcely finished speak- 
ing when the people began to make way 


for the baronet, who appeared suddenly 
desirous of taking a more prominent 
part in the proceedings than he had 
done. 


As he came forward, the miner 

who was on one side of Ned gave way at 

once: the doctor, however, did not. 
“Don’t be flurried, my boy,” said Dr. 


what you saw, or what you didn’t see. 
and what you heard or didn’t hear. Don’t 
let anyone flurry you.” 

“Be good enough not to prompt the 
said Astley sharply. 

All present held their breath. News of 
the scene between these two men had 
spread like wildfire through the neigh- 
borhood, and many and wild were the 
conjectures afloat as to the cause of the 
The doctor’s usually handsome 
face still bore eloquent witness to the 
result of it. 

“Nothing was further from my 
thoughts, I assure you, Sir Astley,” said 
Dr. Wharles, with a bland and slightly 
martyr-like air conducive to a feeling of 
sympathy on his behalf against his late 


assailant. “But the poor little chap 
seems nervous, and whatever violence 
you may think proper to use in your 


dealings with grown men, | insist upon 
your more gentle treatment of the boy.” 

Astley was furious. The doctor was 
indeed making artful use of his wounds 
to excite sympathy for himself and an- 
tagonism against the baronet, who was 
really the most kind-hearted of men. 

It was some seconds before Astley 
could trust himself to speak. -Then he 
turned to the people round him, and 
said, in a steady and_ straightforward 
way that appealed as strongly to the 
men as the more theatrical manner of 
the doctor did to the women: “I think, 
though you don’t know me very well yet, 
you have all enough of me to be 
sure I would never use violence towards 
any person didn’t thoroughly de- 
serve it.” 

There was a murmur of assent audible 
at once; and the doctor grew rather less 
florid as he shrugged his shoulders, still, 
however, keeping a showily protecting 
hand on the shoulders of the boy who, 
truth to tell, was as solid and sturdy a 
young rascal as the county held, and 
could have held his own in a tussle with 


seen 


who 


either of the men. 


“You got up in the tree to hide from 


me,” said Astley, in a very calm, mea- 
sured voice, and without any trace of 
violence; “and what happened after 


that?” 

Stubborn silence on the part of the 
boy. 

“Speak ouf, laddie,” 
from a little distance. 

“Don’t be afraid,’ reiterated 
tor close to his side. 

“I dunno what happened after that,” 
said Ned sullenly. 

“Yo’ must ha’ seen somebody down 
below. If you could see t’ squire you 
could see other folk,” said the miner. 

“Did you see anybody else?” asked 
the doctor, still keeping up that friendly 
tone which contrasted so strongly with 
the slightly cross-examining manner of 
the others. 

“No,” said Ned. 
Squire.” 

“You mean, perhaps,” 


said the miner 


the doe 


“T see nobody ’ceptin’ 


suggested the 


genial doctor, “that you saw Sir Astley 


while you were still on the ground. But 
when you got up in the tree you were 
too high up to distinguish anybody be- 
low.” 

“Ay, that’s reght,” said Ned. 


Astley laughed a little, and at the 
sound Dr. Wharles looked round with 
some slight uneasiness, perhaps afraid 


of another attack from the hot-headed 
baronet. 

“TI dare say,” said Astley quietly, “we 
shall get at something more reasonable 
from the lad when there’s no one beside 
him to put the words in his mouth.” 

At that the doctor stood up quickly. 

“Do you mean to suggest that I am 
taking this boy’s part, and saving him 
from being bullied, with any improper 
motive, Sir Astley?” asked he with fire. 

“T only mean,” said Astley, as calmly 
as before, “that we’ve not heard all the 
truth yet, but—that we shall probably 
be able to get at it by and by 5 

There was an feeling growing 
in the group, that resolved itself into an 
instinctive withdrawal of the better sort 
among them towards the door. Some 
thing in the faces and in the manner of 
the*two men who were meeting each 
other so fiercely eve to eye, seemed to 
imply that there was more than a mere 
discussion of an exciting affair between 
them, that there something inti 
mate, something personal in the matter, 
that called upon casual spectators to be 
modest. 

Before, however, this feeling had re 
solved itself into definite action on the 
part of the bystanders, Astley, without 
another word to the boy, turned his 
back on the doctor, and advancing to the 
corner where Norma was_= standing, 
shrinking, nervous, trembling, he took 
her hand in his arm, and saying gently: 
Come, dear,” led her out of the cottage, 
with a courteous acknowledgment, as he 
went, of the salutations of his tenants 
and humble neighbors. 

Once in the road outside, Norma was 


’ 


uneasy 


was 





able to speak freely. As she and Astley 
crossed the road together, and walked 
along slowly under the shadow of the 
black wall, she whispered: 

“Astley, you were right. The boy 
didn’t tell all the truth about what he 
saw.” 

“T was sure of that.” 

“He told me, as soon as he came down 
from the tree, that the murderer lifted 
the body up and threw it down again.” 

“What?” 

“Sh—sh! I don’t think you’d bettér 
go back,” said she quickly, as Astley 
stopped and turned. “You'll get nothing 
from him now. Let Mr. Capper know. 
There'll be an inquest, won’t there?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Perhaps the truth 
then.” 

“The truth. What is the truth?” said 
Astley, his voice sinking till it was as 
low as hers. 

But that was a question she was not 
prepared to answer. They looked at 
each other furtively in the weak light of 
the one lamp, and they saw the same 
fear in each other’s eyes. 

It was Norma who spoke first. 

“Let’s go out into the fields,” she said, 
“where we can be quite sure no one can 
hear us. Just for a minute. I want to 
say something to you.” 

So they went back, and re-crossed the 
lane, and went over the stile into the 
open ground, where Norma felt safe from 
being overheard. 

“T want to tell you,” 
we say good-night—” 

“Good-night!” cried he in consterna- 
tion. “Aren’t you going back with me 
then?” 

“Not on any account. And you are 
not to ask where I live, or to come and 
see me.” 

“But why shouldn’t you stay at the 
Haigh? People will chatter, and ask all 
sorts of questions if you don’t come back, 
and if they know you're living here!” 

Norma made an impatient movement 
with ther hand, in her impulsive, half for- 
eign fashion. 


will come out 


she said, “before 


“What does that matter? Wouldn’t 
they chatter in any case? Let them 


talk till they’re tired of talking. I tell 
you I have a reason,” said she imperi- 
ously. “Now I want to tell you not to 
be alarmed if the truth doesn’t all come 
out at the inquest. I have an idea that 
it won’t; I have an idea that we shall 
be made to suffer a good deal more be- 
fore it Now will you promise me 
not to quarrel with Dr. Wharles again, 
and not to express any suspicion of any- 
body—” 

“You know something?” said Astley 


does. 


quickly. 
“IT don’t indeed. I know absolutely 
nothing. But—lI believe it’s my Italian 


blood, I have a faney that I can play 
detective a little, and I tell you I 
shouldn’t scruple to do it in a cause I 
had deeply at heart.” 

“Come, you can tell me, what do you 
suspect?” 

“IT can tell you nothing. You would 
laugh at me. But I want you to be very 
circumspect, and very quiet and—very 
generous to your wife.” 

“You are my wife,” 
sionately. 

“I don’t mean me, though,” said Nor- 


eried Ast ley pas- 


ma demurely. “L mean, to—the other 
one.” 

“But why—” 

“Do as I tell you. And remember 
again and again, you are not to be 
alarmed whatever they say, whatever 


they think.” 
“| wish you'd explain,” said Astley 
uneasily. 


But she would not. She called his at- 


y tention, at that moment, to a commotion 


in the lane behind them, and returning 
thither, they found that the police had 
come from Blackdale, and with them a 
fresh crowd of sensation-mongers. 

The people streamed into the road, 
into the plantation. The police went 


first, with Dr. Wharles, who had been 
summoned from Raggett’s ‘cottage to 
explain what indeed there was little 


need to explain. Norma and Astley, 
drawing together under the shelter of 
the hedge that bordered the lane, beside 
the stile, heard the doctor’s ringing tones 
as he talked. The people who had been 
in the cottage, and who had seen the 
body, did not, for the most part, join in 
this second expedition into the wood; 
they formed groups in the lane, discuss- 
ing the mysterious affair. 

The words of some of these gossips 
reached the ears of Astley and his com- 
panion, as, anxious that the people 
should disperse before they themselves 
went back into the lane, they waited a 
few minutes in.silence near the stile. 

“It’s a rum thing this, and a bad be- 
ginning for t’ new master oop at t’ 
Haigh,” said one man to another, in a 
low voice. 

“Ay,” said his mate, “let’s hope as ow 
t? truth ’ll coom out and clear him.” 





New Coffee. 


For the U. 8. Army. 

Some soldiers are badly affected by 
coffee drinking. The hospital steward in 
one of the army posts in the West says: 
“Though in the medical service of the 
army, I suffered agony for two years 
from a case of chronic gastrie indiges- 
tion, and now that I am free from all 
the tortures attendant upon it, I attri- 
bute it to the good effects of Postum 
Food Coffee, both as a food and as a 
beverage. 

“T used 
means to 





medicinal and mechanical 
relieve myself during those 
two years, and even though | had left 
oif the use of coffee, I did not find my- 
self in any measure free until I had 
commenced using Postum. 

‘Being in charge of a detachment of 
the Hospital ( orps, US.A., I, of course, 
had supervision of the mess, and by de- 
grees | have initiated into using Postum 
every member of the mess,some of whom 
were formerly very loud in their denun- 
clation of anything ‘manufactured.’ And 
going still further, I have supplied it to 
our patients in lieu of coffee; none have 
found fault, while many have praised it 
highly, and when returned to duty have 
continued the use of it when it was pos- 
sible, for a soldier has an extremely 
hard time in trying to choose his own 
food. 

“For the past eight months not a 
grain of coffee has been used in this 
hospital, and thanks to a cook who pre 
pares Postum just right, there is a bril- 
liant prospect of coffee taking a perman- 
ent seat in the background. 

‘One who has passed through the hor- 
rors of indigestion as I have shudders as 
he looks back upon his sufferings, and, 
when cognizant of the cause, will shun 
coffee as he would a rattlesnake.” Name 
given by Postum Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 








It's an everyday occurrence when 
personal friends meet over a cup of 


LUDELL? 


Ceylon Tea to hear them express 


their delight. 





Astley started. Norma held his arm in 
her hand like a vice. 

The first speaker went on: “I'll not 
believe it easy of t? new master. He’s a 
nice chap, for all he’s a bit violent, as t’ 
doctor says.” 

“T’ doctor had proofs of it t’ other 
day!” said the second man. “But he 
says hissen as how he doan’t think we 
ought to talk as if we felt suspicious, 
without more proof than we gotten.” 

Norma was trying to draw Astley 
away: but he seemed to be rooted to the 
spot. ‘They suspect me of the murder!” 
he eried hoarsely. 

(To be continued.) 





‘“‘The Mineral Bath City.” 





Twenty-one miles north of Detroit is 
situated Mount Clemens, a city known 
as “The Carlsbad of America,” at which 
place thousands of people visit every 
year for treatment of different ailments, 
and the wonderful cures that are made 
with rheumatic sufferers are almost mir- 
aculous. Principal among the diseases 
cured are those that accrue from traces 
of uric acid in the blood. But the wa- 
ters of the Springs are a panacea and 
cure for bilious and liver troubles, diges- 
tive troubles, nervous disorders, general 
debility, ete. 

A handsome booklet giving all particu- 
lars with regard to Mount Clemens can 
be had by applying to Grand Trunk city 
office, northwest corner King and Yonge 
streets. 





Individualities. 





Justice Grantham is certainly making 
a record as the murder judge of England. 
In one day at Leeds recently he tried 
three murder cases—two before lunch- 
eon and one after. 

King Edward’s reconciliation with the 
Due d’Orleans, in spite of the. latter's 
gross insults to the late Queen Victoria, 
is said to have been due to the interven- 
tion of Emperor Francis Joseph of Aus 
tria and of King Christian of Denmark, 
out of regard to the Duchess of Orleans. 

Once a fashionable woman of Newport 
expressed to the late Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton a fear that it was not entirely 
modest for a woman to speak in public. 


The dignified president of the suffragists 


looked at her with mild surprise. “Why,” 
she said, “there are not so many people 
at our convention as there were at the 
ball last night, and surely it is more 
modest to make a_ sensible speech in 
quiet costume than to exhibit one’s bare 
arms and shoulders at a public dance in 
the embrace of a strange gentleman.” 

Of recent visit to the 


his Empress 


Eugenie at Farnborough, General Corbin 
| . ‘ . . 
}said: “She is now a woman seventy-six 
‘vears 


old, but remarkably well _ pre- 
served. She lives in a beautiful villa in 
that quiet suburb, about fifty miles from 
London, and maintains an extensive es- 
tablishment. The Empress herself showed 
us the little chapel where the bodies of 
her husband and her son are lying, and 
low the trees had been cut away 
to afford a view of the chapel from the 
house. ‘That is the destination for which 
{ am bound,’ she said, sadly, pointing to 
the chapel. “They are both asleep there, 
and very soon I snall join them.’ ” 

The Queen of Roumania is no longer 
the only crowned writer of poetry. A 
new royal author has appeared, in the 
person of Queen Helena of Italy, who 
has just published a striking little poem, 
entitled “A Crown of Thorns.” The 
poem represents a woman seated on the 
steps of the throne, with her features 
transformed by grief; no one sees her 
but. the king; her name is Care. Beneath 
the golden crown of the king there is 
another crown, which galls his brow; no 
one sees it; it is the Crown of Thorns. 
Queen Helena, who has, perhaps, drawn 
on her own experience in these lines, is 
one of a family possessed of literary tal- 
ents. Her father, Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro, has written two plays—*The 
Empress of the Balkans” and “Prince 
Arvanit”—-many poems, and is now com- 
pleting a new novel. Her second brother, 
Mirko, is also a poet. 

Gordon Ralph Caine, the eighteen- 
year-old son of Hall Caine, is visiting 


so as 


for his magazine, “Household Words.” 
This is his story of how he came to be 
an editor about a year ago: “I had just 
left King William’s College, in the Isle of 
Man, and was about to go up to Cam- 
bridge University. But 1 was tired of 
school, and wanted to go into the news- 
paper business. I heard that the weekly 
was for sale, and I worried father until 
he bought it for me. No, I didn’t buy 





























had in Canada 







palatial home is here. 









the most beautiful work. 












America to get some advertising ideas 


FINE FURNITURE 


The three large floors given over to this de- 
partment are filled with the finest furniture to be 


Everything necessary to furnish the most 


. The designs and decora- 
tions of each piece are done by artists who do only 


—@Our Mail Order System ensures our out-ef-tewn 
—custemers the completest satisfaction. 


‘Household Words’ through any particu- 
lar fondness for the memory of Charles 
Dickens, who established it in 1850. I 
simply saw in it a chance to do some 
good advertising. When I took the pa- 
per it had a circulation of twenty-five 
hundred, and now it has about one hun- 
dred thousand. I advertised it by going 
all over England with some news-agents, 
and putting sample copies in every house, 
and placing placards on old houses and 
fences. Then I. organized the Dickens 
Fellowship Society, and got Percy Fitz- 
gerald, who has written lots about Dick- 
ens, to go at the head of it.” 








The Use of Logic. 


—_—__— 

A great deal is said in these days 
about the value or valuelessness of logie. 
In the main, indeed, logic is not a pro- 
ductive tool so much as a weapon of de- 
fence. A man building up an intellectual 
system has to build like Nehemiah, with 
the sword in one hand and the trowel in 
the other. The imagination, the con- 
structive quality, is the trowel, and ar- 
gument is the sword. A wide experience 
of actual intellectual affairs will lead 
most people to the conclusion that logie 
is mainly valuable as a weapon where- 
with to exterminate logicians. 


—_—_——— oe 


“Well, there’s one thing about Mrs. 
Frankly,” said the man who always tries 
to flatter; “she doesn’t mind calling a 
spade a spade.” “No,” replied the man 
who had tried to teach her whist, “but 
she’s just as likely to, call it a diamond, 
heart, or club.’—Philadelphia “Record.” 


Sufferer-—I can’t stand it any longer; 
I’m going to the dentist’s this instant 
and have this tooth out. Christian 
Scientist—Nonsense! Your tooth doesn’t 
ache; it’s only your imagination. “Then 
T’ll have him pull out my imagination.” 
—“Christian Science Herald.” 


Result of New York Expert's 
Analyses of 
Canadian-Made Soaps. 

Dr. Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. writes: 
“We sent samples of the leading 
“soaps made in Canada to an expert 
“in New York, and had them thor- 
“oughly analyzed. As a result of 
“this analysis, we find your ‘ Sun- 
‘“light Soap’ to thoroughly cleanse 
“without danger to the clothes, and 
“we are therefore pleased to recom- 
“mend wearers of the Dr. Deimel 
“Underwear to use Sunlight Soap 

“for washing.” 
Try Sunlight Soap—Octagon Bar— 
and you will see for yourself. 224 











British American 


Business College 


Yonge and McGill Sts., Toronto 
Day and Evening Classes. Catalogue free. 


D. HOSKINS, Chartered Accountant, 
Principal. 





ONTARIO INSTITUTE OF 


OSTEOPATHY 


21 NORTH STREET 
Consultation and examination free. 
facili th 











SYLLABIC SHORTHAND 


THE BEST SYSTEM. 
It is the most legible and speedy system i 


use to-day, Has no position, no shading, no 
dots, and only three rules and nine different 
characters. rite for terms and testimonials. 


SYLLABIC SHORTHAND COLLEGE, cor. Yonge and 
Bloor Sts., Toronto. W. T. Moon, Priotipal. 


Want Your Clothes Pressed ? 


*Phone Main 1862 and we will do the 
sens Reasonable prices and the best 
wor * 


A card or phone will bring you our 
prices. 


Cheesworth’s Clothes Press 


130 KING STREET WEST 
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JOHN KAY, SON & CO., Limited 


36-38 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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The SECRET °; PERFECT 
ye, BUST révm 


Sent Free 

Madam Thora’s French 
Corsine System of Bust De- 
velopment is a simple home 
treatment and is guaranteed 
to enlarge the bust six 
inches ; also fills hol- 
low places in neck and 
chest. It has been 
used by leading ac- 
tresses and society 
ladies for 20 years. 
Book giving full par- 
: WOK. ab ticulars sent free, 
beautitullv illustrated from life, showing figures 
Lerore and after using the Corsine System. Letters 
sacredly confidential. Enclose stamp and address, 
Madam Thora Toilet Co., Toronto, Ont. 
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Specially adapted for children, on 
account of its absolute purity. 


Baby’s Own Soap 


is used by young and old alike and 
commands an immense sale. 


Dont trifle with imitations. 


ALBERT TOILET SOAP GO., Mrrs. 
MONTREAL. s-2 





SHA WLS 


of every description beautifully 
cleaned and dyed. Wool Shawls 
and Tartans give specially fine 
results. 


R. PARKER & CO. 


Dyers and Cleaners, Toronto 


201 and 791 Yonge St., 59 King St. West, 
471 and 1267 Queen St. West, 277 Queen Sb. 


Phones: North 2011, Main 2143 and 1004, 
Park 98. 


ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY, 


Genuine 


Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills. 


Must Bear Signature of 











O’Keefe’s Special 


Turn It 
Upside 


Down 


—DRINK IT ALL 
—NO DREGS 
—NOT CARBONATED 


The success attained in 
the short time this Ale has 
been before the public is 
unprecedented. 

A single trial will con- 
vince, 

To be had at all hotels 
and dealers, 


The O'KEEFE BREWERY CO. 


@F TORONTO, Limited 


TOILETS 


are incomplete without attractive 


footwear. The “HAGAR” SHOE 
for women is a perfect combina- 
tion of fit and fashion that makes 


the perfect shoe. 


SOLD BY 


H. & C. Blachford, 


114 YONGE STREET. 





Curious Bits of News. 

It has passed into an axiom that al- 
most anything can be insured at Lloyd’s. 
The other day, according to the “Out- 
look,” a broker actually received a letter 
from an ardent golfer who wanted arate 
for insuring himself against the loss of 
Haskell balls. The broker was not a 
golfer, but his enquiries speedily elicited 
the fact that there was no market in 
Lloyd’s. That venerable institution, by 
the way, thas a flourishing golf club of 
its own, so the risk was adequately ap- 
preciated. 

* 

They have got a_ highly ingenious 
method of dealing with drunkenness in 
Denmark which reflects great credit on 
the master-mind that devised it. When 
a policeman finds a drunken man in the 
street he hails a cab and drives the too 
ardent devotee of Bacchus to his domi- 
cile. If ‘he is very far gone, a consider- 
able time is often spent in discovering 
where the intoxicated individual lives. 
But who pays for the cab? That is just 
where the ingenuity comes in. The cab 
is paid for by the publican who served 
the man with his last drink! Now what 
we should like to know is, how they find 
that publican. 


OUR TenD 


LATEST 


* 


Appendicitis is by no means new, if we 
are to credit the researches of a French- 
man, M. lLannelongue, who claims to 
have discovered that cases of it existed 
in Egypt under the Pharaohs. Says the 
‘Revue Scientifique:” ; 

“It has long been confused with peri- 
tonitis, typhlitis, intestinal catarrh, and 
with diseases of the liver, kidneys and 
ovaries. At the Trousseau Hospital from 
1885 to 1889 there were noted 470 cases 
of peritonitis. From 1895 to 1899, in the 
same hospital, after appendicitis had be- 
come recognized, there were 443 cases of 
it—about the same number. Appendici- 
tis is thus not any more frequent than in 
the days when it constituted a good part 
of the acute cases of peritonitis of un- 
known cause. Appendicitis is a micro- 
bian disease. . . Its causes are nu- 
merous. . . . The influence of intes- 
tinal worms has been noted by Metehni- 
koff. ‘These worms, says M. Lanne- 
longue, ‘have been found by my col- 
league, M. Guilliod, in 128 cases, ‘or thir- 
ty-five per cent. of those examined.’ The 
worms may cause appendicitis by intro- 
ducing into this organ the microbes with 
which their bodies are covered.” 

* 

False prophets and fictitious Messiahs 
are not always merely victims of their 
own hallucinations. They are not in- 
frequently the result of the fanaticism 
of others. A strange and certainly in- 
structive example of this is to be found 
in the proceedings of the Russian peas- 
antry near Kronstadt. A famous priest 
of the neighborhood, Father John, has 
in spite of himself been credited with 
divine attributes by the village folks. 
One peasant wrote a hymn to him, and 
a sect began to grow up whose objects 
were to worship him. The remarkable 
thing is that the peasants persist in their 
belief in spite of rebukes and denials and 
threats from Father John himself. 

* 


for my health. Roosevelt has a cinch. 

































































home? How many men do the same | 
because they are bored in the family 
circle? And how do these ill-assorted 
unions end? In the setting up of 
homes which the next generation will 
also fly from at the first opportunity. } 
Why, if the home is such a haven of | 
fuge, is it supposed to be so difficult a 
feat to keep the boys of a family at 
home? Why do girls belong to clubs, 
take up professions, pay visits for 
months on end? 

One might go on asking such questions 
as these almost as unceasingly as M. 
Maeterlinck propounds problems, only 
there is never any answer to his prob- 
lems antl there is an answer to my 
questions. ‘Such things happen because 
the home-life of the majority is not 
what it might be and what we like to 
think it is.. We all have our ideal of 
home; few of us ever realize it. I am 
not now dealing with the first home of 
our married life, the idyllic possibilities 
of which are luckily often realized, but 
with the home-life after thirty years of 
matrimony. To begin with, the family 
is a crude assembly of people of vary- 
ing ages, sex, temperaments and tastes, 
held together by what we are pleased to 
call “family ties,’ a phrase which, re- 
duced to terms of fact, amounts to pub- 
lic opinion and the necessity for food. 
Were it not for these two considera- 
tions I believe half the homes in Eng- 
land would be broken up. But we none 
of us like being looked at askance, and 
we certainly do not like the idea of 
starving, which is generally the result 
of impecunious independence. In_ the 
middle classes professional women have 
solved much of the problem of emanci- 


Paris is enjoying a swindle now not 
comparable with the Humbert affair, but 
still with some unusual features. A 
pretending canon, an unfrocked priest, 
named Rosemberg, of Jewish origin, a 
financier named Malleval and some oth- 
ers plucked a wealthy widow, Madame 


Civet. Malleval is an interesting char-]} pation, but in society, girls who quit the 
acter. His lively youth resulted in his] family roof are still sufliciently rare to 


being disinherited. He decided to marry 
money, and did it. And then on the day 
of his wedding he went out with his 
wife, took a cab, went to a certain gam- 
bling club on the Boulevards, and told 
her to wait outside. That was, it ap- 
pears, in the afternoon, and at 2 o’clock 
in. the morning the bride was still wait- 
ing. When he finally arrived, the bride- 
groom informed her that he had lost the 
whole of her “dot” at play. According 
to the Paris papers that was but a typi- 
eal incident of his career! 


be looked upon with suspicion and dis- 
approval. A girl who sets up a separate 
establishment during her parents’ life- 
time is almost unheard, of even in these 
progressive days. There are a_ good 
many who would like to do so, but a girl 
in society must live at home, and her 
only eseape is through marriage, and 
this in spite of all that we hear about 
the spirit of independence in the present 
day. 

Take the case of an ordinary family 
such as we come across only too fre- 
quently in what are termed the “stately 
homes” of England. The father and 
mother, had they consulted their own 
wishes, would have parted long ago, but 
“for the sake of the children” they keep 
up the mockery of a home. The children 
number, say, six, two sons and fom 
daughters. The eldest son (especially of 
a peer) is generally deficient, the young- 
est generally gets into trouble. Of the | 
girls, two are plain and two are pretty. | 
They would be fond of each other did 
they! not see quite so much of each oth 
er. But you do occasionally get bored 
by the same faces at breakfast every 


morning. If they all marry they = 
demonstratively affectionate to each 
other when they meet, though each has 





Domestic Charms. 

HE writer of “Comments of a 
Countess” in the London “Out- 
look” thus moralizes on the tra- 
ditional charms of home. It is 

interesting to speculate how far the con- 
ditions she describes apply to life in 
Canada: 

About no subject on earth is there so 
much delusion as “the home.” Its idyl- 
lic possibilities have been vaunted for 
centuries by poets and orphans’ with 
imaginations. People who tell the truth 
about popular illusions are invariably 
called cynical; so when I affirm that the 
English home is seldom the ideal spot 
we like to picture, I shall be considered 
an unfeeling person with a deplorable 
insight into our most carefully cherished 
national delusions. If 1 am wrong in 
asserting that we have for centuries har 
bored a false impression of the home, 
why is it that everyone is so wildly anx 
ious to leave it? Theoretically, if it 
were all it is depicted—the scene of ex- 
quisitely tender associations, of restful 
and soothing family communion — we 
should be only too thankful to remain 
in it. Yet no one stays at home who 
can possibly get away. How many girls 
marry because they are unhappy at 


scone eatin asia cacnmalaimiansieaiiilan 


a slight contempt tor the other’s hus- 
band. If they remain single they get on 
each other’s nerves. Half a century ago 
they would have sat together all day 
sewing while their mother read aloud to 
them. Nowadays nobody sews, and 
there are few new books which you could 
allow your mother to read aloud. So 
they pine for independence and careers, 
and sooner or later are obliged to go 
through “rest cures” for their shattered 
nervous vitality. Yet at any suggestion 
for the further independence of woman 
we hear shrieks of indignation about 
“undermining the home” and destroying 
“the family ties.” 

The truth is that we have outgrown 
the patriarchal age, and except in those 
cases where the relation between par- 
ents and children is based upon love and 
respect the foundations of the home are 
quaking. Marriage, we are all agreed, is 
woman’s sphere, her divinely-ordered 
end; but what of the million or so odd 
women who can never possibly be mar 
ried owing to the lack of men? Are 
they to spend their lives vainly praying, 
like the historic lady in the wood, for a 
husband: when the owl answered “Who, 
who?” she cried “Anybody, good Lord!’’? 
Our grandmothers may have been con 
tented with “anybody” for a husband; in 
the present day we are all so concerned 
for our liberty that we are not anxious 
to exchange the restrictions of one home 
for another. 

Not that I would imply that all. 
homes are necessarily unhappy—far 
from it. . . . The charms of home 
are generally vaunted by people whose 
experience of it is dimmed by distance 
of time or space. No woman living at 
home with five unmarried and unoccu 
pied sisters is ever likely to burst into 
poetic raptures over her home, but the 
sojourner in Kamschatka will pen stir- 
ring odes in its memory, for “distance 
lends enchantment to the view” of noth 
ing so much as of the home 





Made a Turn Over. 





Any @ne Can Do It. 
A principal in a publie school in Ohio 


had a food experience that will be fa- 
miliar to many school teachers. 

“The hard work of the schoolroom 
was so wearing that | was completely 
worn out, and could barely walk home 
at night, and at other times I was so 
nervous that it was with much difficulty 
I ate or slept. 1 attributed my failing 
health to improper food, and felt that it 
would be necessary to quit my profession 
or get some food that would sustain my 
nerves. 

“Fortunately enough at this juncture 
I discovered Grape-Nuts, and am very 
grateful that I did. After using the 
food for a month I felt decidedly better 
and like a new man resurrected from 
the grave. The sluggish feeling, head- 
ache and nervous spells have all left me, 
and I feel young and active. 

“I can better concentrate my mind up- 
on my work because my nerves have 
been strengthened and my health and 
energy has returned and I take interest 
in my work, which before seemed a bur- 
den. 

“T use Grape Nuts every day because 
it is the best food for my system, has 
restored my health, and I am corre- 
spondingly grateful.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


——$———— 


When you are lonesome you realize 
what poor company you are. 





_ Sir Wilfrid Layrier—If I had nothing more to do than take a twelve- 
mile walk to the photographer’s everymorning 1 wouldn’t have to go away 
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A Few Directions. 

——» 
URING the present stringency in the 
D coal market, which is likely to 
last for some time to come, many 
expedients have been devised. A few 
words about how to heat your house 
without coal may not be amiss. 

To use a gas stove, get from ten to 
thirty feet of hose and attach it to the 
gas meter so you can sit and read the 
figures as they reel off. This will keep 
you hot all the time, and also give you 
a fine appetite. In case the gas stove 
does not exhaust all the oxygen in the 
room, send for the plumber and have 
him remove the rest. 

If an oil stove is used, saturate a few 
old rags with eau de cologne, and burn 
them at the same time. Then sit in a 
rocking-chair with handles on each side 
and rock yourself violently up and down, 
holding on with might and main. You 
will thus not only keep warm, but will 
have all the effects of automobiling with- 
out the expense. 

To burn soft coal successfully, first put 
it through a wringer and have it ironed 
out in strips. Placing it tastefully in 
the stove, light from underneath. Al- 
ways keep the stove covers off, as other- 
wise you will have your chimney clogged 
up instead of your house, and what you 
are after is some kind of a fire. 

If you have fireplaces in your house, 
and decide to use wood, do not let any- 
one else make the fires but yourself. 
First, take several pounds of selected edi- 
torial matter, and to give a fickle flame, 
add a few weather reports. Over this 
spread some autumn leaves, which you 
can secure in any forest. Put on top of 
this some clothes-pins—they are cheaper 
than kindling, and your cook will use 
them anyway—-and then add a sprinkling 
of logs, apply a gallon of kerosene and 
light from underneath with a clothes- 
pole. But before doing so, move the pi- 
ano near enough to protect the opposite 
wall and the Persian rug close enough to 
save the floor. 

In case all other means fail, try a bon- 
fire in each room. You will thus get rid 
of some of your old furniture, besides 
heating your house to suit yourself, and 
not the insurance companies or the Re- 
publican party.—New York “Life.” 


The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 











Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases 
and impurities always present in the 
stomach and intestines and carries them 
out of the system. 

Chareoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “1 advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bow- 
els, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent pre- 
paration, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.” 





Amended Obituaries. 

ARK TWAIN has addressed the 
M following letter to the press: 

Sir—I am approaching seventy ; 

it is in sight; it is only three years 

away. Necessarily, I must go soon. It 

is but matter-of-course wisdom, then, 

that I should begin to set my worldly 

house in order now, so that it may be 

done calmly and with thoroughness, in 
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place of waiting until the last day. 


when, as we have often seen, the attempt 
to set both houses in order at the same 
time has been marred by the necessity 
for haste and by the confusion and waste 
of time arising from the inability of the 
notary and the ecclesiastic to work to- 


and giving each other friendly assistance 
perhaps in fielding, which could 
hardly be expected, but at least in the 
minor offices of keeping game and um 
piring; by consequence of which conflict 
of interests and absence of harmonious 
action a draw has frequently resulted 
where this ill-fortune could not have 
happened if the houses had been set in 
order one at a time and hurry avoided 
by beginning in season, and giving to 
each the amount of time fairly and just- 
ly proper to it. 

In setting my earthly house in order I 
find it of moment that I should attend 
in person to one or two matters which 
men in my position have long had the 
habit of leaving wholly to others, with 
consequences often most regrettable. I 
wish to! speak of only one of these mat- 
ters at this time: Obituaries. Of neces 
sity, an Obituary is a thing which can 
not be so judiciously edited by any hand 
as by that of the subject of it. In such 
a work it is not the Facts that are of 
chief importance, but the light which the 
obituarist shall throw upon them, the 
meaning which he shall dress them “in. 
the conclusions which he shall draw 
from them, and the judgments which he 
shall deliver upon them. The Verdicts, 
vow understand: that is the danger-line. 
“ In considering this matter, in view of 
my approaching change, it has seemed to 
me wise to take such measures as may 
be feasible, to acquire, by courtesy of 
the press, access to My standing obitu- 
aries, with the privilege—if this is not 
asking too much—of editing, not their 
Facts, but their Verdicts. This, not for 
present profit, further than as concerns 
my family, but as a favorable influence 
usable on the Other Side, where there 
are some who are not friendly to me. 

With this explanation of my motives, 
I will now ask you of your courtesy to 
make an appeal for me to the public 
press. It is my desire that such jour- 
nals and periodicals as have obituaries 
of me lying in their pigeon-holes, with 
a view to sudden use some day, will not 
wait longer, but will publish them now, 
and kindly send me a marked copy. My 
address is simply New York City—I have 
no other that is permanent and not 
transient. 

I will correct them—not the Facts, 
but the Verdicts—striking out such 
clauses as could have a deleterious in- 
fluence on the Other Side, and replacing 


ee 





them with clauses of a more judicious 
character. I should, of course, expect to 
pay double rates for beth the omissions 
and the substitutions; and I should also 
expect to pay quadruple rates for all 
obituaries which proved to be rightiv 
and wisely worded in the originals, thus 
requiring no emendations at all. 

It is my desire to leave these Amend- 
ed Obituaries neatly bound behind me as 
a perennial consolation and entertain- 
ment to my family, and as an heirloom 
which shall have a mournful but definite 
commercial value fer my remote pos- 
terity. 

I beg, sir, that you will insert this Ad- 
vertisement (lt-eow, agate, inside), and 
send the bill to 

Yours very respectfully, 
Mark Twain. 

P. S.—For the best Obituary—one suit- 
able for me to read in public, and caleu- 
lated to inspire regret—l desire to offer 
a Prize, consisting of a Portrait of me 
done entirely by myself in pen and ink 
without previous instruction. The ink 
warranted to be the kind used by the 
very best artists. 








The Girl Who Didn't. 
(A FABLE.) 


Once upon a time a girl decided that 
she would go in for health rather than 
fashion, and would be a true woman, 
such as men like to talk about in the 
abstract. 

She wore spring heels on number seven 
shoes, and shivered at the very idea of 
corsets. Her waist measured thirty-six 
inches, while her hips and bust were 
only thirty-two. She wouldn’t curl her 
hair, and as she thought powder vulgar, 
her face was always red and shiny. 

Her clothes were all made to hang 
from the shoulders, and she never sat on 
her spine. By the time she was twenty- 
five men ran when they saw her coming 
or going, they never knew which, and 
women looked at her through lorg- 
nettes and said she was an unsexed crea- 
ture! 

Moral—The easiest way is always the 
best if you are a girl!—N. Y. “Life.” 


—_————__—_-_ +e _— 


“Have you seen Mrs. Connyshaw’s 
wonderful collection of old china?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Fussilove, “I have; 
and | can’t say that it gives me a good 
opinion of the Connyshaws’ social posi- 
tion.” “Dear me!” said the other lady. 
“How is that?” “Well, you see,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Fussilove, “they can’t ever 
have kept many servants, or they would 
never have had all that china unbrok- 
en!” 
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AST April I did not see Denman Thompson and 
George W. Ryer’s new pastoral drama, “ Our New 
inister,” when it was first produced here at the 
id Opera House. This play of rural New Eng- 
land, by the authors of ‘** The Old Homestead,” scored quite 
hit at that time, and judging by the warmth of the wel- 
come it has received this week at the same theater, the im- 


pression en made has been lasting. The play appeals 
strongly 




















the innate sense of justice of the average man. 
It holds up to hatred and to ridicule the uncharitable, the 
hypocritical and the unjust. It contrasts the narrow, iron- 
bound religion of the old school with the up-to-date article 
as exemplified by the new acibaatncaadl to the disadvan 
tage oi the for f 

formal religion with the masses, and their demand for some- 
thing more vital, warm and loving than mere doctrine and 
precept, one has only to go to the Grand Opera House this 
week and hear the irrepressible outbursts of applause ‘hit 
interrupt the play every time a point 
Christi 
to cl 











If any one dcubts the unpopularity of 





is scored against 
ns who think that their whole duty is done in 
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and frowning down all 
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popularity of such a play as “Our New Minister® is a straw 
that shows the direction of the wind of public Sela It 
shows that there is a body of people upon whom the 
churches hav | hol who are responsive 
to the app 

As ap ) great strength 
or valu J y exaggeration and 
caricature. It is impossible to believe that there was ever, 
eve New England, a village containing so many hateful. 








bigoted, d ish church people *Hardscrabble.” In all 


his character sketches Denman Thompson has laid on the 





knife. Darius Start 


verdrawn caricaturé 









































It staDic Dt the exagg 
is t ‘ly humor 
Strong ew minister, 1s a prig and 
if he Vit 1e ciums lisregar 
of existing litions lay represents him to b 
zuilty Dorcas Tattleby, a type of village gossip and 
Mis¢ frankly ture, and the same may be 
) slurt who gro he spirit 
i staunch s religiou 

J ws the u tituds the church 
rOIng | f Hardscrabb Ms: 2 who has 
eturned from State’s prison to his native village with the 
determination to lead a better life. This man, really mors 
sinned against tl sinning, is taken up as a protege b 
the | t other causes, gives 
mo while it wins for the 
minister th ple outside t fl 
The ex-c though he will no 
“pea ; the crime of which 
he is the work of a pillai 
of t ouble life min 
ister Tr Phe hard arted 
bigots and hypocrites who knew no charity for the trans 
gressor are put to shame and confusion, while virtue, after 
L ve na 1S triumphs and the new minister 
1s J ( 

\ rp S vé ffectively played hat of 
* Skeezicks,” a Billy Baxter boy The acting of John P 
srawi? his role, and of Joseph Conyers as Darius 
Sta yuntry detective, is far above the average com 
edy ms the play from dulness. 

cf + * 

Hy Co ns are a thoroughly up-to-date organiza 
tir ttainers, and the programme they provide at 
Shea [heater this week is varied and excellent. One of 
t be featur rt how is the athletic and comedy 
Ww | Midget band of very clever lg 
if ) op] ] 
tu ipt iting 
( t g vith vou 
Fr N kn 
r) r ) lo 
« ( g 
t dD eer 
; \ ' 
al ‘" I y] 2 < 
Hal S twen entury burglars,” all contribut: 
effec it ha t been 1 in interes 
Oo 

* * * 
g ngeable nd irrepressible Jo 
Mu ») play at the Grand next week h two sensa 
t Ira Shaun Rhu und ( Kerr 
Gow ] voader Joe doesn’t grow tired of them him 
S¢ 
«< * * 

nou i h 1ew Unity Dramatie Club w 
| 1 \ Naval Engagemer early in January, inst 
of | Summ 03 } month ' 
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i t atrical vhich is st young ha 
wil ssed tl production of three of the slimiest, nastiest 
drama that the new school of playwrights has yet given 
birth { It notable that the most morbid and depre 
ing play ! written by men, are generally presented to tl 
public by women. Mrs. Patrick Campbell has ¢ ipped the 
climax of her psychological dramas in Sudermann’s “ Th 


Joy of Living,” which grovels in the di 


tressing results of 
straight ase of marital 


infidelity Miss Virginia Harned 


has at once charmed and horrified New York in Pinero 

w3ris z a review of which has already appeared in “ Satur 
day Night.” And now Eleanora Duse, the great Italian 
ictress, has given, amongst her other plays in New York, 
Gabr D’Annunzio’s ‘1 


i Gioconda.” Thi p! is de 


ty 
} 











PRINCIPALS OF RICE’S “SHOW GIRL.” 
At the Princess Theater next week. 





scribed by the “ Dramatic Mirror’ as a gloomy, morbid, 
even dull, drama, almost actionless and really a psycho- 
logical study, unrelieved by any trace of picturesqueness or 
of poetry—a hard, compassionless, 
hopeless, dreadful domestic tragedy. At the outset, Lucio 
Settala, a sculptor, has attempted suicide and has been 
nursed to recovery by his faithful wife, Silvia. He thinks 
that he has forgotten La Gioconda, a siren who has held 
him long in thraldom, but who has been the inspiration o} 
his best works. A letter comes, however, from Gioconda, 
telling Lucio that she daily awaits him at the studio that 
he has now deserted, and that she has preserved there a 
statue of the Sphinx that he has left unfinished. 
izes that he must return sooner or later to his work, and 
that he must meet Gioconda. Silvia knows this, too, and 
she goes to the studio to confront the siren and send her 
away, to rescue Lucio from the chance of temptation. Be- 
side the ha‘f-completed statue of the Sphinx, the women 
meet. Gioconda, after hearing Silvia’s wifely protest, asserts 
that she is necessary to Lucio, that she is his muse and his 
inspiration. Silvia in rage deliberately lies, averring that 
Lucio has sent her to say that he will have no more to do 
with Gioconda. The latter then threatens in anger to de- 
molish the statue, and Silvia, to save it, cries hysterically, 
‘Stop! I lied! I lied!’ There is a crash behind the 
where stands the statue, and Silvia emerges with 
her hands fearfully mangled. She has saved her husband’s 
work, but, in so doing, has lost both hands. In the last act 
she is living alone. Her hands have been amputated, and 
Lucio has gone to join Gioconda. A little ray of sunshine 
—all in the play—comes to the wretched woman in her tiny 
daughter, Beata, who, having been sent away, suddenly 
appears to cheer the very last moments. 

In real life there are many such deplorable stories, but 
there are morgues, too, and hospitals and abattoirs and dis- 
secting-rooms that we do not desire to see pictured upon 


the stage. LANCE. 


relentless picture of a 


He reai- 


screen, 


Rice’s “ Show Girl,” which comes to the Princess on 
Monday evening, November 24th, has been pronounced one 
of the most meritorious entertainments on the line of mus- 
ical extravaganza. Written by R. A. Barnet, author of 
“1492” and other successes in Boston, the * Show Girl” was 
staged by that veteran of stage craft. Edward E. Rice. 
Under his direction a wealth of new scenery and costumes 
has been provided, and a host of attractive specialties intro- 
duced. The “Show Girl” is described as a “jolly bit of tom- 
foolery.” With a wishing-cap as a basis to work upon, all 
the comedians have ample opportu ity for original work. 
The company which will be seen in this city is the same, 
with few exceptions, as that employed during the three 
months’ run at Wallack’s Theater, New York. The music 
ef the “Show Girl” is described as tinkling and catchy. 
Several of the numbers. for instance, “Psyche,” “Katrina” 
and “Susie Anna-Anna,” are quickly picked up and whistled 
and sung al] over. One of the remarkable hits of the “Show 
Girl” has been made by David Abrahams, a marvelous im- 
personator of animals. He appears as an over-sized and 
exaggerated cat, and his antics keep the audience in an up- 
roar. Manager Rice has discovered in Frank Lalor, his 
leading comedian, a clever funmaker. Robert L. Dailey 1s 
said to be more entertaining than his inimitable brother. 
Peter. Neil McNeil is another Rice find, and Kathryn 
Hutchinson, the prima donna, has made a great success of 
the role of Psyche. There are charming ballets, 
dances and a host ef new electrical effects. 
s + + 
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Shea promises a list of attractions 
make a first-class vaudeville bill. There will be 
comedy and novelties. The Miles Stavordale Quin- 
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J. I. Tarte—I hardly recognized the old thing, Jim; 


tette play a harp and four banjos and imitate perfectly the 
human voice. So clever is the deception said to be that 
one who could not see the act would think from the sound 
that someone was singing. Waterbury Brothers and Tenny 
combine mirth and music and have one of the best acts in 
this line. Lew Hawkins has a new lot of parodies and 
stories, and will keep everybody laughing. There will be 
cther interesting features on the bill. 





Snap-back Rugby. 





T present it would seem as though the sporting artists 
of the dailies in Toronto had formed a triple alliance 
to sing, laud and praise Burnside and his snap-back 
system, or that the pencil pushers had long run out 

of “stuff” and were ready to hail with delight anything new 
from Shaker oats to a shake-up in the Rugby arrangement. 
Though the game last Saturday was a change which prob- 
ably everyone enjoyed because it was a change, yet it is 
mournful to think the old-time scrimmage, about to be 
guillotined by the press, should be doomed to give way to 
such a tame affair as the snap-back seems ‘to be, after 
watching the heroic efforts of great muscular giants fight- 
ing for supremacy in former days. 

Rugby devotees may not acknowledge it, but there are 
many who follow the noble sport because of the herculean 
fights that transpire between players in perfect health and 
physical development. It is a fact well known that the 
populace of Rome were proud of their gladiators because 
they were giants and good to look upon, and so to-day we 
are proud of our grid-iron gladiators because they are splen- 
did specimens of Canadian manhood and absolutely requi- 
site in the present scrimmage, but if we are to adopt the 
snap-back it means that the player who snaps the ball must 
necessarily be of medium or light weight and capable of 
following up fast. 

Some may argue that heavyweigats: will be requisite 
still, both at center and quarter, in order to buck the line, 
but one must bear in mind there are few men in either 
Union who can buck the line ten yards in three downs or 
forfeit the ball. Kennedy and Hal Walters of the Rough 
Riders are probably the only exceptions. 

Critics may argue, too, that the present scrimmage has 
degenerated into nothing more than a bunch of “wild ani- 
mals I have known.” If this be true, the blame rests en- 
tirely with the referee, who should —s ou a proper 
formation or stop the game. The average spectator seldom 
if ever recollects it is the Union’s duty to appoint referees 
who are not cnly impartial, but capable from experience of 
teaching players how Rugby should be p!ayed. One of the 
saddest ag meers of scrimmage formation was seen when 
McGill and ’Varsity played here several weeks ago, simply 
because Referee Dalton was “dead easy” and did not insist 
on making the men carry out his wishes. 

Perpetual scrimmaging under Burnside rules also be- 
comes monotonous. Instead:of the pigskin being thrown 
in from touch and giving the players a chance of stealing 
the ball, it is scrimmaged, thereby lessening the beauty of 
a touch-line struggle. 

As for the match itself, ’Varsity outplayed the Argonauts 
in almost every department, but that was a foregone con- 
clusion, as the Queen’s Parkers “ knew all about it” when 
they descended into the “ Valley of Decision” to meet 
their opponents. Perey HMardisty, as usual, won admiration 
from everyone by his gilt-edged punting and runs, as did 
also Beatty and Baldwin ef ’Varsity. ‘“So-day when the 
Argonauts meet their opponents in the return match a good 
many surprises may be expected, as the oarsmen and their 


pluck are not dead yet. QO. F. 
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had been up against the editorial shears. 











Vi.—Snerbourne Street Methodist Church, 


LTHOUGH I presented myself at the doors of the 
Sherbourne Street Methodist Church last Sunday 
evening a quarter of an hour before the service be- 
gan, I had difficulty in getting a seat. The occasion 

was the celebration of the thirtieth anniversary, but I am 
informed that an overflowing auditorium is the normal 
state of affairs at the evening services. The interior of the 
church had a very bright and attractive appearance with 
its Moresque architecture and decorations brilliantly illum- 
inated by electricity, and the seating accommodation is 
more comfortable and luxurious than that found in first- 
class opera houses. The organ, which has a very handsome 
front, and 1s situated at the back of the minister’s pulpit, 
and therefore facing the congregation, adds greatly to the 
general richness of color, and the effect of the environment 
upon the visitor is altogether inspiriting and must be pe- 
culiarly grateful to those worshippers who cannot see why 
religion and sombre and depressing surroundings should be 
necessarily associated. The musical service as carried out 
by Mr. T. Arthur Blakeley, the organist and choirmaster, 
may be said to be in keeping with the decorations and 
design of the church, as it is elaborate, varied, and arranged 
with much freedom of taste. The organ takes an important 
part in the Service, and on this Sunday the selections for 
the instrument, eight in number, constituted almost an 
organ recital. I noticed by the annual statement of the 
treasurer, which I found on my seat, that the organ has cost 
the congregation close upon $10,000, that is, including the 
expenditure on the recent alterations, and it is now an 
effective concert instrument. It is the only four manual 
organ in tewn, and has many finely voiced solo stops. The 
choir consists of sixty-four members, divided as follows: 
Soprani, 26; altos, 14; tenor, 10; basses, 14. I did not fancy 
the black surplices of the singers, which made the choir 
locale a sombre recess in the auditorium. The choir were 
grouped around the organ console in semi-circular form. 
with the women in the inner curves, a plan which facilitates 
the director’s supervision. The solo quartette is a paid one 
and is composed of Mrs. MclIvor Craig, soprano; Miss 
Laura Gertrude Shildrick, alto; Mr. Frank Bemrose, tenor. 
and Mr. Fred W. Lee, bass. Miss Shildrick, who, I am 
told, has a beautiful voice of mezzo timbre, was unfortun- 
ately prevented by indisposition from being in her place. 
The opening organ voluntary was a triple number, Le- 
maigre’s “ Priere in E flat.” an “Adagio” by Cesar Franck. 
and the Good Friday music from “ Parsifal,” representing 
the French, Belgian and German schools respectively. One 
could not hear these numbers to the best advantage, as the 
congregation were still thronging in. Gounod’s popular 
“Sanctus” for the choir followed, the solo being taken bv 
Mr. Frank Bemrose. who has a good, robust tenor. He 
was very happy in his soft posing of the voice at the open- 
ing enunciation of the “ Holy, Holy. Holy,” as in the gradu- 
ally increased intensity of the repetition, effects all of which 
were artistically managed. The singing of the choir in 
this number was noticeable for its musical quality of tone, 


and also for the careful attention paid to the shading. The 


final fading away of the voices into the soprano utterances 
of what might be thought to be a celestial choir had a very 
beautiful effect. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s introit, “O hearken 
thou unto the voice of my calling,” from the Coronation 
music, was very delicately sustained, the unaccompanied 
voices blending in softness, balance and intonation to the 
cnd. The next selection, an organ prelude, “ Fiat Lux.” by 
Dub: is, Was a suggestive study in dynamics, the creation of 
light being depicted by a gradual revelation ot the resources 
of the instrument, working up from a pianissimo to the 
massive sonority of the full organ. The anthem by Sir John 
Stainer, which succeeded, “ Hosannah in the Highest,” the 
first subject ef which is almost secularly tuneful, but which 
develops with greater appropriateness to the concluding 
expressive chorale, was a most praiseworthy achievement 
on the part of the choir. After the offertory prelude, the 
march from Handel’s “ Scipio,” the anthem “Zadok the 
Priest,” by the same composer, was sung. The choir ren- 
dered this spirited work with great credit. One did not 
hear the words “God save the King,” “Long live the 
King,” delivered with the pointed emphasis that the Metro- 
politan choir gave it on the recent occasion of its produc- 
tion by them, and I was disappointed in not hearing greater 
pewer and brilliancy irom the soprani. In the strong pass- 
ages throughout the service, the soprani, I thought, found 
the pitch too sharp for them, as they seemed to reach the 
high notes with difficulty; at any rate, that was the impres- 
sion the tone quality conveyed. Stainer’s “ Sanctus’ fol- 
lowed the benediction, thus completing a comprehensive 
and well-chosen choral service of praise. Mr. Blakeley 
kept a large proportion of the congregation in their seats 
with a triple number concluding voluntary, Meyerbeer’s 

“ Coron: ition” march, Elgar's “ Sa'ut d’Amour” 
mens’ “ Storm” fantasia. 
was able not only 


and Lem- 
In the last named, Mr. Blakeley 
to revel in the torrential volume of sound 
of the realistic storm, but also to linger lovingly on the solo 
effects of the instrument in the quieter movements. These 
three numbers were really in the concert repertoire, and 
Mr. Blakeley proved himself to be a dexterous and re- 
sourceiul technical executant 

A word as to the congregational singing. It was marked 
by much zest and unanimity, particularly in the familiar 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers” by Sullivan. This was note- 
worthy for a very decided staccato utterance—much more 
decided than I have yet ‘heard in any other church. With 
so large a congregation as was assembled on this evening, 
the method had no doubt its advantages in the matter of 
clearness. 

One has only to examine the programme under notice 
and to refer to previous orders of service, to come to the 
conclusion that the organist controls the character of the 
musical selections, fer it would be contrary to the nature of 
any musical committee to reveal so much liberality of taste. 
Mr. Blakeley is an Englishman who came to Canada from 
Leeds in 1884, and who, after occupying for some time the 
post of organist at the Church of the Ascension, received 
in 1886 the appointment of musical director at Sherbourne 
Street Methodist Church. He found time subsequently to 
make a tour of the European Continent, and his experience 
there perhaps did much to enlarge his conception of what a 
church musical service should be. He is certainly one of 
the most enterprising of the organists of the city, and while 
hav'ng a reverence for the classic composers, is fully im- 
pressed with the importance of the modern school of music. 
He commenced the study of the organ at an early age, and 
in fact was at twelve years of age an organist at a solary of 
$25 a year. His ideas as to the part which music should 
take in divine service have evidently found favor with the 
Sherbourne Street Church authorities. for in few places 
of worship, excepting the Catholic. wi'l one find so much 
time allowed to the choir and organ. Outside his particular 
church, Mr. Blakeley has made himself favorably known to 
the general musical public by his annual series of free 
organ recitals. The large attendance at his church at the 
evening services is doubtless due in large measure to 
the attractiveness of the musical services which he has es- 
tablished. Such varied selections as he gives infer that he 
must devote much time and labor both to the preparation of 
the choir and to the practice of his own solos 

I had almost forgotten to mention that many of the 
improvements in the organ at Sherbourne Street Church 
were suggested by Mr. Blakeley himself. The instrument 
is fitted with the electric-pneumatic svstem, and has no 
fewer than twenty-seven couplers, which permit of a great 
variety of combinations. The solo organ has no separate 
kevboard, but can be plaved from any of the four manuals, 
reinforcing or being accompanied by combinations on anv 
cf them at will. The plan. it is claimed, gives practically 
the advantages of a five manual instrument, 
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UineLAL Many thugs wuich are noveltves to me are 

quite past interests to most of the girls I have met 

since I came out. Even to some of the other debu- 
tantes it is not quite a new sensation to receive all those 
little attentions which have made the last month one big 
holiday time for me. For instance, one day lately a huge 
box was brought to me, while I lay half asleep trying to 
make up my mind to rouse up, and wanting badly to get 
back to dreamland, for there had been the loveliest dance 
of all the night before, in a beautiful house, and though I 
did not dance as much as at the ball, I think I enjoyed my- 
self more. There were so many cosy little places, all 
cushions and flowers and screens and dim rosy lights, and 
it was all quiet and dreamy and delightful. We were at 
a dinner first, and getting dressed so early for the dinner 
made me a little tired before the dance was over. Even 
though I slipped into the telephone box and asked Mamma 
to send the carriage at twelve instead of one, I felt very 


tired as I lay half asleep that morning when the huge boa 
came. 
ay a 


Nerah brought it in, and she looked very wise and her 
eyes were quite twinkly in that Irish way that always makes 
me wonder just what she is thinking. ‘“‘ Would I open it, 
Miss?” said Norah, and I allowed her, of course, for such a 
huge box was quite a conundrum and no one could pos- 
sibly guess its contents. So Norah went down on her knees 
and untied the box. I was so awfully sleepy that when 
she said “Glory!” it quite startled me. You never saw 
anything so exquisite! First, there was a nest of violets. 
and then a sheaf of lilies of the valley, and then tweive 
yard-long green branches with just one great, perfect, odor- 
ous rose on the end of each. ‘“ Somebody thinks well of 
you, Miss!” said Norah, catching her breath. I suppose 
you will think me an awful silly if I say that I felt a lump 
in my throat and a hot feeling in my face. It was only some 
flowers, after all, but coming like that, from no one, from 
nowhere, and such dears of flowers, too, they seemed quite 
overcoming! No cther flowers wi!l bring the lump and 
the flush, I am sure, and I don’t even guess who sent them! 

* *~ * 

I wore the lilies of the valley at the concert that even 
ing; some of our friends invited us to supper afterwards 
and a woman asked me where I got the lovely posy, and 
told me how much it must have cost. I did not quite like 
her asking, nor her pricing my lilies, and I suppose she 
noticed it, for she whispered, “ Only the Englishman would 
have sent them, but I won’t tell.” It rather spoiled my 
pleasure in them, and as soon as I got a chance I gave thei 
to_a little friend I have’ who is very fond of flowers, and 
who told me she can’t afford to buy any. The woman whu 
had valued them was watching us, and called out, “Do you 
get some every day, Miss Debutante? Remittances must 
be coming out regularly.” I often hear her say things like 
that, and no one seems to mind in the least. It is odious 
of her, for people must think she knows a lot about us, 
when really she only imagines things. 

* *k * 

I have met the professor of Sanskrit. He did come to 
dinner. after all, and I am cured, quite cured, of wanting to 
know him. It isn’t a nice thought, but I don’t think he is 
clean. Mamma won't say anything one way or another, 
but when the professor sat back in her pet cosy corner and 
burrowed his head back into her best white satin cushion, 
the one I worked the snowdrops on, I saw Mamma’s 
mouth draw in the least bit, and she looked away immedi- 
ately. The next morning she asked me to make her a fine 
muslin slip for that cushion, and I know what that meant. 
I don’t want to be exacting, but, dear Diary, I hereby de- 
cide that I cou'd not admire ever so learned and gifted a 
man if he were not clean. Perhaps the Sanskrit gentleman 
has grown careless through devoting too much time and 
thoughts to the past and so overlooked the present. Of 
course, baths are very much a present interest, and so are 
clean collars and well-cared-for nails. 

Mamma is very pleased with me about something. I’ve 
never known half how good she could be until I came out 
this year. Before, she was always anxious about my music 
and my French, and in that long two years we spent in 
Geneva she was always telling me to make good use of 
every advantage, and she rather snubbed me sometimes, I 
fancy. But since I am home again and a debutante, she 
never disturbs herself about how long I’ve practised, though 
[ have really tried to keep it up at least an hour each 
morning, nor does she seem so anxious I should speak 
French with her. She makes me lie in bed the morning 
after a dance, and comes up to sit on my bed while I have 
my breakfast, and one morning she made Norah go down 
and she brushed and dressed my hair herself. I must say 
she made it look very nice, though it made me uncomfort- 
able to have her do it. I told her so, and hoped she could 
understand why, and she just put her hands on my shoul- 
ders and smiled, and sighed, and said, “ My little daughter! 
How often have you brushed mine?” As if that mattered! 
I love to, for Mamma’s hair is really the prettiest thing 
about her, 

+ * * 

We made a bargain the very first week I came out 
When Mamma goes out with me, we come home at twelve 
o'clock. I’ve been very stern about that, for I am sure she'd 
be awfully bored to stop up longer than one—and it is im- 
possible to get home and brush our hair and have our little 
chat in less than an hour. I’ve told Mamma that she’s too 
old to be out after twelve, and she has promised not to ask 
to stay later. When she goes cut to dinner, and I go out 
to a concert or the play or a dance, we call for cach other 
as our engagements allow. It seems to me I couldn’t bear 
to have my pretty mother smothering yawns and cultivating 
wrinkles by sitting on those chaperone sofas until two in 
the morning. Even when we are making our homeward 
move I notice some of the mothers looking fagged and re- 
signed. Mamma says the girls aren’t unloving, but they 
just don’t realize how things are. Of course, a good many 
fathers and mothers don’t go with their girls after the first 
few dances. The girls say they just telephone to some good- 
natured chaperone and ask her to take them under her 
wing. She says yes, the girls go to the dance, and some 
times never see the chaperone at all. There was an awk 
ward thing happened at a dance last year, ot which a girl 
has just told me. Six girls wanted to go, but their mothers 
wouldn’t promise to stay late, so they all asked a lady t» 
chaperone them. They were to meet her somewhere in the 
ball-room. The lady sprained her ankle on rie way to the 
dance and they never found out she wasn't there at all. 
Their mothers did, though, through mentioning that the 
girls had been under her care, and the girl who told me 
says her mother won't let her go to any more dances unless 
she goes from her chaperone’s house and in her company. 
[ cannot imagine myself going alone to a ball, even if those 
girls hadn’t told me all sorts of things that have happened 
—cabs not coming for them, purses getting lost, partners 
being tipsy, all sorts of awful things that one would need 
a mother so badly for! I dare say this is an old-fashioned 
idea; many of my ideas seem to be so. The Butterfly says 
{ am positively pre-Adamite, but Charlie Jones says I’m to 
stick to it, that he never heard of a pre-Adamite woman 
getting into any trouble. 

” 7 * 

I’m afraid I’ve made one mistake, and I am hesitating 
whether té mention it. The other day a very nice man 
who has a very pretty wife, asked me to take tea with him 
in the palm-room. Mamma has been away for several 
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days, but as we know this man and his wife quite well, I 
thought I might accept. I asked if the wife would be 
there, and he said, “ Oh, sure to be knocking about some 
where.” When we went in she was there, but we didn’t ge 
near her table, and as she went out she said very distinctly. 
“T hope you’re having a nice flirtation with my husband.” 
I didn’t fancy the way she said it at all, and 1 wish I'd no: 
gone for the tea. I had been having rather a nice time, for 
the man is great fun, but that spoiled it completely. 1‘ 
ever I am married I shall never make a debutante uncom 
fortable. It is too mean for anything. Besides, if flirtation 
were in my line, I’d be sure not to choose a married man 
I should flirt with Charlie Jenes or the Butterfly or some 
other quite alone person; which is all very absurd. for fliré 
ation seems to me to be making a fool of oneself for the 
fun cf making a fool of someone else. 
—_———__--__ 
There was once an irascible colonel, 
Whose language was simp!y infolonel; 
He cursed and he swore,— 
But the’ll do so no more, 
For he’s in for a hot time etolonel. 
—“Acta Victoriana.” 





The Trials of Haines, P.B. 


OOKING back over an eventful career, Haines clearly 
remembered the cause of his becoming a public bene- 
factcr. One evening curing one of his calls at the 

Morton ho.restead, Miss Gertrude had said, “ Now, if 1 
only had a posteard I cculd slip it into the box and get it 
away to-night; it's too bad that we can’t buy them near 
home.’ Haines did not like to see so fair a creature need- 
ing anything, and when Miss Gertrude, in refusing to let 
him yo for a card, assured him that it was not worth while 
to bother about it, he resolved that he would carry a post- 
card and a few stamps. ). oh 

On reaching his own room that night he put several 
matches in each of his street coats. He felt sure that he 
would have no occasion to use them, but he wished to be 
able to answer in the affirmative that eager query, “ Got 
a match, mister?” A few days later he brought forth, 
magician-like, tally paper and pencils when it had seemed 
that a little outdoor gathering would be put to incon- 
venience to get them. And, though it was some time before 
he had a chance to prove to Miss Gertrude his qualities oi 
good fairy. he had on several occasions the joy of surpris- 
ine friends with a two-cent stamp when a letter would 
otherwise have missed the next mail. Haines always had 
the correct time and the latest weather forecasts; so certain 
was he to be provided against stermy weather that one of 
his friends afterwards said, “If we were caught in a thun- 
der-storm it wouldn't surprise me a bit to see Haines pull 
a lightning-rod cut of his sleeve.” Our friend saw with 
joy that the (to him) discerning people of his acquaintance 
liked him better on account of his foresight, and began to 
depend on him not only for little articles usually forgotten, 
but also for information seldom acquired by the average 
nerson, 

It is said that if you get a reputation for being an early 
riser you may lie abed till noon. On an evil day Haines 
realized that his reputation for being wide-awake required, 
like power, “eternal vigilance.” The occasion was an after 
noon devoted to a picnic. Our friend succeeded in getting 
all the company and all the provisions safely on the train, 
and on the picnic ground he was a very general. But as 
darkness fell it dawned upon the merrymakers that it must 
be almost time to go home, and Haines heard with appre- 
hension the question, “ What time does the train leave?” 
asked in a manner at first careless, then interested, and fin- 
ally anxious. When everyone had professed ignorance on 
this important point. he saw his task, as in a glare of 
light, in a ycung ladv’s remark, “I thought that you would 
be sure to have a time-table.” 

From being surprised when Haines nrodnced any needed 
though seldom carried article, his friends came to be sur- 
prised when he déd not have it. and those that used to mar- 
vel at his great nractical knowledge began to find his limita- 
tions a metter for wonder. This so affected him that he 
was confrorted at times with a neelect of which the most 
eoreless person would not have been guiltv, and at last. 
when his rerutation for making provision was almost lost 
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m one of being neglectiu., he resolved to explain his posi 
ticn, and, if possible, get his friends to regard him again 
as one of themselves. 

Cynically he said to himself that they could not be made 
to kncw how his brain was taxed, so he chose that time in 
an evening’s amusement when novelty is hailed with delight, 
to show the contents cf his pockets. With a few explana- 
tory remarks he proceeded, like a lecturer in science, or, as 
it seemed to his friends, like a conivror, to bring forth and 
state the use of his possessicns. He had change for ten, 
twenty-five ‘and fifty-cent pieces; he had time-tables, pro- 
grammes, post-cards, stamps, matches, pins, twine. a knife, 
some court-plaster and a large assortment of articles com- 
monly used as forfeits in parlor games. He had a diary, 
several note-books, a pocket dictionary and a book on the 
meanings of flowers, a telescope,.a microscope and an 
abridged barometer. He had, in short, enough to fill the 
pockets of three healthy, growing boys, or to cover. as his 
friends saw, a fair-sized table. Long before he had taken 
the last article from his numerous pockets his friends over- 
flowed with surprise and sympathv. Thev returned his 
money and all articles cf value, and by distributing the rub- 
bish to serve as mementoes signified their willingness to 
nermit their general benefactor to return to the ranks of 
the care-free and forgetfu'. Wi. aac G. 
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An old, o'd, story. 





The Sultan and His Church. : 





HOUGH of a naturally suspicious nature, that the 
Sultan finds himself, after all these years of reign, 
practically dependent on his own private judgment 
for everything in his empire, domestic or foreign, 

is not his fault; and that he meets mine with countermine, 
that his capital and his empire throughout is permeated 
with spies, is only natural. Probably in no country, ex- 
cept Prussia, is it less safe to vent one’s cpinions on politics 
or to touch on the sacred person of the ruler. Further, it 
would be simply absurd for the Sultan to suppose he could 
get disinterested advice from any foreign representatives in 
his capital. Every one of them has his own, or his coun- 
try’s, axe to grind, and his preoccupation in Turkey is how 
to “score off” some rival diplomat, even down to trivialities 
that seem to the ordinary man of the world childish and 
nonsensical. Therefore, the question witch arises in one’s 
mind as one contemplates the peculiarly dangerous and 
uncertain position which the Sultan still maintains, is, What 
is this hidden strength on which he religs, and what is it. 
beyond merely playing one power off against another, that 
keeps him on ‘his throne? The answer is that the Sultan 
is a deeply and intensely religious man in the highest sense 
of the word, a man convinced that as Caliph he is the re 
presentative and servant of Allah, and that in the long run 
he, or another Caliph, must restore aii the might and all the 
dominicns of his great predecessors. It is immaterial that 
he shares this belief of his personal connection with God 
with two or three other men—the Pope, William of Ger 
many and the Czar. He is the actual. autocratic and irre 
sponsible Caliph, as long as he obeys the laws ‘of the Pro 
phet and the orthodox Mahometan traditions of the 
Prophet’s sayings and opinions, kn»wn as the Multeka. It 
is said by the Ulema, the most exacting and conservative 
of all religious bodies under the sun, that the Sultan has 
never diverged a hair’s breadth from any of these laws and 
precepts. Consequently, in the Mahometan world he 
has grown to be looked on as a person of almost divine 
sanctity, and with this type of a true believer before them 


regard Mahometanism as something infinitely more im 
portant than the mere possession of territory. If Turkey 


must come to right all things. And no one seems to be 
lieve in this more than the Sultan himself.--Captain Gam 








the truth of this for himse’f if he but gives it 
fair chance, or even thinks about it reasonably 
When by onese'f one is free to go whichever way fane: 


to have what Louisa M. Alectt cal'ed 


felt in the air, and imparts to tt a buoyancy and an exhilar 


the Mahometans throughout their world have come to 


loses a province it is only part of Allah’s scheme. The time 


bier, in “ Fortnightly Review.” 
Wayfaring. 
6¢ WALKING tour should be gone upon alone.” said 


Robert Louis Stevenson, and anyone may find out 


leads, is Open to every impression and, above all, is able 
“a good time with 
one’s own mind.” There is no season like autumn in which 
to make for the land of Vagabondia—although it is open 
country all year round. The young giant winter is already 


ating quality which, together with the sunny skies, make it 
a very epitome of completeness. It comes like a benedic- 
tion or the ending of a fine poem. Surely it was an autumn 
day that William Hazlitt was thinking of when he wrote: 
“Give me the clear blue sky over my head and the green 
turf beneath my feet, a winding road before me and a three 
hours’ march to dinner—and then to thinking! It is hard 
if I cannot start some game on these lone heaths. I laugh, 
I run, I leap, { sing for joy.” 

Most great men of letters have been enthusiastic walkers. 
Shakespeare is said to have conscientiously observed his 
own maxim, “Jog on, jog on the footpath way;” Ben 
Jonson walked from London to Scotland; most of what 
we love in Wordsworth’s poetry was inspired during his 
walks through the lake country. Then there are the true 
vagrants; Borrow, whose Spanish rambles we read of in 
“Lavengro;” the gentle philosopher of “The Compleat 
Angler,” and our own Bliss Carman, who possesses that 
indispensable accessory of the wayfarer—a merry heart. 
Archibald Lampman. too. loved to roam, and in his fine 
poem, “ The Comfort of the Fields” he wrote: 





*Tis sweetest to break forth, to drop the chain, 
And grasp the freedom of this pleasant earth, 
To roam in idleness and sober mirth 


‘ oan 48 and drain 
comfort of wide fields unto tired eyes. 


. . . ° . 


The 


We are fortunate here in Toronto in the many directions 
we may take. The Don Valley is full of surprises for the 
artless follower of the river’s northward course. At this 
time of year one walks through a dream-landscape, full of 
misty, sombre tones, with the silver stream glancing and 
sparkling through it all. Scarboro’ Bluffs, with the blue 
lake surging and the white gulls hovering about the cliffs, 
is another favorite haunt. After such a walk Sir Leslie 
Stephen tells us he has fancied himself “to be a felicitous 
blend of poet and saint’—which must certainly have been 


a pleasant sensation. GLADYS BACON. 





The ‘‘ Sympathetic” Lady. 


She is generally pretty. She is seldom very young. 

She is always rather clever—and she has a_ winning 
tongue; 

She is not devoid of kindness, but when all is said and done 


She never for a moment loses sight of “ Number one.” 


She is so sympathetic in her quiet, winning way, 

She seems by intuition to know what each would say; 

And so from all around her one verdict she has won, 

“ What a sweet, unselfish woman—and yet so fond of fun!” 


Her dearest female ally will generally be found 

To be some haughty magnate who bullies all around, 
Whose vanities and weaknesses by her are read and known, 
Whose carriages and servants she uses as her own. 


If she chances to be married her spouse is mostly found 

Working hard as fifty niggers on some far-off foreign 
ground, 

And sending home the proceeds to his loving little wife, 

Who spends them like a little brick—and leads a jolly life. 

For men who need a helping hand she never fails to search, 

She'll take some Godless club-man, and guide him to the 
church; 

Will share with him her hymn-bcook and look sweetly in 
his face, : 

While the choir is loudly singing in praise of love and 
grace. 


li some fast youth of fashion requires a guiding star 

To beacon him to better ways, she’s never very far, 

Which gives them both occasion for conversations long 

At various times and places—of course, there’s nothing 
wrong! 


And sv she passes on her way of sweetness and of light, 
Whate’er a charming woman does is certain to be right. 


So, heedless of detractors, and by help of 


“nerve” sublime, 
She 


contrives on all occasions to have a real good time. 


Picton. REGINALD GOURLAY. 





Lord Dundonald’s Foresight. 





EW people know that Lord Dundonald, a colonel of a 
show regiment, the Life Guards, a corps supposed to 
be a relic of mediaevalism and possessed of all the 

faults that have filled so many graves on the South African 
veldt, was possibly the only British officer of prominence 
that foresaw the difficulties and dangers of the South African 
war. Like his grandfather, the hero of a hundred sea fights 
and the terror of the French coast during the Napoleonic 
wars, he had ideas. ‘‘ You Canadians will see in this affair,” 
he said, as we looked over the*taffrail of the ‘“ Cunisbrooke 
Castle” towards the Island of Madeira, dying away in the 
distance, where we had received word of the disaster at 
Nicholson’s Nek, at the outset of the South African war— 
“you will see what will be of peculiar value to you. You 
will understand how a small nation, knowing their ground 
and accustomed to the use of quick-firing, long-range rifles 
can hold off what in other days would be overwhelming 
numbers. Canadians, with their adaptability, love of coun- 
try and a knowledge of marksmanship, would be a more 
troublesome proposition to tackle than the Boers have ever 
been, and these fighting burghers of a corrupt little republic 
will keep a large empire busy, I am afraid, for the next 
year.” 

You see, some British officers do understand things, and 

apparently Canada has got one of them. 


eRe Os 





The Worm Turned. 





He loved her devotedly. He was also bow-legged. 
Both facts gave him pain at times. 

He passed it by with a rueful smile when she merrily 
said that his affliction gave him such an arch look, and that, 
after all, he was a pretty good sort when you got on to his 
curves. He bore it patiently when she referred to his walk 
as his parenthetical progress. But he rebelled, and broke 


the engagement, when she called her pet dog through the 
wicket formed by his legs. 

I may not be so overly ornamental,” said he, “but I 
emphatically object to being made useful so unseasonably 
early in the game!”—‘‘ Smart Set.” 
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North German Lloyd 


Regular express sailings to 
Naples and Genoa via Gib 
raltar. Nearly all outside 
rooms. Splendidly ventilated. 








Sailings, rates, plans and full information— 


BARLOW CUMBERLAND 
72 Yonge St.. Toronto 


eT 
AMERICAN LINE 


New YorK—SovuTHaMPTON—LONDON 
Sailing Wednesdays at 10 a.m. 
Philadelphia. ..Nov. 19 | St. Louis....... Dec. 3 
St. Paul. ..... Nov. 26| Philadelphia...Dec. 10 
RED STAR LINE 
New YorKE—ANTWERP—P4RIS 


Sailing Saturdays 10 a.m. 
Friesland. ..... Nov. 15| Kroonland..... Nov. 29 
Vaderland..... Nov. 22| Zeeland........Dec. 6 


International Navigation. Company 
Piers 14and 15, N.R. Office—73 Broadway, N.Y. 
Barlew Cumberiand, 72 Yonge St., Torento 
EE —————————— 


BERMUDA JAMAICA 
FLORIDA - WEST INDIES 


Send post-card for sailings and rates just issued. 


BARLOW CUMBERLAND 
12 Wenge St., Toronto 


ITALIAN ROYAL MAIL LINE, 


New York and Mediterranian Ports. 


Splendid new steamships fitted with the 
very latest improvements. Weekly sailings. 


BR M. MELVILLE, Can. Pass. Agent, Teronto 

















Main 4361, Please, Central. 





The above number gets the New York 
Central office at 69 1-2 Yonge street, 
where they are always pleased to give in- 
formation concerning this favorite road 
New York is reached in 12 hours and 
Boston in 17 hours from Toronto. 








Anecdotal. 





At Pretoria the Jews once complained 
that only half as much ground had been 
allotted to them for a synagogue as to 
the Hollanders for a church. Whereupon 
Oom Paul replied: “Well, that’s perfectly 
fair; you believe only half of the Bible.” 


On one occasion Voltaire spoke highly 
of Haller and then was told he was very 
magnanimous to ads Haller had 
spoken in quite a contrary way of him. 
“Perhaps.” remarked Voltaire, reflective 
ly, and after a pause, “perhaps we are 
both mistaken.” 


do so, 


A friend once 
asking his opinion on a 
and received no reply. He waited a few 
days, and then wrote again. His second 
letter was also ignored. Finally, he sent 


Mark Twain 
certain matter, 


Wrote to 








a third note, i closing a sheet of paper 
and a two-cent stamp. By return post 
he received a posteard on which was the 
following: “Paper and stamp received. 
Please send envelope.” 

A characteristic story is going round 
about Her Majesty and the :Archbishop 





of Canterbury. It 


is said that they were 
playing at 


ecards, when His Grace sudden 























ly exclaimed, “You have revoked.” 
“Well,” replied the Queen, “it is the 
first time anyone has ever told me that 
I revoked at cards.” “I dare. say, 
ma'am,” responded the Archbishop; “I 
don’t supp iey dared!” 

* 

The late Sir Frank Lockwood was a 
tall man, and for some reason an un 
ruly member of his audience once ealled 
out to him in the middle of his speech: 
“Go it. telese “Mv friend is mis- 
taken in apply at term to me.” Sir 
Frank quietly said; “he ought to claim 
it for himself, for, though he cannot 
draw me out, I ink I can both see 
through him and shut him up.” 

’ 
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“The Bookshop.” 


Making 
Calls 


taxes the memory of a woman 
of society greatly unless she 
provides herself with a correct 


Visiting 


List 


The utility of our list is unap- 
prenched—woekiy and alpha- 


tically arranged — embraces 
the whole season—shows at a 
glance the various “at homes” 
and what calis a lady owes, 


Prices $1.5@ and #? 00. 
Very dainty. Suitable for a Christmas Gift. 


WM. TYRRELL & CO, 
8 King Street West, Toronto. 








keer t fit 
; Keep } In 


an especial target of the Stocktons, but 
as none of their poems were ever accept- 
ed, the brothers came to the conclusion 
that this editor had no conception of 
good poetry. To prove their belief, they 
hunted up and despatched to him an ode 
little known from Milton. Within two 
days they received a check and a letter 
of thanks. “I came to the conclusion 
that that editor knew poetry when he 
saw it, after all,” Mr. Stockton used to 
say; “and gave up trying to write it.” 
* 

Mrs. Bigelow, wife of a former United 
States minister to France, was a woman 
noted for her ready wit, but sadly ad- 
dicted to the reading of “Ouida’s” flashy 
and fleshly books. Being once in Flor- 
author resides, Mrs. 


enee, where the 
Bigelow resolved to call and pay hom- 
age to her talent. On her arrival she 


was kept waiting while a servant disap- 
peared with her card, returning after 
some time with the information that 
“Mademoiselle de la Ramee is not at 
home.” A strident voice was heard 
shrieking over the stairs: “Tell Mrs. 
Bigelow that I never receive Americans.” 
“You don’t, eh?” shouted back the irre- 
pressible Mrs. Bigelow. “Well, you ought 
to, for they are the only people who 
read your filthy books!” 


At a small station in the North of 
Ireland an old man carrying a carpet 
bag, and accompanied by an old woman, 
evidently his wife, entered the train. It 
was apparent from their expressions of 
curiosity, mingled with anxiety, that 
this was their first railway journey. The 
train started, and they both looked eag- 
erly from the window, and as the speed 
a look of keener anxiety gath- 
on the old woman’s face. A few 
minutes later the train ran on to a long 
bridge, the sides of which could not be 
seen from the carriage window. With a 
little shriek the old woman clutched her 
husband’s arm. Meanwhile the train 
sped onwards, and was soon once more on 
solid earth. The old woman was quick 
to note the change. Her features re- 
laxed, and sank into her seat with 
the fervent exclamation: “Thank good- 
ness, she’s struck the ground again!” 

* 


increased 


ered 


she 


Once when joining a shooting-party in 
England, the Emperor of Germany hap- 
pened to see a magpie fly right over his 
head. Turning round to the Duke of 
Cambridge, who was with the party, His 
Majesty said: “I have just seen a mag- 
pie. Now, I'm not a particularly super- 
stitious kind of man, but I don’t like to 
tumble “these wretched birds; I 
don’t indeed!” The Duke laughed, and 
said, cheerfully, “Does your Majesty 
know our old saying concerning the su- 
perstition about magpies’ ‘One for sor- 
row, two for mirth, three for a wedding, 
four for a birth. Your Majesty must 
look around for a third or 
a fourth magpie.” indeed!” 
thoughtfully replied the Kaiser. “A 
fourth magpie means a birth, does it? 
But supposing there is a fifth magpie, 
what then?” “If you see a fifth magpie,” 
answered the Duke, solemnly, “it* means 
twins!” 


across 


second or a 
“Oh, 


Once, when Admiral Dewey was exe- 
cutive officer of the old “Kearsage” in 
i886, fifty sailors mutinied, and went be- 
low to the gun deck, where they hud- 
dled together in the dark, ready to blow 
up the corvette, if necessary. Sum- 
moning the ship’s writer, who had charge 
of the watch muster, and arming himself 
with twelve pistols (they were of rather 
ancient pattern), Dewey, it is related, 
started for them. The ship’s writer car- 
ried a lantern and the roll. Reaching 
the mutineers, the destined hero of Ma- 
nila Bay, facing them with a cocked pis- 


tol in each hand, and the other ten 
tucked away in the breast of his coat, 
said: “Call the roll!” The first name 
happened to be John Jones. Through 


sheer force of habit he answered, “Here.” 
Aiming his pistol at Jones, who stood in 
rear of the crew, Dewey said: “John 
Jones, I see you. I am going to have 
your name called once more, and if you 
do not answer and immediately go up on 
deck you are a dead man. Call the roll!” 
“John Jones!” rang out the voice of the 


the 


ship’s writer No answer. Dewey fired. 
The bullet meant. for John Jones went 
through the heart of the man standing 


beside im Almost before his dead body 


struck the deck, Dewey, recocking his 
weapon, said: “Now, men, the roll will 
be continued. As each man’s name is 
alled he will answer and go up on deck 
Cal 1 7 ”" “George Smith!” “Here,” 
answered Smith, putting his hand to his 
oret ind as the muzzle of Dewey’s 
pistol frowned uncompromisingly upon 
him, he stepped out from tl ranks of 
iis fellows, and disappeared through the 
forehatch. One by one the remaining 
fortv-eight followed suit 





He’s Still Cured. 


Ademard Coderre Used Bodd's Dyspepsia 
Tablets Three Years Ago and Has Had 
no Indigestion Since. 

These 


are bound to 





excitement 
make themselves felt in 
the overworked human body, and on no 
part of it do they tell more quickly than 


days of hurry and 


on the stomach. 

An extra strain of work, and especial- 
ly brain always must affect the 
appetite, and what affects the appetite 
atfect the And if the 
stomach is eared for, rested and re 
cuperated, Dyspepsia must result. Dodd’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets rest the stomach and 
it condition to do its work 
Phey also cure Dyspep 
torm 


work, 
must stomach. 


not 
not 


] 


sl 
easly weil 


and 


its Thousands who 
eured by Dodd’s Dy spepstia 
tell Ademard Co 
Jacques de L’Achigan is one 


Listen to his story. 


Sia in worst 


have been 
Tablets will 


derre of St 


you so. 


of these 


“[ suffered from Dyspepsia caused by 


inflammation of the stomach,” says Mr 
Coderre. “IL tried medicines without get 
ting relief, and was almost discouraged 
One day [| read of the cures performed 


Tablets, and | 
them. I found re 
once, and was finally com 


by Dodd’s 
bought two 


Dyspepsia 
boxes of 
lief 
pletely cured, 

“Tt is three 
Dyspepsia by 


Tablets, 


almost at 


years since I was cured of 
taking Dodd’s Dyspepsia 
and I am still cured.” 


OO 


Monsieur Mouton—I vould of Made 
beg to know ze rule grammaire 


moiselle 


ven shall I say I vill, and ven will I say 
I shall Miss Klevver (graciously) 
Why, that will be very simple, Monsieur 


Mouton. Wherever you now say I shall, 
you should say | will, and wheiever you 


say [ will, say [ shall instead. 
Professor E. Masson of Victoria Uni 

versity has resumed his classes in 

French. Telephone, North 1648. 





Stars—Many Minds. 


SHOULD like to speak a little word 
about a class of men who probably 
receive less consideration from the 
fashionable than any other, the liv- 

ery-drivers, who take us to dinners and 


I 


dances and theaters and concerts and 
balls and lectures during the season. In 


our country the season embraces the 
most inclement and trying portion of 
the year, and sometimes while: we are 


dancing indoors the unfortunate coupe 
driver is perishing with cold in some 
wind-swept street without, waiting lit- 
erally for hours, occasionally, while the 
thoughtless girl or matron dissipates far 
beyond her virtuous intention of the 
earlier evening. It is a fact that on one 
night last winter a poor driver and his 
patient horses waited three ‘hours in a 
bitter storm outside a ball pavilion for a 
couple of women who had ordered him to 
be there punctually at twelve o'clock. 
The lot of the livery-driver isn’t at best 
a happy one. The inspiration of the 
mews isn’t lofty, and the conferences of 
the class are apt to degenerate into 
sporty or scandalous precincts. It is a 
well-accepted fact that many a_ secret 
scandal is public property in the livery- 
stables of our city. The driver who has 
had to wait in an atmosphere below zero 
for one, two or three hours for some 
giddy fare would be more than human if, 
while thawing out before a fire at early 
dawn, he forgot to mention that his fare 
was helped into and out of her coupe by 
so-and-so, and that she badly needed as- 
sistance. 
* 

But while it would be advisable to re- 
mind the giddy one that the little cherub 
who sits up aloft in a musty old silk hat 
and a frown keeps observant tab on her 
condition and actions, it isn’t just to her 
that | wished to speak to-day. Rather 
to the circumspect but thoughtless one 
who says, “Oh, he can wait!” when re- 
minded that her carriage and driver are 
on hand. At every dance one sees those 
man-faces peering in at the door, espe- 
cially if one has a fancy for getting home 
in good time. “Miss ——’s carriage?” 
says the big gendarme. “Oh, drive on. 
Here’s Mrs. Earlybird asking for hers. 
Miss —— ain’t thinking of going yet.” 
Miss ——s man drives helplessly away, 
and sometimes repeats the experience 
three or four times before the big police- 
man rouses him from a doze by roaring, 
“Miss - *s carriage. Where's that man 


got to? Hle’s been hanging round here 
for the last hour!” As likely as not 
Miss —— scolds him gently for keeping 


her standing in slippers, and ninety-nine 
chances in a hundred she forgets to hand 
him even the humble but comforting 
“quarter” as she trips up her home steps 
to bed. I am not in favor of the tipping 
system, but when one is having a good 
time it adds a real finish to it to be kind 
to the tire-woman and the grouty old 
coupe driver. , 
* 

A little woman told me tremblingly 
that there was a scandal being circulated 
about her. She looked as if she meant it 
when she said it hurt her, though as I 
begged not to be presented with details 
| don’t know whether it was grave or 
gay, so to speak. The point is that she 
was hurt and worried, which is probably 
exactly what the scandal-monger wished 
her to be. And all the comfort I could 
give her was that if she were hurt and 
worried it was her own fault. Probably 
nine-tenths of the scandals we hear 
about are founded on fact. It may be 
quite innocent fact, but when you get in 
the embroidery, mechanism and 
fine work of the infernal mind of the 
scandal-monger, Ben Hur and the tread- 
mill chariot race may take a back seat. 
There are just the two types of mind in 
society. The one sees evil, even in the 
good; the other sees good everywhere, 
even in the evil, and you can properly la- 
bel the one out of which imbecile, wound- 
ing, fiendish little tales emerge on any 
suitable opportunity. And the consequent 
embittering of the undeserving subject 
and the hardening of the peccant one are 
sadder than most sad things, because of 
so wanton a wrong. The trouble is that 
scandal, like nettles, stings if one fears 
to tackle it unconcernedly. And most 


people fear—and are stung. 
am 


stage 


A man has written thoughtfully and 
earnestly about the study of astrology, 
and concludes by asking me a question 
which often confronts me: “Do you real- 
ly believe?” It seems to be the certain- 
ty of my own good faith which so many 
require, which is a mistake. What I be- 
lieve should make not the least particle 
of difference to my correspondents, only 
that they have not yet arrived at this 
conclusion. What they believe and can 
evoke from their own inner selves is 
their matter, and so long as they wobble 
along bolstering their impressions with 
the declared beliefs of their neighbors, 
they will just wobble, when they should 
stand. There is a type of mind which is 
cautious and mistrustful, and it always 
isks “do you really” either believe or 
think or mean what you say? {[ should 
recommend my correspondent and all 
those interesting themselves in astrolo- 
gy to read a tiny booklet by Frank T. 
Allen of 23 St. Mark’s place, Brooklyn, 


on “Astrology and Socialism, or the New 
Era.” This little head-stretching bookie 


and forecasts the influence the 
various planets have had and will have 
upon the world at large. I think a quar 
ter will bring it to any of you. I know 
any of you will think it worth many 
times that amount when you’ve studied 
it through. ; 


reviews 


* 


Astrology is the most broadening and 


spiritualizing study imaginable. The 
large, remote, intimate, mysterious 
stars uplift the human mind above all 


the trifling details which lay on us their 
burden, and which we so stupidly call 
life. The little book says in one of its 
many wise paragraphs: “The poor suffer 
because of the want of that which the 
capitalists control, while the life of the 
capitalist is sacrificed in schemes to pro 
tect what he has foolishly gained control 
of, or in adding to _ his possessions. 
Neither will experience happiness until 
he realizes that his happiness does not 
depend upon the ‘possession’ of anything, 
for we can only enjoy things in their 
One writer who reprimanded me 
some time ago for putting the silly no- 
tion into her sister’s head that her na- 
tural disposition was according to the 
influences under which she was born, said 


‘ xo 
use 
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WA.Murray & Co 


“THE FLEXIBILITY OF A ‘DOROTHY DODD.’” 


Concerning Shoes. 





“Dorothy 
Dodd” 
Shoes 


$3.75 


ieee fatiguing. 





firmly. It will not bend. 


strong, firm shank that cannot be obtained 


any other way. 
tremely flexible and will bend. 


Every step in such shoes is a delight. 


Our Fur 
Department 


We have established a Fur Department which is winning 
for itself the well-merited favor of those who look for strictly 
It is worthy of note that prices at this 
store for the finest furs are no greater than prices which 


high-class goods. 


exclusive furriers ask for cheaper grades. 


W.A.Murray & Co.liaited 


It has a sole that is ex- 


About 
Mail Orders 


This store has a well 
assistants. 
executed so that customers may be well pleased. 
take occurs it is the mail order customer’s privilege to have 
the matter promptly adjusted—even money back if necessary. 


17 to 31 Kin 


St.East. 
10to 16 Colb 5 


ITH every step the sole of your shoe must bend. The proper place 

for it to bend is at the “ball” of the foot—wever at the instep. 
To make it bend at the “ball” two things are necessary: the sole 
must be extremely flexible while the shank or arch must be extremely rigid. 
Most shoes bend at the shank, thus losing their shapeliness and tiring the 
weak arch of the foot. This is what makes walking for most women so 
The “ Dorothy Dodd” shoe has a shank that supports the weak arch 
The method of sewing the shank is different from the ordinary—it 
is sewn through and through—making a 





trained staff of Mail Order 


Their chief concern is to see that every order is 


If a mis- 


Toronto. 


orne St. 








triumphantly: “Why, many of those 
planets weren’t even discovered until the 
last century, Neptune, for instance, in 
1846!” It seemed, as I read this, that IL 
could see a long vista of wise Orientals, 
bearded and turbaned, sandalled and 
cloaked, “winking the other eye,” and 
murmuring, “Gracious goodness! as if 
we’ve not forgotten thousands of things 
you're just finding out!” 
* 


That many men have many minds was 
brought forcibly to my notice a few 
days since, when one to whom I had 
recommended “The Blazed Trail’ sant 
back the book with a quaint note: “I’ve 
read to the ninetieth page, and it’s im- 
possible. 1. cannot wade through «ny 
further!” While yet the note lay on my 
desk yesterday, another reader, who 
had carried off the rejected volume, came 
in with a rush: “Thank you for ‘The 


Blazed Trail’ It’s positively the finest 
book I’ve read this fall. Such a book is 
a real treat!” Now, both of these men 
had minds, and seither of them lacked 


culture and judgment. It wakened a 
train of thought about whether such 
diversity should not be considered in, 
say, the libel suit which followed the un- 
fortunate criticism of a play the other 
day. The play-actors stated that the cri- 
ticism was unjustifiable and had injured 
their receipts disastrously, whereas a fa- 
vorable report a year before, in the same 
paper, of the same play, had proportion- 
ately boomed it. They got damages, ow- 
ing to the diversity in the minds of the 
critics of to-day and a year ago. But as 
we all know, critics are almost always 
expected not to criticize, or risk all sorts 
of resentment. 
* 

| heard a funny little retort at a tea 
the other day. <A very dignified, very 
big and rather retiring man person who 
seldom indulges in the “crush” of modern 
hospitality, and has not been seen for 
years at a “function,” was rallied by a 
friend on beginning a career of dissipa- 
tion so unexpectedly. He made a bright 


answer, and the friend remarked: “You 
are feeling your oats, I declare!” “Yes,” 


said the large one, with a quizzieal look 
and a nod of the head, “my Quaker 
Oats.” LADY GAY. 





The Sayings of Children. 


HE children at a kindergarten in 
India were being asked the names 


of their favorite kings and 

queens. Akbar, William the 
Conqueror, Richard the  Lion-hearted, 
were the answers of the mass. “King 
Edward the Seventh,” said one small 
voice with a flourish, “What can you 
know about King Edward?” asked his 
teacher, to try him. The child drew 


himself up to the full height of his four 
years. “He is my King!” was his an- 
swer, and surely a conclusive one. The 
child who described Henry VIII. as a 
“professional widower” was an English 
production. Then there was “Jack,” 
writing to his aunt in England his six- 
year-old impressions of India: “Here we 
have a larger moon, and we keep it bet- 
ter polished!” And N-——, who upon 
being told he was getting quite old (he 
had had two birthdays), replied: “Indeed 
I am not; [ am almost new!” When 
still “almost new” N was found one 
day sitting solemnly on a chair kicking 
his legs up and down. “What is it in me 
that wants to go for a walk?” he asked. 
“Not my legs, for 1 could move them 
Ethel and Marjory went with 
their mother to the stores to buy golf- 
clubs for their father, who was swelter- 
ing in the Indian plains. “Ethel,” said 
Marjory, “are these for our Father which 
art in heaven, or our father which art 
in India?” “Hush, Marjory!” was the 
answer. “Don’t you know that our 
Father which art in heaven only plays 
Sunday games!” (I cannot help insert- 
ing here the remark of one pe my ac- 
quaintances to whom I take all my stor- 
ies, because her absence of any sense of 
humor prompts her to inimitable eom- 
ment. “Ah!” she said on being told the 
above, “I suppose, then, the mother was 
married twice!’’) Granville said his 
prayers at bedtime, but refused to do so 
in the morning. “A fellow must be a 
fool if he can’t take care of himself in 
the day!” “Make Tom a good boy,” 
said another five-year-old; adding, “Do 


here,” 


a a 





you hear that, Tom?” And—‘Wait, 
Lord, while | kick Tom!” was another 
of his interjections. Elsie’s sayings were 
numerous. “I wish I could bathe in chap- 
ters,’ was one extracted on a shivering 
winter’s night. When she was about 
eight she hated being called of a morn- 
ing, and thought of a way out of the ne- 
cessity. “Trespissurs on my dreams shall 
be prosekuted!” was the announcement 
in her largest writing found pinned on 
to her coverlet. The spelling was what 
Elsie herself would have called “pathe- 
tic!” “Someone once told me I spelt on 
the pathetic system,’ she confided to 
me! It was very pathetic sometimes, as 
when she wrote of her sweet little “gin- 
ny-pigs!” “King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords,” was in the Sunday hymn. “Do 
you know Whom that means, dear?” 
asked the mother. “Let me 
wouid it be hearts or clubs?” 


see; now, 
Sometimes the comment on younger 
brothers and sisters is delicious. “Why 
does not baby speak?” puzzled one small 
girl. Later, dissatisfied with her moth- 
er’s answer, she produced her own. “I 
know: the things that baby saw in God’s 
house before she came to live with us 
were so wonderful that she cannot speak 
about them. She’s got to be quiet—till 
she’s forgotten!” “Baby’s broken a hole 
in the sky and come through,” was the 
explanation of another, aged _ three. 
Jack, rather older (aged eight), was a 
student of “ruling passions.” “Oh! 
mother’s been getting bargains again!” 
he said in all good faith upon 

shown his twin baby sisters. 
Enid 
game. 
said Enid. ‘But 
what does that mean?” begged Edith. 
“What is a day?” “Oh! don’t be stupid,” 
said Enid. “All fashionable people have 
God’s day is Sunday, and moth- 


being 


and Edith were at a loss for a 
“Let’s play at being at home,” 
“We'll have a day.” 


’ 


‘days.’ 


er’s is Tuesday!” “Is the gentleman in 
the sailor hat an Apostle?” was the 


comment of another child on the saint in 
a church window. 

From a bishop who had been preaching 
in ‘his mitre I have my next story. It 
is the conversation of two small chil- 
dren, who sat just below the pulpit. The 
poor bishop could not help overhearing 
their little whisperings. ‘“He’s a king!” 
said one. “He isn’t!” was the contemp- 
tuous reply; “this is Church.” “He is!” 
“No! he isn’t!” “Well, then, he’s a 
clown!” “I don’t like Christian soldiers, 
I like barrat soldiers better,’ said Geof- 
frey, whose hero was Lord Roberts. His 
small brother’s rendering of his nightly 
hymn was original: 


May thine Angels spread, 
Their white tails above me, 
Over Ruby’s bed! 


A learned friend of mine sends me, as 
marginalia to the story, a photograph of 
the ancient “death-angel” from the Ly- 
cian Harpy tomb. The tails are beauti- 
fully marked; and I am sure Ruby was 
an archaeologist in some previous exist- 
ence. “God would not send a_ flood 
now,” said Frances comfortably, after 
hearing the Noah story. “And why?” 
asked her mother. “Oh! He knows that 
everyone can swim now; it would not 
be any good!” “Please let’s re-range 
about Christmas presents,” said Rosa- 
mond to me last December. “But don’t 
you want a surprise?” I asked. “Oh no!” 
she replied, “I’ve tried surprises, and 
they’re only disappoints!” (Seven seems 
too early to grow blase, even in this 








century.) Joan is just nine years old. 
“What is she like?” she asked of her 
mother about an expected guest. “But 
really, Joan, I can’t tell what you want 
to know.” “Well! what does she look 
like? Is she old or young?) What does 
she think about?” Her mother attempt- 
ed a description. “I know,” said Joan, 
summing her up, quite satisfied; “black 
net and sequins!” Another “summary” 
one retails with tears at one’s heart, for 
it is many years now since Ralph, aged 
seven, was called to enter the mists of 
death. It was his last Easter, and he 
begged hard to be allowed to yo to 
church as usual. He was taken home af- 
ter the Passover lesson. “And you could 
not understand that, my boy; you might 
have come out before,” said his mother. 
“Oh, no!” said Ralph, “I loved it; it was 
a beautiful story: the blood, and the 
Lamb—and, they were all safe!”—Cor- 
nelia Sorabji in the “Spectator.” 


————.o———__ 


“You sell ladies’ hats here?” began the 
sour-looking man. “Certainly,” replied 


the milliner, repressing a smile. “You 
want to buy one for your wife?” “No, 


I don’t, but it looks as if I’d have to.”— 
Philadelphia “Press.” 
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November 22, 1902 


: The Americanists. 


HO ever heard of the American- 
W ists? They are a body of very 
wise ang very learned archae- 
ologists and antiquarians who make the 
American continents their especial study. 
The society has just concluded its thir- 
teenth biennial congress in New York 
Oity. It is the first session held in the 
Americas, the Americanists having in 
the past adhered to the idea that dis- 
tance lends enchantment. 

There were present at the New York 
meeting savants from Sweden, palaeon- 
dologists from Paraguay, ethnologists 
from England, anthropologists from 
Italy, geologists from Germany and. 
Guatemala, and dome-headed wise-men 
from other parts of the world, including 
France, Mexico and Central American 
countries. They discussed very _interest- 
ing things, among them ‘the domestic 
habits of the mound-builders, the archi- 
teeture of the Incas, and the alphabet of 
the Aztecs. 

But only twice did the convention real- 
jy get het up and interestin’-—once over 
*‘Amerinds,” and again over the Lansing 
Man. 

The former controversy dates from 
Columbus. When that bold navigator 
touched the shores of Caribbean isles, 
with the whimsy in his noddle that he 
dad reached India, he christened the na- 
tives with a misnomer that has been an 
eyesore to the exact for four hundred 
odd years. It is not right, say the book- 
ish, that “Indian” in the works of Rud- 
yard Kipling should mean a squat, brown 
man of Aryan race and tropic habitat, 
while “Indian” in the writings of Ham 
Garland means a_ tall, copper-colored 
gent of such domicile as Uncle Sam or 
Jack Canuck may have seen fit to fur- 
nish. As correctives, some persons have 
suggested that “American” be used only 
to designate the original inhabitants of 
America. This is obviously a from-the- 
frying-pan-into-the-fire proposition. Oth- 
er suggestions have been made at various 
times, but have not gained favor. A 
year or so ago, however, no less eminent 
a person than Professor W. J. McGee ot 
the Bureau of American Ethnology at 
Washington, hit upon the idea of short- 
ening “American Indian” into “Amerind.” 
It was an inspiration, a stroke of gen- 
ius. The word was brief, exact and de- 
scriptive. The majority of American eth- 
nologists joyfully accepted it. Even 
Major Powell of the geological survey 
gave it his sanction. Amerind! Why, 
it is even poetic: 

“Red-skinned, sharp-shinned, wild-eyed 

Amerind!” 


The Age of a Woman. 


—_—. 


HE bachelor friend of the family 
was idly turning the leaves of the 
little daughter’s birthday book. 

He came to the page on which one of 
the girl’s teachers had inscribed her 
name, adding the date, 1877. 

“I take off my hat to Miss Beckwith,” 
he cried, “the young woman who pub- 
licly admits that she will be twenty-five 
years old on December 17! Blessings on 
her honesty! I think I'll hunt her up 
and ask her to marry me.” 

“Twenty-five isn’t very old,” the host- 
ess hinted. “Of course Miss Beckwith 
wouldn’t hesitate to ‘own up’ to that 
age. But don’t you suppose she’ll be sor- 
ry, some day, that she put it on record? 
There was no real need to give any date, 
you know—and her age is nobody’s busi- 
ness ‘but her own.” ; 

That sounded like an invitation to con- 
flict, but the prudent man ignored it. 

“Even at twenty-five she might have 
falsified”’ he answered. “Some of them 
begin early. I know a girl who has been 
fifteen years old for almost three years— 
and all because she proved to be too stu- 
pid to win her promotion from the gram- 
mar to the high school at the time when 
most of her mates did. Sometimes | 
wonder what her mother has done to the 
entry in the family Bible. It would seem 
odd, wouldn’t it, to set up a lie in house- 
keeping between the Old and New Tes- 
taments?” 

“But whose business is it how old any- 
body is?” the hostess persisted. 

“Well, in the case of a man, a good 
many people have a right to know; for 
example, the officials who put him on the 
voting list.. I won’t affirm that anybody 
but her husband is justified in asking a 
woman’s age—that is, unless she applies 
for life insurance, or does something of 
that sort. . 

“But why can’t we avoid unpleasant- 
ness by establishing a new social conven- 
tfon on the age question? Say we as- 
sume that all unmarried women are un- 
der twenty, that married women with 
children are thirty or less, and that when 
a woman has grandchildren she shall be 
considered to have reached the age of 
forty-five, and shall never be older. 

“Such an arrangement would put it 
out of the power of ill-bred persons to 
talk about ‘old maids, for all unmarried 
women would be of the same age, a 
marriageable age at that. Moreover, ev- 
ery married man would be much older 
than his wife, which, of course, is as it 
should be. Indeed, no woman would ever 
reach a point where she could fairly be 
ealled old. 

“IT see just one flaw in the scheme,” 
the bachelor added, gravely. “If you, 
let us say, were thirty to-day, and a 
baby came to your son or your daughter, 
you would be forty-five to-morrow. To 
grow old so suddenly would put a strain 
on one’s nerves, wouldn’t it?” 

“Not so severe a strain as one sulfers 
from the detestable people who try every 































































How well it goes! 

It appears, however, that the anthro- 
pologists of Paraguay and elsewhere are 
more conservative folk than Americans. 
For when Dr. Chamberlain casually let 
fall the word at the congress, every one 
of them rose as one man and objected. 
So fierce was the controversy that the 


sentiment of Truthful James of Stanis- 


way to find out one’s age,” was the en 
law: oe , : 
y 48 ‘ , ergelic answer. 
“Now I hold it is not decent for a scien- The bachelor chuckled. “After my 
tifie gent :on new svstem goes into effect.” he said, 


To say another is an ass—at least—to 


? y “we shall assume that people who act so 
all intent” 


have not reached the age of discretion 
themselves. We shall send them to some 
public nursery, and have the matron 
box their ears and put pepper on their 
tongues.”’—*Youth’s Companion.” 


would have been pertinent to the occa- 
sion. Excitable Latin gentlemen waved 
their arms, and grave German profes- 
sors wagged their heads, both in equal 
disapproval. ‘“Amerind” was referred to 
as a “mongrel,” a “monster” and a “hy- 
brid.” Scientific tempers were sadly ruf- 
fled. 

Another bone—literally—of contention 
was the skull of the Lansing Man, which 
a Kansas farmer, on a_ prosaic, frost- 
proof vegetable cellar intent, recently 
unearthed. This Kansan poor Yorick 
Was Introduced to the congress by Dr. 
Dorsey of Chicago, who remarked that 
the “skull spoke for itseif,’ at which in 
tolerable vivacity some incorrigibles were 
seen to smile. It appears that the in- 
terest of the skull lies in the fact that 
it was found beneath twenty feet of 
stratified gravel. This gravel bed is be- 
lieved by numerous geologists of note 
to be between ten and twenty thousand 
vears old. Others hold that the gravel 
bed is recent, and that the skull is only 
that of an Indian--pardon!— an Amer- 
ind. 

Over this question discussion waxed 
warm. Professor Dorsey averred that 
the cranium was of such size and shape 
as might be found in any part of, Ameri- 
ea. He said it was a “typical Indian 
skull.” Professor Williston, on the other 
hand, was emphatic in the statement of 
his belief that the Lansing Man retired 
from social activities shortly after the 
Ice Age. In refutation of the pernicious 
idea that the gravel deposit might have 
been made by wind in a comparatively 
short time, instead of by water requiring 
several geologic aeons, he pointed out 
that among the pebbles upon which re- 
posed the skull at issue, were “com- 
plete clams.” “Is it likely,’ he asked 
with the air of a man who knows there 
is no answer, “that complete clams were 
deposited there by the winds?” 





What Causes Deafness. 


The Principal Cause is Curable, but Gener- 
ally Overlooked, 


Many things may cause deafness, and 
very often it is difficult to trace a cause 
Some people inherit deafness. Acute dis- 
eases like scarlet fever sometimes cause 





Lis 


eee 
But by far the most 
cause of loss of hearing is catarrh of the 
head and throat. 
A prominent specialist on ear troubles 
gives as his opinion that nine out of ten 


deafness. common 


cases of deafness are traced to throat 
trouble; this is probably overstated, but 
it is certainly true that more than half 
of all cases of poor hearing were caused 
by eatarrh. 

The catarrhal secretion in the nose and 
throat finds its way into the Eustachian 
tube and by clogging it up very soon af- 


The question of cranial capacity and fects the hearing, and the hardening of 
shape was another apple of discord.| tye secretion makes the loss of hearing 
There were discussions in which the permanent, unless the catarrh which 
words dolichocephalic, mesocephalic and] Caused the trouble is cured. 


brachycephalic rose heavily like huge 
eannon-balls from big guns, and after 
describing a parabolic curve, descended 
with tremendous impact. 

Meanwhile, the Kansas cranium was 
reposing on the mahogany table at the 
chairman’s right hand, and having the 
time of its life. How it must have en- 
joyed the occasion! How amusing must 
ave been the wild guesses of heatedly 
argumentative savants! How it must 
have longed to speak right out in meet- 
ing! How its few remaining molars 
must have trembled in their very sock: 
ets with excitement when some learned 
guesser all but hit the mark! How 
grieved it must have felt when someone 
connected it with the Neanderthal man, 
he of the prognathous jaw and recessive 
forehead, or alluded to its simian charac- 
teristics! What Homeric laughter must 
have racked its spirit when a solemn 
chronologist arrived at a conclusion that 
was ten thousand years off! 

But, contrary to the intimation of the 
facetious Irish member from Chicago, 
the skull of the Lansing Man did not 
“speak for itself.’ Perhaps there were 
no poets among the Americanists, no 
Bret Hartes. Had there been, possibly, 
with a “thrill of the maxilla,” a “lateral 
movement of the condyloid process,” 
there might have come in hollow accents 
some message akin to that which was 
recorded, by the poet: 

“Which my name is Bowers, 
erust was busted 
Falling down a shaft in Calaveras Coun- 


Those who are hard of hearing may 
think this a little far fetched, but any 
one at all observant must have noticed 
how a hard cold in the head will affect 
the hearing, and that catarrh, if long 
neglected, will certainly impair the sense 
of hearing and ultimately cause deaf- 
ness. 

If the nose and throat are kept clear 
and free from the unhealthy secretions 
of catarrh, the hearing will at once great- 
lv improve and anyone suffering from 
deafness and ecatarrh can satisfy them- 
selves on this point by using a fifty-cent 
box of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, a new 
catarrh eure, which in the past year has 
won the approval of thousands of ca 
tarrh sufferers. as well as physicians, be- 
cause it is in convenient form to use, 
contains no cocaine or opiate, and is as 
safe and pleasant for children as for their 
elders, 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is a whole- 
some combination of Blood root, Guaia- 
col, Eucalyptol and similar antisepties, 
and they cure catarrh and catarrhal 
deafness by action upon the blood and 
mucous membrane of the nose and 
throat. 

As one physician aptly expresses it: 
“You do not have to draw upon the 
imagination to discover whether you are 
getting benetit from Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets; improvement and relief are ap- 
parent from the first tablet taken.” 

All druggists sell and recommend them. 
They cost but fifty cents for full sized 
package, and any catarrh sufferer who 


and my 


by; has wasted time and money on sprays, 
But I'd take it kindly if you’d send the] salves and powders, will appreciate to 
rieces the full the merit of Stuart’s Catarrh 


fome to old Missouri!” Tablets. 














































































5raphological study sent in. 
quests correspondents to observe the Sollowing 
Rules: 1. Graphological studies must consist 
of at least six lines of original matter, includ- 
ing several capital letters. 


answered in their order, unless under unusual 
circumstances. 


up their own and the Editor's time by writing 
reminders and requests for haste. 
tions, scraps or postal cards are not studied. 
4. Please address Correspondence Column. 
Enclosures unless accompanied by Coupons 
are not studied. 


but December, the 28th bringi 4 - 
der the ging you un 
bright, direct and vital sign it is. 
idea of November people being of gloomy 
temperament is quite a mistake. 
are sometimes markedly the reverse. But 
that is another story! 
natured, 
judgment, self-reliant, frank and truthful, 
bright _in 
There is grace of conception and expres- 
sion in your lines, and a certain power 
and originality, too. 


sure to 
will, 
a good deal of 
frank, generous, 
thetic, 
balanced quality. 
ten on 
you things. 
in work, 
eye for beauty and harmony. 
always have some reserves, a fine trait, 
that! 
and 



















TORONTO SATURDAY 


the occasion and pocketed the bill as he 
reached for a digest. 























The above Coupon MUST accompany every 
The Editor re- 


2. Letters will be 


Correspondents need not take 


3. Quota- 


Katisha.—You are not of November, 
fire sign Sagittarius, and a very 
The 


They 
You are pleasant- 
somewhat ambitious, of good 


manner and decided in aim. 


Fern.—Your power as an Aries child is 
lead you into active life. You 
I think, succeed, but not without 
discipline. You are 
discreet and sympa- 
rare combine of well- 
: If you had not writ- 
lines I'd be better able to tell 
_ You are careful and trusty 
affectionate, and have a quick 
You will 


quite a 


and you are adaptable, cheerful 
a. Sweet-tempered. Anything is 
worth doing” if you do it just as well 
as ever you possibly can, dear girl, 
E.H.—Are you still 


; 1 awaiting my ver- 
dict outside the door? Clever and or- 
igirnal thought, tenacity, great capacity 


for affection of a passionate and perhaps 
exacting type, enterprise and _ daring, 
caution toward others, whom you may 
easily mistrust, a certain conventional 
pessimism quite unworthy of and false 
to your real self, for you are what should 
be an extra good specimen, are some of 
the things I seein your clever lines. You 
love power, but have not the patience 
and self-denial to rule with wisdom. I 
think you are one whom people would 
like and admire and forgive without 
limit. Certainly neither a commonplace 
nor a stolid nature, and pretty sure to 
like your own way best of all. 
A.M.C.—What I meant was_ probably 
that there was no marked original genius 
nor the likelihood of very striking in- 
dividual achievement. As to whether 
you'll attain your present ambitions, I 
can scarcely tell, not being aware of 
them. You know some persons have the 
wildest ambitions. For instance, a strap- 
ping dragoon aspires to be a poet of the 
spheres on several sheets of typewritten 


jingles. But he won't, I'm afraid. How- 
ever, if you’re reasonable you may get 


there. I hope I’ve made a mistake, too, if 
it does you any good. 

Betsey.—A pretty well-developed hand 
for a girl who is going to school. I 
wish half of my grown-ups could write 
as strong and firm a study. You have 
foree and will in phenomenal quantity, 
with judgment, adaptability, self-reliance, 
seme humor, self-will, imagination which 


will not be unpractical. 'Tis a great 
fist for a school girl. I should think 
you'd better stick to music rather than 
painting. Motion and force must have 
a chance with you, Betsey. If you write 
again, I'll enjoy hearing from you. [ 
should rather like to know the day of 


your birth. 


The stars were well grouped, 
I am sure. 


Kid.—"I thought I'd write to ask if you 
really have been to Ireland.” Now, 


wouldn't that—— Oh, Kid, I don’t just 
know what to say to you! Yes. I’ve been 
to Ireland, you little silly person, and I’ve 


come back only to begin wanting to go 
again. Now, l’ve called you the naughty 
name you said I might and have no 


further quarrel with you. Do you know, 
I think you're rather a nice sort? You 
talk a good deal, and not always wisely, 
and you are soft-hearted and kind, and 
concentrated upon anything that interests 


you. You have a saving sense of humor 
and a cheery nature Your purpose is 
rather light, and you'd be no good in 


command. It’s not born in you. But you 
are a very jolly Kid, and I think I like 
you. But then, you see, I don't believe 
what you tell me. A bad August baby is 
out of sight the worst ever. 


Baltimorean.—l am glad you've also en- 
joyed the wee island and the Emerald 
Isle. They're bonnie, are they not? And 
it’s a long six years since you saw them? 
Well, I'm better a little. I managed to 
see them twice within half that time. 
You do not trespass on my time at all, 
my nice Southerner, and you shall never 
be “sat upon.”’ Your birthday brings you 
under Cancer, the Crab, a water sign, and 
a very uncertain one in some ways. From 
your very fine writing I judge you are a 
fairly well-progressed Cancer child, and 
have not in undue metsure succumbed to 
the devious ways of the wiggly minded 
Cancer. You are thoughtful, generous, 
refined, generally frank, but sometimes in 
uncongenial circumstances quite reserved. 


There are self-respect, courage, grace ot | 
expression, and general culture shown in | 
and | 


your study. It is dominant in will 
very independent of sentimental influ- 
ences. There is a strong strain of ma- 
terialism, maybe love of fine and costly 
garb, or general fine effect. Don't give 
way too much to the Cancer failing of 
judging through the eye. Sometimes it’s 
a fair test, but oftener unjust. 
Lenore.—Your birthday, May 

brings you under Taurus, the Bull, 
leading earth sign. Taurus people ; 
generally kind and generous with their 
belongings, often offering gifts when 
their friends ache for expression of love 
and not always valuing the latter as 
much as they might. Taurus people love 


17th, 
the 
are 


to entertain, to disburse good things. 
They often resent criticism, even when 
asking for it. A Taurus study makes me 


You are eminently prac- 
tical and rather dominant. Your purpose 
is far-reaching and clearly set. You love 
beauty and harmony in all its phases, 
and are generally a trifle mistrustful ot 
the world at larg. Love, gracious ex- 
pression, and a rather adaptable nature 
are shown. Refinement is fortunately 
quite marked and hope is fair. Altogether 
it is a fine specimen of a May lady. 

A. B. D.—1. See answer to Baltimorgan. 
The 29th of June brings you also under 
the July sign. Coupons are all right, but 
scraps of letters are barred. Your en- 
closure without any signature isn't pos- 
sible. 2. Your own writing is a very fine, 
independent and thoughtful study. You 
think clearly and well, have a good deal 
of progressive impulse, firm and practical 
purpose, persistence, adaptability, and 
good temper. 


very cautious. 





The Lawyer and His Fee. 





A lawyer generally suits his fee to his 
advice, but in a ease cited by the Phila- 
Jelphia “Times” one was forced to re- 
verse the order. His success in so doing 
was good evidence of his fitness for his 
calling. 

When this particular lawyer was first 
struggling along in his profession he re- 
ceived a call from a well-to-do farmer, 
who was in need of legal advice con- 
cerning his rights, which he thought had 


Pennsylvania railroad. The lawyer looked 
up the statutes, and told the farmer 
what he should do, 
“How much?” queried the farmer 
“Well, let’s call it 
plied the lawyer. 
The farmer handed 
bill. The lawyer seemed 


over a 


been ignored by the section hands on a 


three dollars,” re- 


tive-dollar 
embarrassed. 
But after searching through his pockets 
and the drawers of ‘1is desk, he rose to 


he resumed his seat, “I shall have to give 
you two dollars’ worth sore advice.” 


HE cosy little parlor of the Mac- 
Giffs looked very homelike and 
pearances are deceitful. 
Mrs. MacGiff was in tears on the costly 


parlor divan, and her husband was pac- 


ing the floor, with anger 


every lineament of his handsome face. 


eighteenth quarrel. 


pressed. 
irom his brown eyes. 


you a new dress.” 


mous words. 


she flung herself into his arms and said, 
in melting tones: 


have nothing else in the world to quarrel 
about, have we, dearest?” 


“No,” said her husband, embracing 
her. “We have nothing to quarrel 


about.” 


quarrel about.” 


quarrel?” 





NIGHT. 


“I guess, neighbor,” he remarked as 









Nothing to Quarrel About. 
CHAPTER I. 


peaceful that morning, But ap- 
The beautiful 


written on 


They were at the height of their 


CHAPTER IL. 
Gregory MacGiff grew visibly more de- 
A fierce light of anger gleamed 


Suddenly an idea seized him. 
“Amelia,” the said, in softened tones, 
‘if you'll let up on this racket, Pll buy 


No response greeted these magnani- 


CHAPTER III. 
Five minutes of silence elapsed. 
Then Amelia looked up into his face. 
She smiled. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The reconciliation was complete when 


“Now that that quarrel is over, we 


“You don’t act as though you meant 
what you said,” she replied, looking at 
him archly. 

“IL do,” ‘he said. “We have nothing to 

“Of course not,” she responded, gladly, 
“but why don’t you say so enthusiasti- 
cally? Now, honestly, do you really un- 
derstand that there is no occasion to 


“Didn’t I say so?” replied Mr. MacGiff, 
somewhat emphatically. 

Mrs. MacGilf eyed him with distrust. 
“Gregory,” she said, “l am astonished 
that you insist upon being perverse in 
this matter. It is true that we have 
nothing to quarrel about.” 

“Of course it is.” 

“There! You’re mocking me,” said his 
wife, with tears of indignation in her 
eyes. 

“Lam not.” 

“You are!” 

CHAPTER V. 

“Oh, I’m untruthful, am I?” 
MacGilf, hotly. 

“Gregory,” shrieked his wife, “how 
dare you! You are infamous,” and her 
utterance became choked with 
Dame Aime Moreau, Postmistress of Wee- 


‘simply infamous, and I’m going home 
to mamma on the next train.” 
The finish. 
Just One More Striking Cure. 
don, Tells of Her Complication of 


said Mr. 


sobs, 








Heart Disease and Kidney Complaint 
Banished by Dodd's Kidney Pills. 


Troubies and How Easily she Got Rid 
«f Them All, 


Weedon, Que., Nov. 17.—(Special.)— 
Dame Aine Moreau, postmistress here, 
tells a 
tion 


story of her cure of a complica- 
of ailments arising from 
Kidneys that would be considered won- 
derful if similar reports were not com 
ing from different parts of the country 
wlmost daily. However, the postmistress’ 
’ well authenticated that it 
will prove interesting to all those who 
are suffering from Kidney Complaint in 
inv form, 

“fT fell a victim to several Kidney mal 
adies,” Dame Moreau, “the most 
severe was Heart Disease, but I also sutf- 
tered from Backache, Bladder Trouble 
and Rheumatism. I took medicine, but 
nothing did me any good till L tried 
Dodd's Kidney Pills. 

“lL have taken three boxes and now | 
feel like a young woman. I feel no pain, 
and am so well that in my advanced age 
L do all my own work. IL say that Dodd's 
Kidney Pills are good for all Kidney 
Diseases. 1 recommend Dodd’s Kidney 
Pills as the best remedy for me that | 
have ever used. 

“All the persons who would like to get 
information can apply to me. I shall al 
ways be disposed to give them all the in 
formation they desire.” 

Dodd’s Kidney Pills cure all Kidney 
Complaints. They make the old 
young again. 


diseased 


story is so 


Says 


} 
feel 





Insurance and Crime. 


66 HERE is a flavor of deviltry 
about insurance frauds that is 


peculiar, whether they are 
committed by insurer or insured,” re 
marks Mr. Alexander Colin Campbell, in 
his new book on the above topic. And 
he goes on to prove his statement in foun 
hundred pages of discussion of the ships 
sent down with all on board, the build 
ings burned, and the lives of relatives. 
benefactors and little children destroyed 
for insurance money, and the jrauds 
practised by bogus concerns that have, 
in recent years and in States like Penn 
sylvania and Massachusetts, robbed poor 
people of millions of dollars, in the ag- 
gregate, by wild-cat insurance schemes. 
Mr. Campbell makes it clear that he is 
not attacking insurance itself, in which 
he firmly believes; but he is trying to 
rid it of its evil accompaniments. His 
is the first book on this topic, and it 
displays thoroughness, breadth and 
scholarly style in a remarkable degree. 
Many of the chapters read like a_ ro- 
mance. 
He says, by way of introduction: 
“Here we have a fearful vista of evil 
opened to our sight. And, as we go on 


a 


with our investigation, we shall find 
that oceurring which we might expect. 


We shall find that not merely has insur 
ance provoked people to fraud, forgery 
and misrepresentation and to conspira 
cies to carry on all these, but it has 
made barratry a trade, arson a business 
and murder a fine art; that there is 
hardly a crime in the calendar of which 
it has not been the prolific mother and 
the assiduous and successful nurse 

“But even this is not all. As frauds 
committed by the insurer are the worst 
possible frauds, so are crimes committed 
by the insured the worst possible crimes 
Some of these crimes have become no- 
torious throughout the world, and the 
perpetrators of them have attained the 
topmost height of that bad eminence 
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Do You Want to Know Why 


" SALADA” 


Ceylon Tea has such an enormous sale? Because it is 
exactly as represented—Pure, Delicious and Wholesome. 


Sold only in lead packets. 25c., 30c., 40c., 50c., 60c. per lb. By all Grocers. 
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‘DARTRING’ 


‘LANOLINE’ 


‘DARTRING| 


BRAND 
es Natural Toilet Preparations. 

‘DARTRING’ TOILET ‘LANOLINE’ in small and 
large collapsible tubes. Makes rough skins smooth 
and protects delicate complexions trom the effects 

of wind and sun. 
Tue ‘DARTRING’ ‘LANOLINE’ TOILET SOAP is un- 
Dartring’ san equalled for cleansing and keeping the skin supple. 


Appears upon all the original 
genuine 


‘Lanoline’ Preparations. 


“The ale that’s 
always good.” 
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Wholesale: 67, Holborn Viaduct. 


It never irritates. 


E.C. 





20 King Street West. 

415 Yonge Street. 

793 Yonge Street 

576 Queen Street West. 

1352 Queen Street West. 

203 Wellesley Street. 

306 Queen Street East. 

415 Spadina Avenue. 

Esplanade Street, near Berkeley Street. 
Esplanade, foot of West Market Street. 
Bathurst Street, nearly opposite Front St. 
Pape and G.T.R. Crossing. 

1131 Yonge Street, at C.P.B, Crossing. 


The ELIAS ROGERS CO., Limited 





upon which the world pillories the mem- 
ory of the worst criminals of our race. 
In these more brutal acts of villainy, the 
treachery which gives to frauds’ com- 
mitted by insurance companies and their 
employees so bad a character is to be 
traced. They indicate, the 
poisoning of the most relations 
that exist between members of society. 
In thousands of cases the employer has 
sent his workmen to death in order to 
make sordid gain through an insurance 
contract. In thousands of cases the mas- 
ter of a ship, the man to whom the crew 
looked for guidance through the dan- 


gers of the deep, has given over all 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


moreover, 
sacred 


part of his crew to Davy Jones that an 
insurance fraud might fructity in gold 
for himself and his accomplices. The 
cup has been poisoned, again and again, 
by wife or child, so that the corpse of 
the husband or father might be present- 
ed to the insurance company as a vouch- 
er for the payment of money. Worse 
than that, if worse be possible, the gold 
en bribe of insurance has caused the na- 
tural guardians of children to neglect 
their care; it has even caused the moth- 
er to smother the babe at her breast. 
There is no relation known in our social 
life too sacred to have been poisoned by 
insurance, and made the means of crimes 
so revolting that nothing but the hope 
of preventing, to some extent, their re- 
currence can so far overcome our horror 
and loathing as to enable us to contem- 
plate them.” 

It is certainly a fearful panorama that 
is given in the suceeeding chapters de 
the 
money 
committed by 
cerns. But 
tion is proposed. 


crimes committed for in- 

and the gigantie frauds 
dishonest Imsuranece con 
no radical remedial legisla- 
Mr. Campbell would 
enforce the simple law that the insur- 
ance beneficiary must show an “insur 
able interest” in the person or object in- | 
sured, and would leave the rest to an 
enlightened public sentiment. 


voied to 


sliranece 





Corrected. 





Poetical and pedantic young lady 
walking in the wood with elderly and 
learned professor: “Oh, Mr. Bookworm, 
look at that magnificent oak! Let us 
stop one minute. I must tell him how 
the sight of such beautiful trees raises 
keen emotions in my soul; because, you 
know, [’m sure they can hear us and 
enjoy a compliment as well as you do. 
You superb oak, what would you say if 
you could talk?” “I beheve 1 can be his 


interpreter, dear Miss Hopkins. He 
would most likely say: ‘Beg your par- 
don, miss; I’m a beech!’’ 








Her Daily Food. 


“Ll love all that is beautiful in art and 
nature,” she said, turning her dreamy 
eves to his. “Ll revel in the green fields, 
the babbling brooks, and the little way- 
side flowers. I feast on the beauties of 
earth, and sky, and air; they are my 
daily life and food, and Fr 

“Maudie!” cried out the mother from 
the kitchen, not knowing that her 
daughter’s beau was in the drawing 
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INVIGORATING PORTER 
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Coscrave Brewery (o. 


NIAGARA ST., TORONTO 


And of all License Holders 
Telephone Park 140 


Many persons think 
that all Ales are 
alike till they 

try our famous 


the 
difference 
is so striking. 


wes 


Came 





Osteopathy. 


JOHN ARTH-R E. REESOR, D.O. 


OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN, 


Office—Room 111, Confederation Life Build- 
ing, cor. Yonge and Richmond 8ts., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Hours—9 to 12 a.m. ; 1 to 4 p.m. 

Consultation free. 





room, “Maudie, whatever made you go 
and gobble up that big dish of mashed 


potatoes that was left over from din- 
ner? I told you we wanted them 
warmed up for supper. If your appe- 


tite isn’t enough to bankrupt your poor 
pa!” 

















that the 
will be the 


T is interesting to note 
Mackenzie festival 
I means of introducing here many 
works with which we are unac- 
quainted, although we have read a good 
deal about them in the English newspa- 
pers. These will be selected from the 
following list: Mackenzie’s “Dream of 
Jubal,” Parry’s “Ode to Music,” Elgar’s 
“Coronation Ode,” Cowen’s “Ode to the 
Passions,” Stanford’s “Revenge,” Parry’s 
“Blest Pair of Sirens,” Stanford’s “Battle 
of the Baltic,’ and, for the orchestra. 
Cowen’s “Scandinavian Symphony” 
(heard once here, in 1896), -Stanford’s 
“Trish Symphony,” Hamish MceCunn’s 
two overtures to the “Land of the Moun 
tain and the Flood” and “The Ship of the 
Fiend,” Elgar’s “Gypsy Suite,” Macken- 
zie’s suite, “London, Day By Day,” Mac 
kenzie’s: “Burns’ Scotch Rhapsody,” Mac 
kenzie’s ballad, “La Belle Dame 
Merci.” and his overture to the “Cricket 
on the Hearth.” Most of these works 
were written for English festivals. What- 
ever programme is made up from these 
selections, the British school will for 
once be well represented at a local festi 
val. 


Sans 


* 


Dr. Albert Ham’s section of the Mac- 
kenzie festival chorus will sing on the 
“National Night.” The works to be per 
fermed will be “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” conducted by the composer, Sit 
Alexander Mackenzie, and Elgar’s “Ban- 
ner of St. George,” under the conductor 
ship of Dr. Ham. It was with the epi- 
iogue of the “Banner of St. George,” it 
mav be remembered, that the Mendels 
sohn Choir made such a sensation at 
their concert last year. Now we shall 
have the pleasure of hearing the whole 
work. Dr. Ham’s section of the chorus 
is limited to 200 voices. IL am told that 
many of the best choral singers in To- 
ronto have already joined. 

2 

[he choir of St. James’ Presbyterian 
Chureh, under the direction of Dr. T. 
Alexander Davies, will give a choice pro- 
gramme at their praise ou 


Thursday evening next, the 27th inst. 
* 


service of 


A new singer, Miss Mabel Henderson, 
scored an emphatic success at a recent 
band concert in Hamilton. The “Specta 
tor” said of her debut: “Miss Henderson 
has a contralto considerable 
range and power, which she uses in a 
thoroughly trained manner. Her rich, 
singing tones told well in the large hail, 
and she received merited encores, 


were daintily sung.” 
. + 


voice of 


whica 


Writing of the exciusive devotion of 
the British public to Handel and Men- 
delssohn, and apropos of the Shetheld 
music festival, Otto Lessman, the famous 
German critic, says: “Formerly England 
sent most of her young students of mu- 
sic to the Leipsic conservatory, and the 
onesidedness of the way to look upon art 
which was encouraged there for a num- 
ber of decades has permeated the blood 
of almost every English composer. The 
British public has, in company with them, 
lagged behind the modern ideas of art, 
and men like Elgar, who compose out of 
their own independent conceptions of 
music, will probably tind a good deal of 
difficulty for some time to come before 
they educate their public to comprehend 
them. The fact that a firm, artistic con- 
viction that reaches beyond Handel and 
Mendelssohn and their weaker imitators 
exist in the British mind can 
be inferred from the applause with whici 
works of quite minor were re- 
ceived without any idea of criticism. It 
must be said, too, of the chorus, that 
so long as they had to deal with Handel 
and Mendelssohn their performance was 
incomparable and could not be beaten; 
but when they came to tackle Bach, for 
example, they failed alike in mental 
power and technical ability.” Unfortu 
nately, there is too much ground fo! 


does not 


Vvaiue 


the foregoing criticism. One tinds conso- 
lation in Lessman’s admission that the 
English chorus in Handel and Mendels 
sohn is incomparable. 
aa 
Apropos of Dr. Elgar, a London critic 
savs: “The musical lion of the our is 
indoubtedly Dr. Elgar, who after the 
performance of his ‘Coronation Ode’ at 


the Queen’s Hall on Sunday received 
ovation unparalleled within its walls 
ropolitan appearance as 
rowded audience 


a glimpse 


Was his lirst m 
a conductor, and the 


seemed anxious to catch even 


of him. He is absolutely unlike the typ! 
eal long-haired musician, for he is a tall, 
handsome, well-set-up gentleman of ex 
treme] ood ippearance, attractive 
manners, and a Wins 1 manner with or 
chestra and choir, who gave him a spe 
ial t s taking the baton. Dr 
Elgai imself the organist of a Romar 
Cat i juren, 18 the son Of an organ 

all his life Deen Closely asso 

e Malvern district of Woi 
cestershire \s he 1s barely forty ie has 
prob ! et done his best work. li 
mus is imperial tendencies, and 
Pomp th is thought by many 
be t rest itional melody composed 
since ‘Rule Britannia.’’ 
* 

It is always pleasant to have one’s 
own opinion mnfirmed The Boston cri 
tic, Mr. P lip Hale, in noticing Mascag 
ni’s performances in Boston, which were 
subsequent to those in Toronto, says 
‘And Mascagni did wonders with the 


orchestra, which itself was surprisingly 
good. 1 say ‘surprisingly, for disquiet 
ing reports concerning its poor material 
and distressing untunefulness had come 
to us from New York. Whatever the 
orchestra may been in that city, 
last night it was euphonious, responsive, 
a willing and most effective instrument 
on which Mascagni played as though at 
will.” The Boston correspondent of the 
“Concert-Goer” 


nave 


says: “Mascagni’s seor 
ing of the opera (‘lris’) shows him a mas 
ter. The introduction is indescribably 
grand with its choral voice, the Sun, and 
too, there is the writing of a master xt 
the end of Act. III., when Iris is carried 
away by the flowers.” The New York 
“Evening Post’ thinks that if Maseagni 
and his managers keep on arresting each 
other and suing each other for damages, 
Mascagni’s tour may become a success, 
as in the United States nothing succeeds 
like notoriety. 


The critical 
4 hel, 


verdict as to Miss Hen 
the daughter of the famous Hen 





TORONTO 








schels, who made her debut recently in 
New York, is that she has a beautiful 
voice, but has a faulty method of pro- 
duction. 

* 

Kocian, the young Bohemian violin 
virtuoso, who is said to be as remarkable 
a player as Kubelik, will make his first 
appearance in the United States at New 
York this (Saturday) evening, when he 
will have the assistance of the Damrosch 
orchestra. Kocian is only eighteen years 
of age, and has been known in his own 
country for years as the “Little Wizard.” 

* 

Mr. Charles A. FE. Harriss of Earns- 
cliffe was in town last Saturday in re- 
ference to the musie festival which it is 
proposed to hold here in April next, un- 
der the direction of Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie. Mr. Harriss was promised the 
active support of many of the leading 
musicians, including Dr. ‘Torrington, 
Messrs. Vogt and Tripp and Dr. Ham. 
The festival chorus will produce during 
the festival Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Gold 
en Legend,” under the conductorship of 
Dr. Torrington. The orchestra engaged 
for Toronto is one of Chicago’s symphony 
organizations. 


+ 


Kubelik succeeded in crowding St 
James’ Hall, London, at a recital on the 
day of the King’s procession. The re 
served seats were all sold out a day o1 
two before the concert. The young vir- 
popularity in London 


greater than ever. 
* 


tuoso’s seems 


Speaking of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s 
new composition, “London Day By Day, 
“Truth” says: “Elgar burlesqued a street 
band in ‘Cockaigne, while Mackenzie 
adopts two ot the coster ditties of My. 
Chevalier. It will do as a joke, the more 
especially as it is so cleverly worked out; 
but the jest will not bear too frequent 
repetition; so it is to be hoped others 
(cumposers are much addicted to the be 
havior of sheep) will not rush to copy 
it. The first movement deals with tne 
Westminster chimes; the second is a 
scene in Mayfair, which seems to indi 
cate that Sir Alexander has made the 
acquaintance of Strauss (Johann, not 
Richard); while the third, or *Thanks 
giving for Victory, is in a more seriou: 
strain; and indeed it is the most ele 
vated and most admirable section. The 
finale, which is dedicated to Chevalier, 
introduces the themes of ‘Knocked ’Em 
In the Old Kent Road’ and *’Enry ’Aw- 
kins, a fact which seems to indicate that 
the musician’s acquaintance with Che 
valier’s entertainment is scarcely of re 
cent date.” 

* 

Mr. J. C. Duif’s beautiful presentation 
of the latest London musical comedy 
success, “A Country Girl,” has now en 
tered upon the third month of what evi- 
dently will be a long run at Daly’s Thea- 
ter, New York. The three-hundredth re- 
presentation of the piece took place No- 
vember 14 at the London theater of the 
same name. At New York William Nor- 
ris, the clever character actor and come 
dian, and Miss Minnie Ashley, well 
known in Toronto, have made, it is said, 
the hits of their career in this work. <A 
New York paper refers to the comedy as 
the best of the long line of “girls” sent 
over to America by Mr. George Ed- 
wardes and the other London houses, 


Mr. H. T. Finck has developed into an 
“up-to-date” critic with a vengeance. In 
his article on “Music” in the current 
number of the “Forum” he says: “In the 
realm of the pianoforte, the musical 
short storv came into vogue sooner than 
in the orchestral field. Although here, 
Beethoven impeded with 
his artificial, incoherent sonatas, which 
were foolishly proclaimed as the perfec- 
tion of musical form, there was fortu- 
nately a strong countercurrent in the 
admirably constructed short pieces of 
Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann and others.” It would be inter- 
esting to learn which of the sonatas ot 
Beethoven Mr. Finck terms “incoherent.” 
The “Moonlight,” the “Pastorale.” the 
“Appassionata,” the “Waldstein,” the 
op. lll, the op 14, the dramatic D minor, 
the “Adieu, Absence and Return” 
which? But when one thinks, Mr. Finck’s 
criticism is not advanced, but retrogres- 
sive. It is but an echo of the objections 
made to Beethoven’s compositions dur- 
ing the lifetime of the composer, This 
is an old ery of incoherency, yet I ven- 
ture to assert that hundreds 
ind hundreds of Canadian students to 


too, progress 


there are 


whom any one of the sonatas I have men 
tioned is just as coherent as “The Blue 
Bells of Scotland” or any other populai 


square-cut, short-form melod: 

From the Oshawa “Reformer” are ob 
tained some interesting references to the 
oint recital recently given in St 
George’s Schoolhouse in that town by 
Mis= Julia MacBrien, pianist, and Miss 
Martin, voealist The Oshawa criti 
saVS It is safe to say none were dis 
ppointed after listening to Miss Mave 
Brien’s rendering of the several difficult 
numbers she plaved. The audiences were 
fairly captivated, and gave the — lady 
most unstinted praise As a rule, the 
majority of people listen to fugues, con 
certos, symp monies, ete, at such concerts 
vith impatience, and in many instances 


are glad when it is over, but in listening 


to Miss MaecBrien the dullest ear was 
iroused to a melody which was = soul 
satisfying and which will not soon p+ 
forgotten Miss Martin, a daughter 

the late Dr. Martin, a former citizen ot 


Oshawa, assisted, and delighted the audi 
with several 
which gave much pleasure to he 
Miss MacBrien, before entering 
of study in Vienna a few 
very triends in 
Oshawa, expectations of her a 
tistic possibili’ ies have been large'y real 
ized - 


ence well-executed nur 
bers 
hearers 
on her course 
made 


vears ago, warm 


whi os 


* 


Charles Clarke, advanced 
Mr. Rechab Tandy, met with 
success in Windsor recently 


sor “Record” 


pupil af 
flatteciag 
The Wind! 
reports as follows: “Mr 
Charles E. Clarke possesses a amc oth, 
rich baritone voice of fine, 
quality and good range. He sang w th 
careful expressicn and intense 
He leaves a very favorable impression 
here, and will he heartily weleomed bac! 
at any time.” Mr. Clarke gives a voci.! 
recital in the Conservatory Music Hal! 
on Saturday evening of this week. and 
will be assisted by Mr. Tandy ind other 


well-known talent 
+ 


resonant 


ieeling 


The approaching recital by Dr. Edward 
MacDowell at the Conservatory of Mu 
sic on the evening of December 6 is be 
ing awaited with the greatest interest 
by all musiec-lovers The internat ial 
reputation of this artist, both as a com 
poser of high rank and as a performer, 
makes this recital one of unusual 


a 























significance. 
many 
ca and Europe as one of the greatest of 
living composers 
orchestral works being constantly heard 
in the leading symphony and other con- 
certs in the United States and also in a 


MacDowell is classed by 
of the leading critics of “Ameri- 


his piano, vocal and 


large degree in the best musical circles 


of Canada. The programime will embrace 


some of his own most interesting com- 
positions, also Beethoven, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, and other numbers. 

The Sherlock Entertainment Bureau, 
with its fine list of professional talent, 
is meeting with much _ success, and it 
speaks well for this agency that it al- 
ready has supplied talent for thirty- 
three concerts throughout the province, 
at many of which the complete pro- 
gramme was provided by the bureau. 
During the next month, in addition to 
local concerts, engagements have been 
closed for Grimsby, Cayuga, Stouffville, 
Guelph, Syracuse, N.Y., Rochester, N.Y., 
Bracebridge, Huntsville, Strathroy, 
Campbellford, Whitevale, Markham, Al- 
liston, Atwood and Orangeville. 

CHERUBINO. 





The Commuter, 





Click! clack! click! 
Tickety, tickety, tock! 
The night wind roars, 
The commuter snores; 
Seven o'clock. 


Brr! brr! brr! 

The great commute’s begun; 
On knees and hands 

The commuter lands 

Seven one! 


Sock! sock! shirt! 
Overcoat and shoe, 
Cuffs, cravat, 
Accomplished at 
Seven two! 


Chaw! chaw! chaw! 

With cannibal gust and glee. 
Thunder! ain’t this coffee hot? 
Gee! whiz! Great Scott! 

It's seven three!” 


Root! root! root! 
‘Late, as I'm alive! 
That whistle blew, 
She’s overdue; 

It’s seven five!” 


Seven six! Seven six! 

His course he’s nobly run, 
And ghoulish glee 
Shines in his ‘ ee,”’ 

For the great commute is done. 





Carmen D’Assilva. 


= 


bb ARMEN D’ASSILVA,” the little 
Parisian girl of ten, who has 


startled the literary world with 
her wonderfully precocious — writings, 
about the authentécity of which there 
cari no longer be any doubt, is in private 
life Mile. Chammoynat. She was born 
on March 5, 1892. One of her cleverest 
dramatic sketches is called “L’Avocat,” 
and everywhere it has won admiration. 
Briefly summed up, “L’Avocat” runs as 
follows: 

Maitre Braillefort, a lawyer, has for a 
wife a fair member of his own profession, 
Mistress Braillefort. The latter’s first 
client is a henpecked husband, Monsieur 
Lemplume, who is seeking a divorce 
from his better-half. The latter, by a 
curious coincidence, selects Maitre Braille- 
fort for her lawyer. Neither of the 
Brailleforts, however, knows that the 
other has the opponent’s case. 

While Mistress Braillefort, like many 
women who are not lawyers and have 
no clients, does everything in her power 
to make trouble in the household which 
is not her own, and urges on the unfor- 
tunate Lemplume to get a divorce, 
Braillefort, who is a kindly disposed man, 
counsels reconciliation, and the divorce 
does not take place. 

Mistress Braillefort learns that such 
a happy outcome is due to her husband’s 
advice. He had thus dared to prevent a 
lawsuit from starting, and her fury, 
which knows no bounds, ends in a sound 
smack on poor Braillefort’s face. The 
latter decides that there shall, after all, 
be a divoree, but between himself and his 
irate spouse. When, later, the Lem- 
plumes, reconciled and happy, come to 
thank the Brailleforts, they learn, to 
their astonishment, that their former 
lawyers have replaced them in a de- 
mand for a divorce. 

There are some excellent scenes in the 
play, one in particular, when Mistress 
Braillefort bitterly reproaches her hus- 
band for reconciling their clients. The 
droll part of the conception of this 
scene is that the little play-writer has 
made it quite plain that the secret of 
Mistress Braillefort’s fury is that she be- 
lieves her husband has prevented her 
pleading the case because he is afraid of 
her great talent. This is admirably il- 
lustrated in the tirade, an extract of 
which | have textually translated: 

“You have done that! You have dared 
to do that! Why, you have stolen my 
case! my first case! Do you hear’ you 
wretch! And on account of jealousy, 
on account of base envy, you have re- 
conciled people who asked for nothing 
better than to eat each other’s noses off, 
You were afraid my eloquence would be 
That troubled 
you. You went slyly to work to demoi- 
i laboriously established work. 
You heard me there im my room prepar- 
ing my speech and exceedingly vexed 
that the case had not been offered you; 
you went underhanded to my client and 
persuaded him to desist from his com- 
plaint. You are a wretch, do you hear? 

a miserable, intriguing wretch, whom 


compared to your own 


sii all my 


1 never should have married! Pouah! 
A lawyer! I should have known what 
to expect from him!” 


Quite as a contrast to the satirical vio- 


lence of “L’Avocat” is the soft melan- 
choly of “Le Papillon Blane,” one of 
Carmen d’Assilva’s poems, of which a 


rough translation is given: 

There was once a white butterfly 

Which, happy-hearted and trembling, 

Hovered over scarcely blossomed roses, 

Flitting from rose to rose beneath new 
skies, 

Ever capricious and seeking novelty 

In the changing reveries. 


At last one day in May, 
Intoxicated by a perfumed ray, 
He met upon his passage 

\ gold wasp, and, enchanted, 
Leaving all the roses, 

He followed the golden wasp. 


They found upon the plains 

The body of the poor butterfly, 

With a wounded side and shattered wing, 
And, since then, with tender eyes, 

The roses, when dawn smiles, 

Weep tears of roses. 


———————————— 


w« The Edna Sutherland Concert Company... 


Mias Edna Sutherland (Boston), Reader, 
Misa Merrielle Patton (New York), Contralto, 
° ASSISTED BY 
Mr.Frank Smith, Violinist. 
Address—582 Sherbourne Street, Toronto. 
Telephone—2109 North. 








SATURDAY NIGHT. 


INCORPORATED TORONTO SinJd.a Sovp, 





1886. 


OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE STREET. 
DE. (EOWARD FISHEK, Mu-ical Director 


THE BEST EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
AND STRONGEST FACULTY IN CANADA, 


Students prepared for teaching and solo work 


SCHOOL of LITERATURE and EXPRESSION 
Mrs. Inez Nicholson-Cutter, Principal. 
CALENDARS acd SYLLABUS FREE 


MR. RECHAB TANDY 


TENOR 
For CONCERTS, ORATORIO$S and RECITALS 
Teaching Resumed September Ist, 1902 








Address—Toronto Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
W. Y. ARCHIBALD 
BARITONE 


Pupil of Prof. A A. North, of London, England. 


Receives pupils in all branches of Voice 
Culwure. 
Studio—Nordheimer’s. 


Common Sense Method For 
Beginners in Music 


Will be taught by correspo.dence. 

At the request cf many teachers who wished 
to take such a course with a teacher of wide 
knowledge and experience Miss Macmillan 
his issued a set of musical block games. A 
1 st of pieces is given with hints for practising, 
use of pedal, etc., covering a 1 wo years’ course 
o‘study. Address— 


Toronto Junction College of Music 


MISS VIA MACMILLAN, Directress. 


ARTHUR BLIGHT 


BARITONE 
Nordheimer’s. 


W, SPENCER JONES 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. 








Concert agency for highest class artists 
and attractions. Correspondence with 


clubs and committees solicited. 








MASTER FRANK 


CLEGG 


Canada's Boy Soprano 


SACRED, CLASSICAL 
POPULAR, HUMOROUS and 
OPERATIC ° ° eo 


Address —64 SPADINA AVE. 











‘J. D. A. TRIPP 


Piano Virtuoso and Teacher 
Pupil of Moszkowski, Steypanoff and 
. Leschetizky. - 
Studio—Toronto Conservatory of Musio 
For terms and dates for coucerts and recitals 
apply to— W. F. Tasker, Toronto, 


MISS JULIA F. MacBRIEN 
CONCER! PIANIST AND TEACHER 

Papil of Lescheti: 

pti aa re ete ees 


8 
Collegiate and University examinations in 
piano. 





Studio—4 Sussex Avenue. 


EDMUND HARDY, Mus, Bac, 


Teacher of Piano-Playing and vf Musical 
Theory. 


Organist and choirmaster of Parkdale Pres- 
byterian Church. 
Studio—Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


H. KLINGENFELD 








VIOLINIST 4 
Residence - - - 306Jarvis Street. 
Studio - - + + At Nordheimer’s, 


Violin examiner for Toronto University. 


MR. H. M. FIELD 


PIANIST 
Musical Studio— 


26 Grassi Strasse, 
Hl Etage, Leipzig. 


MRS. RYAN-BURKE 
VOICE CULTURE 
Vocal Directress at Loretto Abbey. 
—Toronto Const rvatory of Music, 











FOR CONCERTS, Etc. 


MISS EDITH SPRING 
SOLO VIOLINIST 


For terms, etc,, address—J. W. Baumann, 
Studio 3, Nordheimer’s. 


MISS LOIS WINLOW 
Pupil of Anton Hekking, Berlin, Germany. 
SOLO 'CELLIST 


Concert engagements and a limited number of 
pupils accepted. Studio—264 Seaton St. For 
terme and dates apply to W. F. Tasker, Toronto. 


MISS JANES 


Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause and of Mr. 
Harold Bauer will resume her piano lessons 
in September at the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music and at the Westbourne School for Girls, 


M!ss SHEPPARD 
TEACBER OF VIOLIN 
578 Jarvis &t., Torente 


Lteorp N. WATKINS 

















M's JENNIE E. WILLIAMS, F.T.C.M. 
ME7Z0-S@OPRANO 

Voice Culture and Piano. Studio — Nord- 

heimer’s, Toronto. Residence—635 Spadina Ave. 


DYNALD HERALD, A.T.C.M. 
Toronto Oonaainy Wt Mite Weatho 
land Upper Canada College. svmtannel 
: Address—2 Ross Street. 








ISS CARTER 


TEACHER OF THE PIAN 
380 Brunswick Ave. a“ 


EO. D. ATKINSON 
Teacher of Piano and Playing 
Toronto College of Music and St. Andrew's 


College. Organist and Choirmaster Weal 
Methodist Caurch. 118 Harbord Street.” 
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1M AFFILIATION WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


LIMITED 


12-14 PEMBROKE ST. 


DR. F. H. TORRINGTON, Musica. DirnecTror 
Winter Term Now Open 


Students may register at any time. 


TEACHERS’ KINDERGARTEN MUSIC COURSE 


“ CALENDAR AND SYLLABUS 
Sent on application to the Secretary. 


MISS MARY HEWITT SMART 


SOPRANO 
VOICE CULTURE 


Vocal Directress Ontario Ladies’ College, 
Whitby. Vocal Teacher St. parr s, ol- 


1 ‘oronto. Studio— 
et., north, 2056. Yonge Street Arcade, 


EDWARD BARTON 


AND HIS 


CROWN GLEE SINGERS 


will appear at 


ASSOCIATION HALL 
@N SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22ND 
Apply at Y.M.C.A. for invitation ticket. 


F. ARTHUR OLIVER, A.T.C.M. 


Organist and Choirmaster of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND ORGAN 
Address— 10 Maitland Street or 
Toronto Conservatory of Music, 


J W. F. HARRISON 
e 


Organist and Choirmaster 8t. Simon's 
Church. Musical Director of the Ontario 
Ladies’ College, eke ny, Teacher of Piano 
and — at Toronto mservatory of Music, 
Bishop Strachan School, and Miss Veal’s School. 

18 Dunbar Road - Rovedale, 


0. FORSYTH 
e (Director Metropolitan School of Music) 
Receives pupils at any time—professienal, 
advanced and amateur—in piano technics, 
jano-playing and musical interpretation. 
‘larmony, etc. 
studio for private lessens—Nordheimers 
15 King Street East, Toronto. 











THE SHERLOCK ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU. List 
of Ariists:—The Gorreérvatury String Quar- 
1ette, J.D A. Lrip», Leorora James Kennedy, 
Arth:ir Blight, Ida McLean Diiworth, The 
Sherlock Concert Company, Alice Fieldhouse, 
Otto James, Fattie Mor-e H.mburger, The 
Schumann Trio, J_M. Sherlock, Anna Parker, 


‘Geo. F. Smedley, Kate Archer. The Sherlock 


Mal; Quartette, Eminent Lectures. 


ADAM DOCKRAY 
TENOR 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio—Room N, Yonge Street Arcade. 
Residence—79 Charles Street. 


RS. J. W. BRADLEY 


and Leader of Berkeley St, 
Methodist Church Choir, 


Vocal Teacher of Moulton Ladies’ 
Toronto, and Toronto Conservatory of M' 


130 Seaton Street, Teronto. 


P. J. McAVAY 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio—146 Ossington Avenue 


W. J. McNALLY 


TEACHER OF PIANO-PLAYING 
At Toronto Conservatory of Music, 


Organist and Choirmaster Central Presb: 
Church. —250 Major 8 ib. 


DAVID ROSS 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Advanced Singing 
Studio— Mason & Risch, 32 King West. 


MR. A. S&S. VOGT 


Teacher im the Advanced Grades of Piano 
Playing 
Address— Toronto Conservatory of Music 
331 Bloor Street West. 


FRANK E. BLACHFORD 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
Recitals Ensemble 


168 Carlton Street 
or Conservatory of Music. 


ANNA PARKER 


SOPRANO 
For Dates, Terms, etc., apply to 


Sheriock Entertainment Bureaag, or Anna 
Feches, Toronto Conservatory of Music, 
‘oronto. 


MISS E. H. MOCKRIDGE 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


At Toronto College of Music, Bishop S'rachan 
School and St. Monica's School. 
Private pupils at Studio— 
‘ No. 10 St. Joseph Street. 


MABEL S. HICKS 


CONCERT PIANISTE 
CONCERTS MUSICALES PUPILS 


Address Studio—57 Wilson avenue, Parkdale, 
or Parkdale Church School for Girls. 


Me: and Mrs. ALFRED JURY 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Tone placement and development of voice 
according to scientific princi a ity. 
Stu Alexander Street. 




















Cencerts 
Address— 




















PHYSICAL CULTURE. 





TORONTO SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
CULTURE AND EXPRESSION 


C. W. Wreyford, 


M. C. Hall. 





instruction in Feacing. 


MISSES STERNBERG 
School of Dancing 
and Physical Culture 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, Elm Street 
FIVE STEP — In Private or Class lessons. 








PROFESSIONAL. 


GBERMAN Ez. TOWNSEND 
Public Accountant and Auditor 
MeHKinnen Building, Torente 
Room 210, . e—Main 1901, 

















MUSIC 


OUR STOCK OF 


SHEET MUSIC, MUSIC BOOKS, 


AND 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


is the largest and most complete in Canada 
INSPECTION INVITED 


Whaley, Royce & Co., 


LIMITED, 


168 YONGE ST. 








TORONTO 


CHRYSTAL BROWN 
CONCERT TENOR 
“It is a musical treat to hear Chrystal Brown 
sing.” — Woodstock Sentinal-Review. 
Address—35 Bellevue, Toronto, 


FRANK S. WELSMAN 
» PIANIST ... 
CONCERTS, RECITALS. 


A limited number cf advanced pupils accepted. 
32 Madison Ave., or Toronto College of Music 
Telephone N. 391. 











EORGE F. SMEDLEY 
Banjo, Guitar and Mandolin Seloist 

Will receive pryts and corcert engagements. 
Instructor of "Varsity Banjo, Mandolin and 
Guitar Clubs. Teacher Toronto College of 
Music, Bishop Strachan School, Presbyterian 
Ladies’ College. 

Studio: Daytime, at Nordheimer’s; Even- 
ings, College of Music. 








MISS MARGUERITE DUNN, B.E. 


Dramatic and Humerous Kecita's 


Teacher of Elocutixn and Dramatic Art. 
369 Wilton Avenue, Toronto. 





ART. 


MRS. DIGNAM 


PRIVATE STUDIO also 
Class Studios for Drawing and Painting 


42, 43, 44, 45, 46 Union Loan Building, 
Toronto Street. 


MISS L. O. ADAMS 
KERAMICS and WATER-COLORS 


Studio— 
325 College Street. 








*Phone— 
Main 2278 


F, McGILLIVRAY KNOWLES, R.C.A, 


has resumed his classes in out-door and 
studio work. For terms apply— 


Room V, Confederation Life Building. 


R F. GAGEN, A.R.C.A, Artist 


Miniatures, Water-Color and Ink Portraits 
Studio—90 YONGE STREET 


J W. L. FORSTER 


Gtudie: 24 King Stree West 




















EDUCATIONAL. 


DANCING 


Central Dancing Academy, I24 Victoria Street 


All sorts of Society and Stage Danci' 
taught thoroughly con cna ” 


——STAFfF 
PROF. F. BR. FOX—PROF, RB. CURTIS 
(Principal) (Instructor) 


249 COLLEGE 8t. 
Between Spadina & Nurea 
DANGING § i Giasasat ings 


Phone Main under the personal direo- 
ee tion of MR. M. J. SAGB. 


The Bishop Strachan 
School, "aan 


Organ department under Mr. J.W. F. Harrison. 
Tuition and practice on fine two-manual pipe 
organ blown by water Motor. ° 
For terms apply— Miss AcREs, 
Lady Principal. 





BAILROAD TEANSPORTATION. 


“ANADIAN -— 
TACIFic Ny. 


Best Service 


TORONTO 


and 
Baltimore, Philadelphia 


and Washington, D.C. 
leaving Toronto by the 


Canadian Pacific 5.20. p.m. Train 


connecting with the Pennsylvania Ry. 
Lv. Toronto 
Ar. Baltimore 
‘** Philadelphia 
Ar. Washington ...... * 
Throwgh Buffet Si 
rou uffet Sleeping Car Baffalo 
to Philadelphia and pitemea 
For Tickets and full particulars apply 
at Union D>pot (north wicket) or City 
Ticket Office. 1 King St. E., Toronto. 
A. H. NOTMAN, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Toronw. 


RAILWAY 


PN URE beacon 
The Great International Route: 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


FROM TORONTO 


—TO- 
MONTREAL, NIAGARA FALLS, 
QUEBEC, FFALO, 
PORTLAND, NEW YORK. 


Detroit, Chicags, and to the California and 
Southern Winter orte. 
Fast time, Speen tia Roadbed, Wide Vesti- 
bule Coache , Pullman Sleeping-Oars, Electric 
Lighted Parlor, Cafe Parlor and Dining Care, 


** MEALS A LA CARTE.” 
For Tickets, Maps, Time Tables, and Information, apply 
to Agents. 


: North-West Cor. King and Yo Sta 
TORONTO OFFICES: T° To eG Pie Ticket Agent 
(Phone, Main 4209). 
Union Station, J. A. Telfer, Tkt. Agt. 
All ‘nqniries from outside of Toronto should be addressed « 
to J. D, Mc. ONALD, District Passenger Agent, Toronto, 
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of your glasses is almost as im- 
portant as the lenses—both in 
fact go to make a worthy ou ‘fit. 

Your oculist will write for you 
certain mysterious symbols 
which we shall be glad to inter. 
pret, and make an actuality in 
glass, and metal—accurate and 
beautiful. 


All the needful elements to do 
this are grouped together here— 
a staff of skilful workpeople—a 
modern workshop and modern 
methods. 


CHARLES POTTER. 


Optician. 
85 YONGE ST., TORONTO. 


MAKING 
A WILL 


ete the efforts put forth by an 

to accumulate property for 
py benefit of his family or others the 
more imperative becomes the duty of 
making a will. 


We will give you free for the askin; 
the various forms of wills which 
enable yon to draw up your will with- 
out any further trouble. 


The Trusts and Guarantee 
Company, Limited. 


Capital Subscribed, $2,000,000.00 
Capital Paid Up, '- '600,000.00 


Office and Safe Deposit Vaults 14 King 
Street West, Toronto. 


Hon. J. R. STRATTON, President. 
T. P. Corrrer, Manager. 


Alaska 
Seal 
and 
Per- 
Sian 


Lamb 
Jac: 
kets... 


The finest colleciioa of exclusive designs 





we’ ve ever displayed — the best values 
we've ever had to offer yo". and our guar- 
antee for etyle and quality with every gar- 


RK. ment, whether you choose pipes stock or 

have us make yours s ally for you. Fill- 
and ing mail orders a s alty. Writa for cata 

“ logue. 
] le 
tric Persian Lamb Jackets, 100.00 up 
re, 
Alaska Seal Jackets, 175.00 up 

pply 
on J. W. T. FAIRWEATHER & CO. 
rent. 81-86 YoncE STREET, TORONTO, 
Agt. 
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spective empires. 
of their individuality are universally ad- 


mitted, even by their most jealous riva!s 
and most bitter political foes. 


Communications, and 


Traveled Statesmen. 


-— 


OUNT WITTE, the Muscovite Min- 
ister of Finance, and Josepin 


Chamberlain, the British Colonial 
Secretary, are the foremost and 
most influential statesmen of their re- 
The predominance of 
their power and the striking character 


It there- 
fore furnishes food for thought, writes 
Ex-Attache in the New York “Tribune,” 
that just at the present moment Count 
Witte should be on his way home to St. 
Petersburg from an official trip to Rus- 
sia’s possessions on the Pacific eoast of 
the Asiatic continent, and that Jose ph 
Chamberlain should be engaged in the 
final preparations for an official visit to 
South Atrica, where he hopes not only to 
find a solution for the grave difficulties 
by which England is confronted in that 
particular portion of her huge transpon- 
tine empire, but likewise to lay the foun- 
dation-stone of South African federation, 
which when accomplished wiil bring us 
within sight of the realization of that 
pet project of King Edward, of Lord 
atosebery, of Mr. Chamberlain and of 
many English statesmen of boti politi- 
eal parties, namely, imperial federation 
that is to say, a federation of great col 
onial conmmmonwealths, with representa- 
tion at the seat of the empire, on the 
banks of tae Thames. 

A number of statesmen have indulged 
in extensive travel in a private capacity, 
but there are relatively few precedents 
for official journeys such as those which 
Gount Witte is now bringing .to a close 
and that Colonial Seeretary Chamberlain 
is about to undertake. Prince Hilkot?, 
the Czar’s Minister of Railroads and of 
undoubtedly the 
most remarkable and enlightened of all 
the colleagues of Count Witte, a few 
years ago traveled in his official capa- 
city, not only right across the Kassaian 
Empire in Eurepe and in Asia from Mos 
cow to Vladivostok, but completed the 
circuit of the globe by taking slip across 
the Pacific, and then traversing this cou- 
tinent a San Francisco to New York, 
Visiting familiar scenes and old friends of 
the days when, after the loss of one for- 
tune and prior to the inheritance of an- 
other, he spent several years in Ameri- 
ca with his wife, earning his living by 
hard railroad work, beginning on the 
lowest rungs of the ladder—namely, 
those of brakeman on freight trains and 
of fireman on locomotives. 

In those davs he was accusiomed to 
ee the country from the roof of a freight 
car or through the grimy window of an 
engine cab. ut when he returned here 
as minister he traveled in state in the 
private cars of the presidents of the 
railroads which he had formerly served 
in so humble a capacity. 

Eniperor William last spring sent over 
to America Admiral von Tirpitz, his Sec- 
retary of State for the Naval Depart- 
ment, who came here in the tram of 
Prince Henry, and accompanied the lat- 
ter throughout his American tour, from 
which he derived, according to his own 
admission, an immense amount of valu- 
able information, while some three years 
ago the French Minister of the Colonies 
paid an official visit to France’s posses- 
sions on the West Coast of Africa, his 
country, however, being deprived of any 
benefits of this tour by the fact that al- 
most immediately after his return home 
the Cabinet to which he belonged came 
to grief, he himself being relegated to the 
obscurity of private life. These are, so 
far as I can recall, the only instances on 
record of cabinet ministers while in office 
undertaking extensive journeys in behalf 
of the state. 

This does not, however, mean that 
statesmen of the present day, and par- 
ticularly those now in office, have not en- 
joyed the advantages of foreign travel, 
and it may be questioned whether Ma- 
jor-General Corbin was altogether justi- 
fied in expressing to representatives cf 
the London newspapers during his recent 
stay in England his surprise as to the 
small number of cabinet ministers abroad 
who had ever visited America. ‘Yidus, 
more than half of the members of the 
present British administration have vis- 
ited the United States, although not, it 
is true, as officers of any cabinet. Lord 
Lansdowne, the Secretarv of State for 
Foreign Affairs, for instance, knows both 
Canada and the United States well. Dur- 
ing his visits to Washington and New 
York while Governor-General he became 
acquainted with many of the leading 
statesmen of the Re public, and it is 
doubtful whether there is any one in 
England better qualitied by experience to 
direct the relations of the British Em 
pire’ with the United States than Lord 
Lansdowne. He has likewise held office 
as Viceroy of India, and this, taken in 
conjunction with the fact that he is re- 
lated through his mother to many of the 
houses of the nobility on the Continent of 
Europe, and that he has a strong strain 
of French blood in his veins, and is quite 
as much at home in Paris as he is in 
London, renders him ir every sense of 
the word the right man in the right place 
at the Foreign Office in Downing street. 

St. John ‘Htrodrick, the Secretary of 
State for War, just prior to the forma- 
tion of Lord Salisbury’s administration 
in 1895 made a trip round the world, 
spe nding almost an entire year in visit- 
ing India, Australia and the United 
Cie hee He was accompanied by his first 
wife, who died about a year ago, and 
both he and Lady Hilda Brodrick weré 
most hospitably entertained in Chicago 
St. Louis, Washington and New York. 
Lord George Hamilton, the Seeretary of 
State for India, is another member of 
the existing British Cabinet who can 
boast of having been in America. Truc, 
it was more than thirty years ago, an 
long before he ever dreamed of becom- 
ing a minister of state. He was then 
merely a subaltern of the Rifle Rrigade, 
doing military duty in Canada, and was 
accustomed to spend his furloughs im 
the United States, enjoying shooting in 
the Rocky Meuntain @istricts ; 

The Duke of Devonshire, Lord Preal 
dent of the Privy Council, was in Ameri 
ca as Marquis of Hartington, and as a0 
ordinary tourist im the time of the Civil 
War, making the acquaintance of Prost 
dent Lincoln and ef other leading states 
men of the day; while George Wyndham, 
the Secretary for Ircland; Walter Long, 
the President of the Local Government 
Board; Austen Chamberlain, the Post 
master-General, and, I believe, Akers 
Douglas, the Secretary of State of the 
Home Department, have all be “n over 
here. Joseph Chamberla'n, indeed, the 
Secretary of State of the Colonial oe 
partment, has paid at least half a doze 
visits to the United States, in the course 
of one of which he married at W ashing- 
ton his American wife, a daughter of 
President Cleveland’s first Secretary of 
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War, W. C. Endicott. I may add that 
Lord Onslow, Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who takes the place at 
the head of the department at Whitehall 
during the absence of his chief in South 
Africa, traveled across this continent on 
his way home to England after the coia- 
pletion of his term of office asi Governor 
of New Zealand, so that, as far as ihe 
present English Cabinet is coneerned, it 
is hardly correct to assert that only few 
of them have ever visited America. 

With regard to other English states- 
men, Lord Rosebery, the Premier of the 
last Liberal administration; James 
Bryce, the president of the Board of 
Trade; Lord Spencer, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and Lord Tweedmouth, 
the Lord Privy Seal, have all been over 
here as tourists, while the late Lor 
Herschell, who was the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of the Rosebery Cabinet, and the 
Marquis of Ripon, who was its Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, were both at 
Washington for a considerable time in 
an official capacity, the one in connection 
with the arbitration of Canadian ques- 
tions and the other in relation to the 
settlement of the Alabama claims. 

While it is true that the present Bri- 
tish Prime Minister, Arthur Balfour, is 
not in any sense of the word a traveled 
man, yet his predecessor and uncle, Lord 
Salisbury, is on record as having spent 
some time in the gold fields of Australia 
in his earlier days, and owed much of the 
influence in international polities which 
he enjoyed to the end of his official ea 
reer to his extensive acquaintance with 
foreign statesmen and foreign conditions 
derived from travel on the Continent 
Indeed, for the last quarter of a century 
he has maintained not only a permanent 
establishment, but a favorite home in 
France, first at Dieppe and now on the 
Riviera at Beaulieu, where when in office 
he was accustomed to spend all his tei 
sure moments and to seek relaxation and 
rest. This stood him in good stead when 
as Foreign Minister he represented Eng- 
land, first of all at the International 
Conference at Constantinople, and sub- 
sequently at the Congress at Berlin, 
where, though overshadowed in a mea- 
sure by the Premier, Lord Beaconstield, 
he accomplished more tan his chief 
through his superior knowledge of the 
French language and of foreign states- 
men. 

It is worthy of note that in recon 
years there has been a distinct revival 
of the ideas whieh prevailed in the early 
part of the last century to the effect 
that equipment for high office in the 
state or in politics made necessary the 
so-called “grand tour,” which included, 
if not the tour of the world as to-day, 
at any rate the visit to every European 
country. Most of the younger genera- 
tion of public men in England have pre- 
pared themselves in this manner for po- 
litical life. Lord Percy, heir to the duke- 
dom of Northumberland, and _ recently 
appointed Under Secretary of State for 
India, achieved considerable distinction 
as an explorer of Central Asia and of 
Asia Minor before taking office, while in 
the same way Lord Curzon, now Viceroy 
of India, visited not only Persia, but 
also Corea, China, Japan ‘and even Al 
ghanistan before taking up his duties as 
Under Secret ary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 





Bret Harte’s First Poem —‘‘ Dolores,” 





(Now resurrected from the ‘‘Knicker- 
bocker’”’ of January, 1858.) 


Seville’s towers are worn and old; 
Seville’s towers are grey and goid; 
Saffron, purple, and orange dyes, 
Meet at the edge of her sun-set skies; 
Bright are Seville’s maidens’ eyes, 
Gay the cavalier’s guitar: 

Music, laughter, low replies, 
Intermingling; and afar, 

Over the hill, over the dell, 

Soft and low: Adagio! 

Comes the knell of the vesper-bell, 
Solemnly and slow. 


Hooded Nun, at the convent wall, 

Where the purple vines their tendrils 
throw, 

Lingering, looking, wouldst recall 

Aught of this giddy scene below? 

Turn that pensive glance on high: 

Seest thou the floods in yon blessed sky, 

The shores of those isles of the good and 
blest, 

Meeting, mingling, down the west? 

E’en as thou gazest, lo! they fade: 

So doth the world from these walls sur- 
veyed; 
Fleeting, false, 
Beauty’s form, 


delusive show; 
but hectic’s glow. 


“The convent-walls are steep and high: 
Dolores! why are your cheeks so pale? 
Why do those lashes silent lie 

Over the orbs they scarce can veil, 

E’en as the storm-cloud, dim and dark, 
Shrouding the faint electric spark? 
Canst thou those languid fires conceal, 
Which scorched the youth of fair Castile? 
That tender, half-distracted air— 

Can that be faith; or is ’t despair? 

That step, now feeble, faltering, slow; 
Is that the lightly-tripping toe 

That gayly beat the throbbing floor, 

Or woke the echoing corridor, 

By purple Tagus’ rippling shore, 

A summer month ago?” 


Sister, listen, nearer, higher! 
Voices sweet in the distant choir: 
‘Salve! salve! ave Maria! 

Virgin, blest with Jesus’ love, 
Turn our thoughts to thee above!” 


Mark ye that dying fall? 
“Dolores!” Ho there! within the wall. 

Fly ye! the Ladye Superior call: 

A num has fled from the convent wall! 


“Dolores!” 





Gave Herself Away. 





The gentlemen were still in the dining 
room, ‘and the ladies in the drawing- 
room were discussing husbands and their 
shortcomings. “Well,” said Mrs. Fussi- 
love, cheerfully, ‘ ‘’ve nothing to com- 
plain of, for my husband neither drinks 
nor gambles, nor goes to his elub.” “But 
~does | he smoke?” enquired one of the oth- 
er ladies. “Not very much; that is to 
say, he enjoys a cigar after a really good 
dinner; but he hasn't smoked now for 
more than three months.” And Mrs. 
Fussilove is still innocently wondering 
why they’ all roared with laughter so 
loud that the men came up from the din- 
ing-room to see what the joke was. 





The 20th Century success in 


Rainproof and Unspottable Dress 
Goods is 






In appearance it 
is the same as any 
cloth not “* Craven- 
etted,” the differ- 
ence being that rain 


will not injure or 
spot it. Ask to 
see it. 








Sound Business Methods 
Bring Success 


The proof of a Drug Store’s reli- 
ability is the patronage extended to it by 
the medical profession. In all large 
cities, one or two pharmacies are to be 
found which receive the greatest share of 
this patronage ; these are not necessarily 
the largest stores, nor the most expen- 
sively fitted up ; but they are decidedly 
the busiest ones, and the right places to 
go to for reliable medicines and accurate 
prescription work. In LEMAKRE’S 
PHARMACIES, at 256 Queen Street 
West, opposite the Fire Hall, and 142 
King Street West opposite the Rossin 
House, known as The Central Phar- 
micy, we have two such Drug Stores, 
long and favorably known, both to the 
general public and the medical profes- 
sion of this City ; and the two Pharma 
cies bearing the name LEMAITRE 
have deservedly become the most popular 
and prosperous ones in Toronto. This is 
the natural result of experienced manage 
ment, careful attention to the wants of the 
public, competent clerks and scrupu- 
lous care in the Dispensing Departments. 
At the Central Pharmacy, 142 King 
Street West, a specialty is made of 
Toilet and Theatrical Goods, and a full 
stock of the latest novelties in these lines 
is kept constantly on hand. This store 
is now the recognized Headquarters in 
Toronto for Toilet and Theatrical Sup- 
plies at prices which defy competition, 
for the motto at both Pharmacies is 


Best Goods. 





ce ee Prices. 
‘ALL | 


PRINCESS LAUGHTER 


MONDAY EVENING AT 8.15 


WENNESDAY | MATINEES | saruroay 


A JOLLY BIT OF TOMFOOLERY 


A 
SERIES 
OF 
COMICS 
AND 
THE 
VERY 
FUNNY 
CAT 


BY BARVET. 
MUSIC BY HEARTZ & CORLISS. 


3 MONTHS AT WALLAGK’S, N.Y, 


COMPANY OF § TINKLING | SUPERB SCENIC AND 
100 ARTISTS. MUSIC. CO;TUMIC DISPLAY. 


You'll Laugh, Laugh, Laugh Every Minute! 


SHEA’S Wercnwv.2: 


MATINEES DAILY, 
all seats 26. 





EVENING PRICES, 
26 and 60. 


THE MILES, STAVORDALE 
QUINTETTE 


WATERBURY BROS, and 


TENNY 
LEW HAWKINS 
STANTON & MODENA 
STACK & MILTON 
EVANS & ST. JOHN 


AND OTHERS 








St. James’ Square Presbyterian Church. 


(Gerrard St. oppo3ite Normal School.) 
AN EVENING OF 


SACRED SONG 


BY THE CHOIR 
THURSDAY, Nov, 23th at8 o'clock. 


SoLoists:—Mr:. R. L. Johnston, Miss KB. 
Yerward Spriggs (Winnipes). Mrs. W. M. 
Douglas, Miss Florence Fisher, Miss Edith 
MclInd 90 (Fresno. California), and Mr. Chas. E, 
Clarke. T. ALEXANDER DAVIES, M.B 

Collection. Organist and Director. 


Canadian OLIVER Typewriter 


Canadian Invention 
Canadian [lanufacture 


Your privilege to ask for, ours to show. 











_ LINOTYPE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


156 ST. ANTOINE STSEET, - MONTREAL 
55 VICTORIA STREET, ° + TORONTO 











‘Tis proved they’re the best imitation on 
earth 


To judge by their brilliancy ihey would 
be worth 

At least a small fortune—but that they 
are not, 

For a dollar will purchase the best that 
we've got. 


The Hope Diamond Co., 195 Yonge, Opp. Eaton’s 











Religious Thought in the Light of 
the Twentieth Century. 


Course of special Sunday evening sermons by 
REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A., in UNITA. 
RIAN CHURCH, Jarvis Street, near Wilton 
avenue, 

subject for November 23 : 


“ The New Thought of God.” 








A Child on a 
Giant’s Shoulders 
Sees Farther 
Than the Giant. 


The first 


proved merely that it was pos- 


Piano-Player made 
sible to produce a mechanism 


that would play the piano. 


Chase & Baker 
Piano-Player 


shows the greatest perfection to 
which the piano-playing idea has 
been brought. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE: 





A complete stock of Piano-Players 
and Latest Music at 


The Nordheimer Piano 
& Music Co., Limited 


i5 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 


Sole Agents for CHASE & BAKER 
PIANO-PLAYER. Visitors welcome. 








* & BOARDING » » 


MRs. A. M. SNELL, 39 Grosvevror Street 
HOME LIKE, PRIVATE AND CENTRAL 
’Phone—Nor.h 1933. 








COLE.S” 


Caterers and 
Manufacturing 
Confectioners... 

719 Yonge Street, \< Toronto 


Telephones—North 2004 and 2005. 





CHRISTMAS 


Something new is ever sought 
after — see our new things for 
Christmas. 





J. D. BAILEY. - J.wallery Parlors 
Janes Building, King and Yonge 
Phone M. 2063 


Elevator. 





THF 4+ t+ Ft Ft FFF FFs Heo et eee 


WE ARE SELLING 


i INCANDESCENT : 
GAS LAMPS + 
: i 
¢ } 





CHEAPER THAN COAL 


AT ONE DOLLAR A TON 








Canadian Incandescent Gas Light Co. 


9 Queen St. East. Tel. 


—M, 2357. z 
+ 
FH F444 444444444444444444 














| Achoice selection of 


Patina Ware 


The Latest novelty in art Pottery. 
J ARDINIERES, 
FERN BOWLS, 
VASES, etc. 


WILLIAM JUNOR 


88 WEST KING STREET, : - TORONTO 


The Tailor-made Perfect 
Fitting Shirt Waist 


‘«¢ DERNIERES 
CREATIONS ”’ 


has evolved f-em the old- 
fashioned, ill-planned 
misfit that formerly, and 
toa great extent still does 
duty as a shirt waist. 
The ‘Franklin Shirt Waist’’ 
is simple but elegant in 
cat and finish, and the 
f4) Skill of the artist is indi- 

¥ cited in its perfect adap- 
tation to the figure. 
s These shirt waists neces- 
sarily wear much longer and do not deteriorate 
n appearance as inferior ones do. No trous- 
seau is complete without a few of these superb 
garments. Ladies’ Reception and Fitting Parlors at 


No. I! 1-2 RICHMOND STREET WEST, 


TORONTO. 
Tel —Main 175. M. FRANKLIN 


N.B.—For o1t-of-town rush orders get special 
quotations. 


Ladies’ measurements are registered’ so that 
repeats can be,ordered by mail or telephone, 


Misses Armstrong & Anderson 


MILLINERY and 
DRESSMAKING 


HAVE REMOVED 


From No. 41 to their new premises 


No. 58 KING ST.WEST 


North side, just west of The ‘ Mail” Building. 































High-Class 
Costuming and Millinery 


MDE. JOAN BISHOP 
MISS ALEXANDER 


406 and 408 Yonge St. Tel.—Main 3077. 


Dr. Harold Clark 


HAS REMOVED 
From 45 King Street West to 


THE TEMPLE BUILDING 








DR. C. J. RODGERS 


DENTIST 
S144 Yonge Street 


Over B. & H. B. Kent's. 


The “RIGGS” Dental Offices 


TEMPLE BUILDING, 
Bay Street. 
Specialists in High Class Dentistry. 


"Phone Park 905 


to get information regarding price, etc., 
for your At Homes, Receptions, Balls, 

















Private Parties, Reunions, etc. This 
building contains the finest ball-10om 
and banquet parlors in the city. Don’t 


fail to see them. Address — 


MRS. MEYER, Sunnyside. 





INEXPENSIVE —..m. 


|...GLASS TILES... 


The most elegant and sanitary 
covering for walls of 


Kitchens < Bath-rooms 


known to this age. 
ESTIMATES FREE, 


TORONTO PLATE GLASS IMPORTING CO 
Hit, & RUTHERFORD 
Show-rooms—135 to 143 VICTORIA ST., TORONTO 


Painting 
I do any kind of painting that can be 
done in the very best way and at the 
lowest prices consistent with honest 
work. iraining and decorating, too. 
The latter is my specialty, and if you 


will entrust your next order to me I will 
give you satisfaction. 


#7, JAMES J, O'HEARN 


PHO 
OMice—2677 
161 QUEEN Sr. West 








Heuse—3775 





ARTISTIC a 


URS billiard Tables 


W. KAHNERT, 87 King St. West 


Formerly Designer and Manager for Cum- 
mings & Sellers 


We have now on hand a fine selection of 
ruitable XMAS PRESXNTS3 such as MINK, 
STONE MARTEN, FOX and ALASKA SABLE SCARFS 
and MUFFS to match. 

As we absolutely do not handle poor quali- 
ties, we can sifely wuarantee thom. ONE 
BETTER. NONE CHEAPE®. All our own manu- 
facture. For PERSIAN JACKET we are able to 
show you fresh skins just arrive? Every 
skin selected to suit our high class trade, 


Fifty Electric and Real Seal Jackets, all Cus- 
tom-made and Trimmed 


$35.00 to $55 00 


For Private Residence, 
Club or Cafe.» 9 3 38 


We design and build Art Billiard 
Tables to harmonize with interior work. 
We have photographs of some very rich 
tables recently installed in prominent 
homes. ’Phone for an engagement with 
our expert. Advice cheerfully given. 


Samuel May & Co, 


74 YORK STREET, TURONTO. 
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schels, who made her debut recently in 
New York, is that she has a beautiful 
voice, but has a faulty method of pro- 
duction. 






* 
in the leading symphony and other con- 
certs in the United States and also in a 








Kocian, the young Bohemian violin 


12-14 PEMBROKE ST. 
virtuoso, who is said to be as remarkable 


OUR STOCK OF : 


ee a 





Mackenzie festival will be the 
means of introducing here many 
works with which we 


l is interesting to note that the 


are unac- 


a player as Kubelik, will make his first 
appearance in the United States at New 
York this (Saturday) evening, when he 
will have the assistance of the Damrosch 
orchestra. Kocian is only eighteen years 
of age, and has been known in his own 
country for years as the “Little Wizard.” 
= 

Mr. Charles A. E. Harriss of Earns- 

cliffe was in town last Saturday in re- 






large degree in the best musical circles 
of Canada. The programme will embrace 


some of his own most interesting com- 
positions, also Beethoven, Mozarj, Schu- 


bert, and other numbeps. 
a 


The Sherlock Entertainment Bureau, 
with its fine list of professional talent, 
is meeting with much success, and it 
speaks well for this agency that it al- 






OF MUSIC GL 
OLLEGE STREET. 


DR. |(EBWARD FIsHEK, Musical Director 


THE BEST EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
AND STRONGEST FACULTY IN CANADA, 


Students prepared for teaching and solo work 


SCHOOL of LITERATURE and EXPRESSION 
Mrs. Inez Nicholson-Cutter, Principal. * 
CALENDARS ard SYLLABUS FREE 








IN AFFILIATION WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
DR. F. H. TORRINGTON, Musica. DIRECTOR 
Winter Term Now Open 


Students may register at any time. 


TEACHERS’ KINDERGARTEN MUSIC COURSE 


CALENDAR AND SYLLABUS 








significance. MacDowell is classed by | 'NEORPORATED TORONTO S!*4.A Bovo, ' pieaee FORONTG: -\nceieanaces 
many of the leading erities of Ameri- 1886. Presivent, | 1888 1890 4 
ca and Europe as one of the greatest of EGE OF ¥ ‘ 
living composers. ‘his piano, vocal and : \\ Ug 
orchestral works being constantly heard G, ss eae 1e 
c 


SHEET MUSIC, MUSIC BOOKS, 


AND 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


is the largest and most complete in Canada 
INSPECTION INVITED 


Whaley, Royce & Co., 





; s . bahia LIMITED, 
quainted, although we have read a good | ference to the music festival which it is ready has supplied talent for — thirty- eee 158 YONGE ST 
deal about them in the English newspa- | proposed to hold here in April next, un- three concerts throughout the province, ° TORONTO 


pers. These will be selected from the 
following list: Mackenzie’s “Dream of 
Jubal,” Parry’s “Ode to Music,” Elgar's 
“Coronation Ode,” Cowen’s “Ode to the 


der the direction of Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie. Mr. Harriss was promised the 
active support of many of the leading 
musicians, including Dr. ‘Torrington, 


at many of which the complete pro- 
gramme was provided by the bureau. 
During the next month, in addition to 
local concerts, engagements have been 


MR. RECHAB TANDY 
TENOR 
For CONCERTS, ORATORIO$ and RECITALS 
Teaching Resumed September Ist, 1962 


MISS MARY HEWITT SMART 
SOPRANO 
VOICE CULTURE 
Vocal Directress Ontario Ladies’ College, 











CHRYSTAL BROWN) 
CONCERT TENOR 





: » ie ae, ” nie? ars ; Ti F / i ‘jlosed for Grimsby, Cayuga, S ‘ville, | Address—Toronto Conservatory of Music, Whitby. Vocal Teacher St. M: t's Col- “ 
Passions,” Stanford’s “Revenge,” Parry’s| Messrs. Vogt and Tripp and Dr. Ham.| closed fot Grimsby, Cayuga, Stouffville, ° ‘8 It is a musical treat to hear Chrystal Brown. 
“Blest Pair of Sirens,” Stanford’s “Battle | The festival chorus will produce during Guelph, Syracuse, N.Y ” Rochester, N.Y., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. | } . roth 2068. vaavues tn i sing.”— Woodstock Sentinal-Review. 
of the Baltic,’ and, for the orchestra, ] the festival Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Gold- Bracebridge, Huntsville, Strathroy, Address—35 Bellevue, Toronto. 
Cowen’s “Seandinavian Symphony” | en Legend,” under the conductorship of Campbellford, Whitevale, Markham, Al- W. Y. ARCHIBALD 
(heard once here, in 1896), Stanford’s| Dr. Torrington. The orchestra engaged | liston, Atwood and Orangeville. BARITONE FRANK S. WELSMAN 


“Trish Symphony,” Hamish MeCunn’s 
two overtures to the “Land of the Moun- 


for Toronto is one of Chicago’s symphony 
organizations. 


CHERUBINO. 








Pupil of Prof. A A. North, of London, England. 
Receives pupils in all branches of Voice 





EDWARD BARTON 


ove PIANIST see 
CONCERTS, RECITALS. 





tain and the Flood” and “The Ship of the : The Commuter, Culture. : AND HIS A lireited number cf advanced pupils ted 
Fiend,” Elgar’s “Gypsy Suite,” Macken- Kubelik succeeded in crowding St. Studio—Nordheimer’s, CROWN GLEE SINGERS 32 Madison Ave., or Toronto College ok Rae 
zie’s suite, “London, Day By Day,” Mac-| James’ Hall, London, at a recital on the Click! clack! click! a Telephone N. 391. 

kenzie’s “ Burns’ Scotch Rhapsody,” Mac- | day of the King’s procession. The re Tickety, tickety, tock! 6 S M th d F efit k lak 

kenzie’s ballad, “La Belle Dame Sans | served seats were all sold out a day or The night wind roars, ommon ense Q 0 Or ppe EORGE F.. SMEDLEY 


Merci,” and his overture to the “Cricket 
on the Hearth.” Most of these works 


two before the concert. The young vir 


tuoso’s popularity in London 


The commuter snores; 
Seven o'clock. 


Beginners in Music 





ASSOCIATION HALL 





Banjo, Guitar and Mandolin Soloist 
Will receive 7 ils and corcert engagements. 











a So enoliak fentevala. What ter tl , seems Bent bent bret ON SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22ND ge a. gente Bago, Mandolin and 
Desf CU aie front comes beget eer oe, ee ee eee Music, Bishop Strachan School, Presbyterian 
Fs oo” »: . ‘ oon - . m ‘ oO k Pen ft ands ee ee ee ee Ladi y * 
| selections, the British school will for Speaking of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’ The ooeuinabar lands Sa Se a ae F. ARTHUR OLIVER, A.T.C.M Studio” Dayiime, at Nordheimer’s; Even- 
once be well represented at a local festi- | new composition, “London Day By Day, Seven one! k led a i M M il ° yoo" | ings, College of Music. 7 | 
val. “Truth” says: “Elgar burlesqued a street Sock k! shirt! ee - = t aaa aren aa ae ~ Cogent 8 Coemeeates at Westminster 
eee ; ; Sock! sock! shirt! 8 issued a set of musical block games. resbyterian Churc 
a band in ‘Cockaigne,’ while Mackenzie "OUspooat “ana shoe, 1 at of places deatvan with hdute fie ede TEACHER OF pate AND ORGAN MISS MARGUERITE DUNN, B.E. 
Dr. Albert Ham’s section of the Mac- |] adopts two of the coster ditties of Mr. Cuffs, cravat, nee ofaeldl. dhe. antestin & Pee saanie' ude Aildress— © Maitinnd Givect or GA Dramatic and Humorous Kecita's 
kenzie festival chorus will sing on the | Chevalier. It will do as a joke, the more Accomplished at 7 t ~ ‘Add s 8 y . Toronto Conservatory of Music. Teacher of Elocuti»xn and Dramatic Art. 
“National Night.” The works to be per- | especially as it is so cleverly worked out; Seven two! o feues eae 369 Wiltoa Avenue, Toronto. 
' Een? Cate Go mses, A leno; we ie ie bo te RA Oe a ith cuneteal qk gad ies Toronto Junction College of Music| 7 w. F. HARRISON ART. 
. 5 . v A i - . ‘ . aU 4 > 4T Ss a + os . < “hey « z . e ie 
4 Alexander Mackenzie, and Elgar’s “Ban- (culiposers are much addicted to the be poe a ae hot? MISS VIA MACMILLAN, Directress. Teak eek eames s iments 
4 ner of St. George,” under the conductor- | havior of sheep) will not rush to copy "Tes seven three!” ; Ladies’ ee Teacher of Piano = 
Y ship of Dr. Ham. It was with the epi-]it. The first movement deals with tne and ad Toronto Conservatory of Music, M DIGNAM 
iogue of the “Banner of St. George,” it | Westminster chimes; the second is a Root! root! root! ARTHUR BLIGHT 18 coe eee i 
: Gee ennai cs ; ia. Padana. 3 , < si ; sah ‘Late, as I'm alive! ‘ edale. PRIVATE STUDIO also * 
may be remembered, that the Mendels-| scene in Mayfair, which seems to indi That whistle blew Satisfie 


sohn Choir made such a sensation at 
their concert last year. Now we shall 
have the pleasure of hearing the whole 
work. Dr. Ham’s section of the chorus 
is limited to 200 voices. 1 am told that 
many of the best choral singers in To- 
ronto have already joined. 
= 


[he choir of St. James’ Presbyterian 
Church, under the direction of Dr. T. 
Alexander Davies, will give a choice pro- 
gramme at their service of praise on 
Thursday evening next, the 27th inst. 

* 

A new singer, Miss Mabel Henderson, 
seored an emphatic success at a recent 
band concert in Hamilton. The “Specta 
tor” said of her debut: “Miss Henderson 
has a contralto voice of considerable 
range and power, which she uses in a 
thoroughly trained manner. Her rich, 
singing tones told well in the large hail, 
and she received merited encores, whica 
were daintily sung.” 

* 

Writing of the exclusive devotion of 
the British public to Handel and Men- 
delssohn, and apropos of the Sheffield 
music festival, Otto Lessman, the famous 
German critic, says: “Formerly England 
sent most of her young students of mu- 


cate that Sir Alexander has made the 
acquaintance of Strauss (Johann, not 
Richard); while the third, or ‘Thanks 
giving for Victory, is in a more serious 
strain; and indeed it is the most ele 
vated and most admirable section. The 
finale, which is dedicated to Chevalier, 
introduces the themes of ‘Knocked ’Em 
In the Old Kent Road’ and ‘’Enry ’Aw- 
kins, a fact which seems to indicate that 
the musician’s acquaintance with Che 
valier’s entertainment is scarcely of re 
cent date.” ; 
* 

Mr. J. C. Dufl’s beautiful presentation 
of the latest London musical comedy 
success, “A Country Girl,” has now en 
tered upon the third month of what evi- 
dently will be a long run at Daly’s Thea- 
ter, New York. The three-hundredth re- 
presentation of the piece took place No- 
vember 14 at the London theater of the 
sume name. At New York William Nor- 
ris, the clever character actor and come- 
dian, and Miss Minnie Ashley, well 
known in Toronto, have made, it is said, 
the hits of their career in this work. <A 
New York paper refers to the comedy as 
the best of the long line of “girls” sent 
over to America by Mr. George Ed- 
wardes and the other London houses. 





She’s overdue; 
It's seven five!’ 


Seven six! Seven six! 

His course he’s nobly run, 
And ghoulish glee 
Shines in his ‘“ ee,”’ 

For the great commute is done. 





Carmen D’Assilva. 
66 tine D’ASSILVA,” the little 


Parisian girl of ten, who has 
startled the literary world with 
her wonderfulivy precocious writings, 





about the authentécity of which there’ 


can no longer be any doubt, is in private 
life Mlle. Chammoynat. She was born 
on March 5, 1892. One of her cleverest 
dramatic sketches is called “L’Avocat,” 
and everywhere it has won admiration. 
Briefly summed up, “L’Avocat” runs as 
follows: 

Maitre Braillefort, a lawyer, has for a 
wife a fair member of his own profession, 
Mistress Braillefort. The latter’s first 
client is a henpecked husband, Monsieur 
Lemplume, who is seeking a divorce 
from ‘his better-half. The latter, by a 
curious coincidence, selects Maitre Braille- 
fort for her lawyer. Neither of the 
Brailleforts, however, knows that the 
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— eT aan oe 4 ret Mr. H. T. Finck has developed into an While Mistress Braillefort, like many . Lesene ere = e C Central Dancing Academy, [24 Victoria Street 


ber of decades has permeated the blood 
of almost every English composer. The 
British public has, in company with them, 
lagged behind the modern ideas of art, 
and men like Elgar, who compose out of 
their own independent conceptions of 
music, will probably find a good deal of 
difficulty for some time to come before 
they educate their public to comprehend 
them. The fact that a firm, artistic con- 
viction that reaches beyond Handel and 
Mendelssohn and their weaker imitators 
does not exist in the British mind can 
be inferred from the applause with which 
works of quite minor value were re- 
ceived without any idea of criticism. It 
must be said, too, of the chorus, that 
so long as they had to deal with Handel 
end Mendelssohn their performance was 
incomparable and could not be beaten; 
but when they came to tackle Bach, for 


“up-to-date” critic with a vengeance. In 
his article on “Music” in the current 
number of the “Forum” he says: “In the 
realm of the pianoforte, the musical 
short story came into vogue sooner than 
in the orchestral field. Although here, 
too. Beethoven impeded progress with 
his artificial, incoherent sonatas, which 
were foolishly proclaimed as the pertfec- 
tion of musical form, there was fortu- 
nately a strong countercurrent in the 
admirably constructed short pieces — of 
Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann and others.” It would be inter- 
esting to learn which of the sonatas ot 
seethoven Mr. Finck terms “incoherent.” 
The “Moonlight,” the “Pastorale,” the 
“Appassionata,” the “Waldstein,” the 
op. 111, the op. 14, the dramatic D minor, 
the “Adieu, Absence and Return” 

which? But when one thinks, Mr. Finck’s 


women who are not lawyers and have 
no clients, does everything in her power 
to make trouble in the household which 
is not her own, and urges on the unfor- 
tunate Lemplume to get a divorce, 
Braillefort, who isa kindly disposed man, 
counsels reconciliation, and the divorce 
does not take place. 

Mistress Braillefort learns that such 
a happy outcome is due to her husband’s 
advice. He had thus dared to prevent a 
lawsuit from starting, and her fury, 
which knows no bounds, ends in a sound 
smack on poor Braillefort’s face. The 
latter decides that there shall, after all, 
be a divorce, but between himself and his 
irate spouse. When, later, the Lem- 
plumes, reconciled and happy, come to 
thank the Brailleforts, they learn, to 
their astonishment, that their former 
lawyers have replaced them in a de- 
mand for a divorce. 
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sohn is incomparable. 
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ind hundreds of Canadian students to 


whom any one of the sonatas I have men 


scene is that the little play-writer has 
made it quite plain that the secret of 
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undoubtedly Dr. Elgar, who after the 
performance of his ‘Coronation Ode’ at 
the Queen’s Hall on sunday received an 
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From the Oshawa “Reformer” are ob 


her great talent. This is admirably il- 
lustrated in the tirade, an extract of 
which | have textually translated: 
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since ‘Rule Britannia.’ ” 
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Oshawa, assisted, and delighted the audi 
ence with several well-executed num 


\ lawyer! I should have known what 
to expect from him!” 
Quite as a contrast to the satirical vio- 
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subsequent to those in Toronto, says: 
“And Mascagni did wonders with the 
orchestra, which itself was surprisingly 


Oshawa, whose expectations of ‘ier a 
tistie possibili‘ies have been large'y real 


ized.” 


rough translation is given: 

There was once a white butterfly 
Which, happy-hearted and trembling, 
Hovered over scarcely blossomed roses, 
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The critical verdict as to Miss Hen 
schel, the daughter of the famous Hen 


reputation of this artist, both as a com 
poser of high rank and as a performer, 
makes this recital one of unusual 
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Traveled Statesmen. 


—_—- 


OUNT WITTE, the Muscovite Min- 
ister of Finance, and Josepin 
Chamberlain, the British Colonial 
Secretary, are the foremost and 

most influential statesmen of their re- 
spective empires. The predominance of 
their power and the striking character 
of their individuality are universally ad- 
mitted, even by their most jealous riva!s 
and most bitter political foes. It there- 
fore furnishes food for thought, writes 
ix-Attache in the New York “Tribune,” 
that just at the present moment Count 
Witte should be on his way home to 3st. 
Petersburg from an official trip to Rus- 
sia’s possessions on the Pacific coast of 
the Asiatic continent, and that Joseph 
Chamberlain should be engaged in the 
final preparations for an official visit to 
South Atrica, where he hopes not only to 
find a solution for the grave difficulties 
by which England is confronted in that 
particular portion of her huge transpon- 
tine empire, but likewise to lay the foun- 
dation-stone of South African federation, 
which when accomplished wiil bring us 
within sight of the realization of that 
pet project of King Edward, of Lord 
xosebery, of Mr. Chamberlain and of 
many English statesmen of boti politi- 
cal parties, namely, imperial federation 
that is to say, a federation of great col 
onial. commonwealths, with representa- 
tion at the seat of the empire, on the 
banks of tae Thames. 

A number of statesmen have indulged 
in extensive travel in a private capacity, 
but there are relatively few precedents 
for official journeys such as those which 
Gount Witte is now bringing .to a close 
and that Colonial Secretary Chamberiain 
is about to undertake. Prince Hilkoff, 
the Czar’s Minister of Railroads and of 
Communications, and undoubtedly the 
most remarkable and enlightened of all 
the colleagues of Count Witte, a few 
years ago traveled in his official capa- 
city, not only right across the Kussian 
Empire in Kurope and in Asia from Mos- 
cow to Vladivostok, but completed the 
circuit of the globe by taking ship across 
the Pacific, and then traversing this cou- 
tinent from San Francisco to New York, 
visiting familiar scenes and old friends of 
the days when, after the loss of one for- 
tune and prior to the inheritance of an- 
other, he spent several years in Ameri- 
ca with his wife, earning his living by 
hard railroad work, beginning on the 
lowest rungs of the ladder—namely, 
those of brakeman on freight trains and 
of fireman on locomotives. 

In those—tees he was accusiomed to 
see the country from the roof of a freight 
car or through the grimy window of an 
engine cab. But when he returned here 
as minister he traveled in state in the 
private cars of the presidents of the 
railroads which he had formerly served 
in so humble a capacity. 

Emperor William last spring sent over 
to America Admiral von Tirpitz, his Sec- 
retary of State for the Naval Depart- 
ment, who came here im the train of 
Prince Henry, and accompanied the lat- 
ter throughout his American tour, from 
which he derived, according to his own 
admission, an immense amount of valu- 
able information, while some three years 
ago the French Minister of the Colonies 
paid an official visit to France’s posses- 
sions on the West Coast of Africa, his 
country, however, being deprived of any 
benefits of this tour by the fact that al- 
most immediately after his return home 
the Cabinet to which he belonged came 
to grief, he himself being relegated to the 
obscurity of private life. These are, so 
far as I can recall, the only instances on 
record of cabinet ministers while in office 
undertaking extensive journeys in behalf 
of the state. 

This does not, however, mean that 
statesmen of the present day, and par- 
ticularly those now 1m office, have not en- 
joyed the advantages of foreign travel, 
and it may be questioned whether Ma- 
jor-General Corbin was altogether justt- 
fied in expressing to representatives of 
the London newspapers during his recent 
stay in England his surprise as to the 
small number of cabinct uinislers abroad 
who had ever visited America. ‘ius, 
more than half of the members of the 
present British administration have vis- 
ited the United States, although not, it 
is true, as officers of any cabinet. Lord 
Lansdowne, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, for instance, knows both 
Canada and the United States well. Dur- 
ing his visits to Washington and New 
York while Governor-General he became 
acquainted with many of the leading 
statesmen of the Republic, and it is 
doubtful whether there is any one in 
England better qualified by experience to 
direct the relations of the British EKm- 
pire with the United States than Lord 
Lansdowne. He has likewise held office 
as Viceroy of India, and this, taken in 
conjunction with the fact that he is re 
lated through his mother to many of the 
houses of the nobility on the Continent of 
Europe, and that he has a strong strain 
of French blood in his veins, and is quite 
as much at home in Paris as he is in 
London, renders him ir every sense of 
the word the right man in the right place 
at the Foreign Office in Downing street. 

St. John Krodrick, the Secretary of 
State for War, just prior to the forma- 
tion of Lord Salisbury’s administration 
in 1895 made a trip round the world, 
spending almost an entire year in visit- 
ing India, Australia and the United 
States. He was accompanied by his first 
wife, who died about a year ago, and 
both he and Lady Hilda Brodrick were 
most hospitably entertained in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Washington and New York. 
Lord George Hamilton, the Secretary of 
State for India, is another member of 
the existing British Cabinet who can 
boast of having been in America. True, 
it was more than thirty years ago, and 
long before he ever dreamed of becom- 
ing a minister of state. He was then 
merely a subaltern of the Rifle Brigade, 
doing military duty in Canada, and was 
accustomed to spend his furloughs in 
the United States, enjoying shooting in 
the Rocky Meuntain @istricts. 

The Duke of Devonshire, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, was in Ameri 
ca as Marquis of Hartington, and as an 
ordinary tourist im the time of the Civil 
War, making the acquaintance ot Presi 
dent Lincoln and of other leading siates 
men of the day; while George Wyndham, 
the Secretary for Ircland; Walter Long, 
the President of the Local Government 
Board; Austen Chamberlain, the Post- 
master-General, and, I believe, Akers 
Douglas, the Secretary of State of the 
Home Department, have all been over 
here. Joseph Chamberlain, indeed, the 
Secretary of State of the Colonial De 
partment, has paid at least half a dozen 
visits to the United States, in the course 
of one of which he married at Washing- 
ton his American wife, a daughter of 
President Cleveland’s first Secretary of 
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War, W. C. Endicott. I may add that 
Lord Onslow, Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who takes the place at 
the head of the department at Whitehall 
during the absence of his chief in South 
Africa, traveled across this continent on 
his way home to England after the coia- 
pletion of his term of office asi Governor 
of New Zealand, so that, as far as ihe 
present English Cabinet is concerned, it 
is hardly correct to assert that only few 
of them have ever visited America. 

With regard to other English states 
men, Lord Rosebery, the Premier of the 
last Liberal administration; James 
Bryce, the president of the Board of 
Trade; Lord Spencer, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and Lord Tweedmouth, 
the Lord Privy Seal, have all been over 
here as tourists, while the late Lor 
Herschell, who was the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of the Rosebery Cabinet, and the 
Marquis of Ripon, who was its Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, were both at 
Washington for a considerable time in 
an official capacity, the one in connection 
with the arbitration of Canadian ques- 
tions and the other in relation to the 
settlement of the Alabama claims. 

While it is true that the present Bri- 
tish Prime Minister, Arthur Balfour, is 
not in any sense of the word a traveled 
man, yet his predecessor and uncle, Lord 
Salisbury, is on record as having spent 
some time in the gold fields of Australia 
in his earlier days, and owed much of the 
influence in international polities which 
he enjoyed to the end of his official ea 
reer to his extensive acquaintance with 
foreign statesmen and foreign conditions 
derived from travel on the Continent 
Indeed, for the last quarter of a century 
he has maintained not only a permanent 
establishment, but a favorite home int 
France, first at Dieppe and now on tie 
Riviera at Beaulieu, where when in office 
he was accustomed to spend all his lei- 
sure moments and to seek relaxation and 
rest. This stood him in good stead when 
as Foreign Minister he represented Eng- 
land, first of all at the International 
Conference at Constantinople, and sub- 
sequently at the Congress at Berlin, 
where, though overshadowed in a mea- 
sure by the Premier, Lord Beaconsfield, 
he accomplished more tan his chiet 
through his superior knowledge of the 
French language and of foreign states- 
men, 

It is worthy of note that in recon 
years there has been a distinct revival 
of the ideas which prevailed in the early 
part of the last century to the effect 
that equipment for high office in’ the 
state or in polities made necessary the 
so-called “grand tour,” which included, 
if not the tour of the world as to-day, 
at any rate the visit to every European 
country. Most of the younger genera- 
tion of public men in England have pre- 
pared themselves in this manner for po- 
litical life. Lord Percy, heir to the duke- 
dom of Northumberland, and recently 
appointed Under Secretary of State for 
India, achieved considerable distinction 
as an explorer of Central Asia and of 
Asia Minor before taking office, while in 
the same way Lord Curzon, now Viceroy 
of India, visited not only Persia, but 
also Corea, China, Japan and even Ai 
ghanistan before taking up his duties as 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

——————— 


Bret Harte’s First Poem —‘‘ Dolores,” 





(Now resurrected from the “Knicker- 
bocker’”’ of January, 1858.) 


Seville’s towers are worn and old; 
Seville’s towers are grey and goid; 
Saffron, purple, and orange dyes, 
Meet at the edge of her sun-set skies; 
Bright are Seville’s maidens’ eyes, 
Gay the cavalier’s guitar: 

Music, laughter, low replies, 
Intermingling; and afar, 

Over the hill, over the dell, 

Soft and low: Adagio! 

Comes the knell of the vesper-bell, 
Solemnly and slow. 


Hooded Nun, at the convent wall, 

Where the purple vines their tendrils 
throw, 

Lingering, looking, wouldst recall 

Aught of this giddy scene below? 

Turn that pensive glance on high: 

Seest thou the floods in yon blessed sky, 

The shores of those isles of the good and 
blest, 

Meeting, mingling, down the west? 

E’en as thou gazest, lo! they fade: 

So doth the world from these walls sur- 
veyed; 

Fleeting, false, delusive show; 

Beauty’s form, but hectic’s glow. 


“The convent-walls are steep and high: 
Dolores! why are your cheeks so pale? 
Why do those lashes silent lie 

Over the orbs they scarce can veil, 

E’en as the storm-cloud, dim and dark, 
Shrouding the faint electric spark? 
Canst thou those languid fires conceal, 
Which scorched the youth of fair Castile? 
That tender, half-distracted air— 

Can that be faith; or is 't despair? 

That step, now feeble, faltering, slow; 
Is that the lightly-tripping toe 

That gayly beat the throbbing floor, 

Or woke the echoing corridor, 

By purple Tagus’ rippling shore, 

A summer month ago?” 


Sister, listen, nearer, higher! 
Voices sweet in the distant choir: 
“Salve! salve! ave Maria! 

Virgin, blest with Jesus’ love, 
Turn our thoughts to thee above!” 





“Dolores! Mark ye that dying fall? 
“Dolores!”” Ho there! within the wall. 
Fly ye! the Ladye Superior call: 

A nun has fled from the convent wall! 





Gave Herself Away. 


The gentlemen were still in the dining- 
room, and the ladies in the drawing 
room were discussing husbands and their 
shortcomings. “Well,” said Mrs. Fussi- 
love, cheerfully, “I’ve nothing to com- 
plain of, for my husband neither drinks 
nor gambles, nor goes to his club.” “But 
does he smoke?” enquired one of the oth- 
er ladies. “Not very much; that is to 
say, he enjoys a cigar after a really good 
dinner; but he hasn’t smoked now for 
more than three months.” And Mrs. 
Fussilove is still innocently wondering 
why they all roared with laughter so 
loud that the men came up from the din- 
ing-room to see what the joke was. 








The 20th Century success in 


Rainproof and Unspottable Dress 
¢ \ oat Gods is 









In appearance it 
is the same as any 
cloth not “ Craven- 
etted,” the differ- 
ence being that raia 
will not injure or 
spot it. Ask to 
see it. 


NIGHT. 


Sound Business Methods 
Bring Success 


The proof of a Drug Store’s reli- 
ability is the patronage extended to it by 
the medical profession. In all large 
cities, one or two pharmacies are to be 
found which receive the greatest share of 
this patronage ; these are not necessarily 
the largest stores, nor the most expen- 
sively fitted up; but they are decidedly 
the busiest ones, and the right places to 
go to for reliable medicines and accurate 
prescription work. In LEMAIERE’S 
PHARMACIES, at 256 Queen Street 
West, opposite the Fire Hall, and 142 
King Street West opposite the Rossin 
House, known as The Central Phar- 
micy, we have two such Drug Stores, 
long and favorably known, both to the 
general public and the medical profes- 
sion of this City ; and the two Pharma 
cies bearing the name LEMAITRE 
have deservedly become the most popular 
and prosperous ones in Toronto. This is 
the natural result of experienced manage 
ment, careful attention to the wants of the 
public, competent clerks and scrupu- 
lous care in the Dispensing Departments. 
At the Central Pharmacy, 142 King 
Street West, a specialty is made of 
Toilet and Theatrical Goods, and a full 
stock of the latest novelties in these lines 
is kept constantly on hand. This store 
is now the recognized Headquarters in 
Toronto for Toilet and Theatrical Sup- 
plies at prices which defy competition, 
for the motto at both Pharmacies is 


Best Goods. Popular Prices. 


PRINCESS “Scares 


MONDAY EVENING AT 8.15 


wennespay | MATINEES | saturoay 


A JOLLY BIT OF TOMFOOLERY 


(EDWARD 
E.) 
A 
SERIES 
OF : 
COMICS 
A 
THE 
VERY 
FUNNY 
CAT 


BY BARVET. 
MUSIC BY HEARTZ & CORLISS. 


3 MONTHS AT WALLAGK’S, N.Y, 


COMPANY OF | TINKLING J SUPERB SCENIC AND 
100 ARTISTS. MUSIC. CO,TUMIC D'SPLAY. 


You'll Laugh, Laugh, Laugh Every Minute! 


SHEA’S Weccnny-7 


MATINEES DAILY, | 





EVENING PRICES, 


all seats 26. 26 and 60. 


THE MILES, STAVORDALE 


QUINTETTE 


WATERBURY BROS. and 


TENNY 
LEW HAWKINS 
STANTON & MODENA 
STACK & MILTON 
EVANS & ST. JOHN 


AND OTHERS 





St. James’ Square Presbyterian Church. 


(Gerrard St. opposite Normal School.) 
AN EVENING OF 


SACRED SONG 


BY THE CHOIR 
THURSDAY, Nov. 23th at 8 o'clock. 


So.oists:—Mr:, R. L. Johnston, Miss K. 
Yerward Spriggs (Winnipeg), Mrs. W. M. 
Douglas, iss Florence Fisher. Miss Edith 
MclInd 90 (Fresno, California), ana Mr. Chas. KE, 
Clarke. T. ALEXANDER DAVIES, M.B 

Collection. Organist and Director. 


Canadian OLIVER Typewriter 


Canadian Invention 
Canadian [lanufacture 


Your privilege to ask for, ours to show. 











LINOTYPE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


156 ST. ANTOINE STREET, - MONTREAL 
55 VICTORIA STREET, ° + TORONTO 








‘Tis proved they're the best imitation on 


earih. 
To judge by their brilliancy they would 
be worth 
At least a small fortune—but that they 
are not, 


For a dollar will purchase the best that 
we've got. 


The Hope Diamond Co., 195 Yonge, Opp. Eaion’s 








Religious Thought in the Light of 
the Twentieth Century. 











A Child on a 
Giant’s Shoulders 
Sees Farther 
Than the Giant. 


The first 


proved merely that it was pos- 


Piano-Player made 


sible to produce a mechanism 


that would play the piano. 


Chase & Baker 
Piano-Player 


shows the greatest perfection to 
which the piano-playing idea has 
been brought. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE: 


A complete stock of Piano-Players 
and Latest Music at 


The Nordheimer Piano 
& Music Co., Limited 


15 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 


Sole Agents for CHASE & BAKER 
PIANO-PLAYER. Visitors welcome. 











&* & BOARDING  » 


MRs. A. M. SNELL, 39 Grosveror Street 
HOME LIKE, PRIVATE AND CENTRAL 
*Phone—Nor.h 1933. 





COLE.S” 


Caterers and 
Manufacturing 
Confectioners... 

719 Yonge Street, \< Toronto 


Telephones—North 2004 and 2005 





CHRISTIIAS 


Something new is ever sought 
after — see our new things for 
Christmas. 





J. D. BAILEY. - J.wallery Parlors 
Janes Building, King and Yonge 
Phone M. 2063 


Elevator. 
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WE ARE SELLING : 
INCANDESCENT }+ 
GAS LAMPS } 

CHEAPER THAN COAL ; 
; 


AT ONE DOLLAR A TON 





Canadian Incandescent Gas Light Co, ¢ 
9 Queen St. East. Tel.—M, 2357. - 
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W. KAHNERT, 


Formerly Designer and Manager for Cum- 
mings & Sellers 


» 


87 King St. West 


We have now on hand a fine selection of 
suitable XMAS PRESXNTS3 such as MINK, 
STONE MARTEN, FOX and ALASKA SABLE SCARFS 
and MUFFS to match. 

As we absolutely do not handle poor quali- 
ties, we can s\fely guarantee thom. NONE 


Course of special Sunday evening sermons by | BETTER. NONE CHEAPES. Allour own manu 


REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A., in UNITA. 
RIAN CHURCH, Jarvis Street, near Wilton 
avenue, 

Subject for November 23: 


“ The New Thought of God.” 


facture. For PERSIAN JACKET we are able to 
show you fresh skins just arrive? Every 
skin selected to suit our high claes trade, 


Fifty Electric and Real Seal Jackets, all Cus- 
tom-made and Trimmed 


$35.00 to $55 00 





| Achoice selection of 


..Patina Ware 


The Latest novelty in Art Pottery. 


J ARDINIERES, 
* FERN BOWLS, 
ee VASES, ete. 


WILLIAM JUNOR 


88 WEST KING STREET, : : TORONTO 








The Tailor-made Perfect 
Fitting Shirt Waist 


‘* DERNIERES 
CREATIONS ” 


has evolved fem the old- 
fashioned, ill-planned 
misfit that formerly, and 
toa great extent still does 
duty as a shirt waist. 
The “Franklin Shirt Waist’’ 
is simple but elegant in 
cat and finish, and the 
skill of the artist is indi- 
cited in its perfect adap- 
tation to the figure. 
: These shirt waists neces- 
sarily wear much longer and do rot deteriorate 
in appearance as inferior ones do. No trous- 
seau is complete without a few of these superb 
garments. Ladies’ Reception and Fitting Parlors at 


No. {11-2 RICHMOND STREET WEST, 
TORONTO. 
Tel —Main 175. M. FRANKLIN 


N.B.—For o1t-of-town rush orders get special 
quotations, 
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Ladies’ measurements are registered so that 
repeats can be,ordered by mail or telephone. 


Misses Armstrong & Anderson 


WILLINERY and 
DRESSMAKING 


HAVE REMOVED 


From No. 41 to their new premises 


No. 58 KING ST.WEST 


North side, just west of The “ Mail” Building. 


















High-Class 
Costuming and Millinery 


MDE. JOAN BISHOP 
MISS ALEXANDER 


406 and 408 Yonge St. Tel.—Main 3077. 


Dr. Harold Clark 


HAS REMOVED 
From 45 King Street West to 


THE TEMPLE BUILDING 








DR. C. J. RODGERS 


DENTIST 
S144 Yonge Street 


Over B. & H. B. Kent's. 


The “RIGGS” Dental Offices 


TEMPLE BUILDING, 
Bay Street. 
Specialists in High Class Dentistry. 


Phone Park 905 


to get information regarding price, etc., 
for your At Homes, Receptions, Balls, 














Private Parties, Reunions, etc. This 
building contains the finest ball-100m 
and banquet parlors in the city. Don’t 


fail to see them. Address — 


MRS. MEYER, Sunnyside. 





INEXPENSIVE 


..GLASS TILES... 


The most elegant and sanitary 
covering for walls of 


Kitchens «« Bath-rooms 


known to this age. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 
(ene ee 


TORONTO PLATE GLASS IMPORTING CO 


ILL & RUTHERFORD 
Show-roems—135 to 143 VICTORIA ST., TORONTO 





Painting 
I do any kind of painting that can be 
done in the very best way and at the 
lowest rices consistent with honest 
work, training and decorating, too. 
The latter is my specialty, and if you 


will entrust your next order to mel will 
give you satisfaction. 


JAMES J, O’HEARN 


161 QUEEN ST. WEST 


PHONES: 
OMice—2677 
Heuse—3775 





ARTISTIC "= 


RS Billiard Tables 


For Private Residence, 
Club or Cafe. 3 29% 3 38 


We design and build Art Billiard 
Tables to harmonize with interior work. 
We have photographs of some very rich 
tables recently installed in prominent 
homes. ’Phone for an engagement with 
our expert. Advice cheerfully given. 


Samuel May & Co. 


74 YORK STREET, TURONTO. 
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tion that is either mechanical, 
artificial and stilted, or crude 
and commonplace, one comes up- 
on a collection of verses under so fanci- 
ful a title as “Tangled in Stars,’ not 
without misgiving. The name of Miss 
Ethelwyn Wetherald, a writer of some 
nuine poetry in the past, is reassuring, 
owever, and upon. opening the covers 
one is quickly satisfied that here are no 
immature pipings of a suckling poetaster 
nor re-bottled dilutions of magazine 
Florida-water. It may be said, without 
carping or qualification, that Miss Weth- 
erald has added something of unques- 
tionable grace, though small the contri- 
bution, to the store of Canadian poetry. 
Her performance is highly creditable to 
herself and to the country, and it is to 
be regretted only that this book, being 
brought out in the United States (Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger, the Gorham 
Press), will find its main constituency 
there and not amongst Miss Wetherald’s 
own countrymen. 

The little book, modestly bound in stiff 
brown paper covers, with white labels 
for the title and the author’s name, is 
plain but neat throughout. One could 
wish for print a trifle blacker. But there 
is nothing to quarrel with in the make- 
up or general style of the work. 

The name “Tangled in Stars” is de- 
rived from the first poem in the book, 
with the exception of a dedicatory verse. 
“Tangled in Stars” is a sonnet, a very 
admirable sonnet, but the phrase that 
has been chosen as a title for the whole 
collection is open to criticism as fantas- 
tic, though certainly striking and in a 
sense poetic. 

Miss Wetherald has lived, ag the poet 
ever must live, very close to nature. Her 
verses overflow with enthusiasm for the 
beauties of rustic scenery, founded on 
early, close, and constant intimacy 
with the every-day miracles of the sea- 
sons in their round. No city dweller, 
making occasional excursions only to the 
woods and fields, could write with the 
same deep and emotional appreciation of 
the detailed commonplaces of country 
life—those commonplaces that are such 
only to the unseeing aad the vulgar, but 
to the understanding heart are ever- 
fresh wonders of a world that is made 
anew every day. Miss Wetherald is par 
excellence a nature poet. With words 
for colors she paints us rare lardseapes 
—dreamy vistas of orchard in bloom, 
rolling fields of yellow grain, sombre 
groves of pine, meadows bright with 
sunshine and vocal with the call of 
chickadees. Her technique, within the 
range of her special purpose and mater- 
ials, is faultless. She does not seek to 
create great canvases whereon the mys 
tery, poetry and pathos of human char- 
acter and human endeavor find utter- 
ance. Only occasionally and incidentally 
does her work bear upon the deeper 
problems of living. She knows the limi 
tations of her muse, and is well-advised 
to tread with surety and safety the 
paths in which her feet are familiar. 
The very titles of the forty-seven poems 
in Miss Wetherald’s book afford a key 
to the scope ot her poesy. Of these only 
eight or ten suggest subjects directly 
human—such as “The Plowman,” “Home 
Sickness,” “The Budding Child,” “Separa 
tion,” and a few others. “Among the 
Leaves,” “The First Bluebird,” “The Sun 
flowers,” “The Pasture Field,’ “The 
Chickadee.” and a score of equally un 
mistakable indices point to the motive 
of Miss Wetherald’s verse as being pri- 
marily the description and interpretation 
of Nature out-of-doors 

One great merit of Miss Wetherald’s 
work is that it is so decidedly, if uneon 
sciously, Canadian in coloring and at- 
mosphere. There is not a trace of attitud 
inizing. Mis: Wetherald does not write 
of things that have not come into di 


‘ MIDST so much metrical composi- 


rect and vital relationship with her own 





life. Only once, in a few lines addressed 
to the wild jessam » of the South, does 
she treat of a subject foreign to our 
Canadian habitat And here, it is to be 
presumed, she gives us the outpouring 
of an emotion inspired by a personal ex 
perience. The result. as may be judged 
from a single stanza, is exquisitely musi 


cal: 


The sun of March is hot and bold 
The rain of March is loud 

O jessamine, your s of gold 
Uplift to sun and 

“oO x of bird, to 
To ht and wind ¢ 

Lift up, lift up, the golden cup 
And bid me drink with you! 





, 
I 





Miss Wetherald has been very success 
ful in that most difficult form, the s 
net. “In August” is one of her best es 


savs in this direction: 


Now when the grove is d to the core, 





And all the parched grass is summer- 
killed 
think f vehement March, and how 
she filled 
These arid roadsides with murmurous 


nour 
pou! 


Of rushing streams from an exhaustless 





store 

his breathless air to tropi slumber 

stilled 

Recalls those early passionate winds 

that tl d 
The spirit nding with the water’s roar 
Just as rich and dusty-leaved age 

The back to r d on swelling 

buds 

Of hope« si i i rr hild 

I 3 a 
Ss ) kward t the spring t pag 
4 fresher - | rt tr 
ced loods 

That to the winds give their melodious 

rhyme. 

From so many delightful poems as 
Miss Wetherald has packed into the 
narrow compass of a very small book it 
is impo ble to select even the more « 
cellent for reproduction without draw 
ing out what was designed for a brief 
eulogy to the proportions of a formal 


review in “The Indigo Bird.” however 


Miss We herald nas dra Vn a picture 30 
exquisite, with a er iftsmanship so facile 


and a feeling so direct, simple and artis 
tic, that the writer feels impelled to 1 
produce the whole as embodying all the 
excellences of Miss Wetherald’s best 


work 
THE INDIGO BIRD 


When I see 
High on the tip-top twig of a ee 
Something blue by the breezes stirred 
But so far up that the blue is blurred, 
So far up no green leaf flies 
*Twixt its blue and the blue of the skies, 
Then I know, ere a note be heard 
That is naught but the Indigo bird 


Blue on the branch and blue in the sky, 

And naught between but the breezes high, 
And naught so blue by the breezes stirred 
As the deep, deep blue of the Indigo bird 


When I hear 


A song like a bird-laugh, blithe and clear, 
As though of some airy jest he had heard 


The last and the most delightful word, 
A laugh as fresh in the August haze 
As it was in the full-voiced April days, 
Then I know that my heart is stirred 


By the laugh-like song of the Indigo bird. 


Joy in the branch and joy in the sky, 
And naught between but the breezes high; 


And naught so glad on the breezes heard 


As the gay, gay note of the Indigo bird. 


“The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham,” 
by Herbert. Compton, which is brought 


out by Tyrrell, is a strong story of Eng- 


land and Botany Bay at the close of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the last 
century. The household of the London 
apothecary is described with quaint but 
luminous exactness, and the story ot 


Robert Borradaile, his love and frailty, 


his rehabilitation and repentance, is full 
of interest. The description of life in 
the penal colony is appalling, but con- 
vincing. 
glorified by one woman’s love. 

“Barbara Ladd,’ Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts’ new book (Toronto: Copp, Clark 
Company, Limited), illustrates strikingly 
the versatility of this gifted writer whom 
Canada has given to the United States 
Very different from Mr. Roberts’ last 
book, “Kindred of the Wild,” is “Barbara 
Ladd.” In the former the ex-New Bruns 
wicker demonstrated that as a writer 
of animal stories he was the peer, if not 
the superior, of the great Thompson- 
Seton himself. Mr. Roberts in the field 
of poetry had already won a distin- 
guished reputation, and in “A Sister to 
Evangeline” he proved that as a weaver 
of romantie prose he had the same gift 
of facile expression and delicate fancy 
so. strikingly evinced in his verse. 
Now, in “Barbara Ladd,’ Mr. Roberts 
has done something quite different from 
anything he has hitherto essayed—and 
has done it with conspicuous success. 
Barbara is a hoydenish, self-conscious 
child of hot, Southern blood, transplant- 
ed, owing to the death of her parents, 
into the strait-laced and, to her, detest- 
able surroundings of Puritan New Eng- 
land, under the tutelage of a kind but 
pre-eminently proper aunt. The story 
of her rebellious disregard of the con- 
ventions and formulas of the narrow, 
crystallized, if well-intentioned, society 
of the Connecticut back country, is di- 
verting and leads up to a romantie story, 
full of action, but also full of correct 
character portrayal and delightful de- 
scriptive writing. Mr. Roberts carries 
the mode of the poet into his prose-writ- 
ing. His style is richly musical and 
sympathetic. He exercises the nicest 
discrimination in his choice of words, 
and almost every page testifies his sensi- 
bility to the beauties of color, form, odor 
and sound. “Barbara Ladd” is a daintily 
gotten-up book, with illustrations in 
tints by Frank VerBeck. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll persists in believ- 
ing that the “Confessions of a Wife” is 
the work of Mrs. Phelps-Ward. “or her 
first serious imitator.” It is difficult to 
believe, he says, that any clever person 
would seriously and deliberately imitate 
her. “I could point to many things in 
the ‘Confessions of a Wife,” he avers, 
“which suggest her—the dwelling upon 
fishermen, insomnia, drugs, and the like. 
But the evidence must be taken as a 
whole, and can hardly be analyzed.” We 
cannot believe that Mrs. Phelps-Ward 
would degrade her fine artistic and mor 
al ends to the writing of a book that is 
utterly morbid, mawkish, unhealthy, and 
calculated to do untold mischief. For 
we are compelled to admit that it is just 
the sort of sickly stuff that is readily 
swallowed by the sentimental multitude. 
“What is one to think of a bock like 
this?” asks Dr. Nicoll. His answer is 
manifestly his own, even if-it is not to 
the point: “It is difficult to tell the 
truth without being cruel. But the 
truth is this—it is a book that reeks 
with lust. Lust is not to be taken mere- 
lv as a desire of the flesh, though it in- 
cludes that. It is the savage, hungry, 
selfish appropriation of a man’s whole 
body and soul. The mind does not enter 
into it. We are back again from the be- 
ginning in the old savage days of mar- 
riage by capture. A true woman is 
worthy to be wooed, but when she gives 
her answer she surely gives it quietly, 
gently, and for ever. . . . The wo- 
man who has to be hunted like a wild 
beast is a savage, and nothing else, 
though she may be mistress of all the 
fustian and spread-eagle talk developed 
by the mightiest minds of the ages. 
What is her conception of marriage? 
Simply this, that she should spend all 
the hours in deliriums of selfish ecstasy. 
She makes no attempt at mental com- 
munion with her husband. He complains, 
though he is not a clever man, that she 
never reads anything. She knows better 
than that. If she does not read she 
writes. She writes and telephones to 
him when he is at his business, she drops 

tters upon his pillow, and they are all 

the same kind, the most feverish, the 
most cloying, the most loathsomely af 


fected expressions of passion. She would 
be forever kissing him, and if she cannot 
kiss him she will kiss his small clothes 
She thinks he has no right to have any 
business or to have any friends. She is 
furious if he leaves her for anybody. As 


for duties to the outside world, as foi 
common interests, there is nothing of 


the kind, and ought to be nothing of the 
kind. So the poor man leaves her, and 
no wonder. In the meantime she flirts 
with the doctor, and writes about him 
in her diary. She is content to have her 
husband back, and to have him at her 
merey tor the time being, but how long 
this state of things will last, who can 

| I imagine that he will rather go 
iway to the morphine than stay at home 
with the wife. Marna Trent, 
Wife, as she calls herself, is to all in 
tents and purposes a Messalina.” 


Mr. Peter MeArthur and Mr. Jay 


Hambidge, an artist who can write as 
vell as he draws, are about to issue from 

Outer Temple, Strand, London, a 
new monthly called “The Originator,” “a 
magazine of attainable ideals.” Mr. Me 
Arthur was one of “Saturday Night’s” 
earliest graduates, and in New York 


is been a 


contributor to the brightest 
periodicals. If any ideals in the publish 
ing field are attainable, Mr. MeArthur is 
the sort of fellow to attain them 

From the Methodist Book Room press 
comes this week a little brochure of 
poems on New Ontario subjects, by Miss 
Martha Craig. It is entitled “Legends 
of the North Land,” and is said to be 
but a foretaste of a volume to come 
Miss Craig has made several trips into 
he heart of the country to the north of 
Lake Huron and the Ottawa Valley, and 
was adopted into an Indian tribe as one 
of its princesses. Her enthusiasm for the 


A rough tale of a rough time, 


some beautiful carving, including mas- 
sive oak staircases. It stands in beauti- 
ful gardens, and attached to it are some 
acres of rich farm land. The estate and 
the house have cost the poet several 
thousand pounds. 
Burwash—is a mile away, while — the 
country round is as pretty as can be 
found in Sussex or in the neighboring 
County of Kent. 
unless Mr. Kipling continues his village 
gun club movement, will be trout  fish- 
ing.” 


Is the Period When Young Girls Are 


Marked by Pale Faces, Heart Palpitation, 


time in a young girl’s life is when she is 
just entering womanhood. It is then 
that she is subject to headaches, dizzi- 
ness, heart palpitation, feeble appetite 
and bloodless cheeks and lips. This con- 
dition may easily develop into consump- 
tion, and to prevent this—to keep the 
young girl in good health and strength, 
mothers should insist upon their taking 
a blood-making tonic, such as Dr. Wil- 


She says: 








wild, unfettered life of river, portage 
The illustrated 
booklet she now issues contains but five 
poems—one of which, “Temagami,” is a 
reprint from the New York “Outlook.” 
The others are “Across the Border Line,” 
“Power, Love and Peace” (an Indian le- 
gend), “The Red Rose Maiden,” and “The 


and forest is eloquent. 


North-Land.” The last-named is un- 


doubtedly the best of the lot—indeed, it 
is quite a creditable and promising bit 


of verse. It is here reproduced in full: 


Great northern land, gman’s work in 


sculptured stone 
Into oblivion fades, 


When we have stood beneath thy ver- 


dant domes, 
Or viewed thy colonnades. 


When the sun sets behind a graceful 


screen 
Of autumn-tinted trees, 


There’s no cathedral window could com- 


pare 
With colors such as these. 


I've seen more graceful forms in smoke 


and flame : 
‘Than man has thought or dreamed 


When the camp-fires’ inspiring, cheering 


ght 
Into the darkness gleamed. 


Oft, when the Night 
darkening -earth 
Cast evening’s mystic shades, 


I've listened to the music of the spheres 


That floated o’er thy glades, 


Temagami, gem of this wild North-Land, 
Pearl on a sparkling chain 
Of limpid lakes, fain would my wand’ring 
steps 
Revisit thee again. 


Temagami, the nymphs of music dwell 
Where thy pure water laves; 
Their instruments, the streams and sway- 
ing trees, 
The rapids and the waves. 


I saw thy stately Isles arise to view 
When morning’s vapors fade, 


And knew that I had found a blest retreat 


Where care could not invade. 


And though my steps may wander far 
away, 
My eyes be turned from thee, 
Temagami, my heart is wholly thine, 
And thine shall ever be. 


The German “Canadian Calendar” 
(Canada Kalender) for 1903 is full of 


short, simple German stories, poetry and 
jokes, and should be vf interest to 
students of German as well as to those 
who have left the Vaterland to live here. 
As an almanac it is very handy, especial- 
ly to those interested in solar biology. It 
is published by Messrs. Rittenger & Motz, 
“Journal” office, Berlin, Ont. 


Is the novel played out? is a question 





which furious persons keep asking one 
another in quite serious periodicals, and 
answering with a yea or a nay accord- 
ing to the moment’s mood. 
what is the present word with the more 
assiduous of the literary paragraphists: 
but we are sure that it is very earnest 
and emphatic. A harmless Outlander 
(in respect ot these high matters) is 
moved to think that all the subjects of 
King Edward who are not actually them- 
selves a-writing novels are reviewing 
them. We should like to know who 
reads them, cynically observes the Lon- 
don “Outlook.” 


We forget 


’ 


“Batemans,” Kipling’s new estate in 


England, is four miles from any railway 
station, and the author may look with 
some contidence for freedom from ex 
eursionists. “The house,’ the London 
“Express” says, “is a perfect example oi 
the’ Jacobean period, and dates from 


1634. It is built of stone, and contains 


The nearest village— 


The only distraction, 





A Trying Time 





Merging Into Wom _nhood. 





Loss of Appetite and General I assitade 
—How to Overcome 1 his Condition. 


After babyhood, the most perilous 


liams’ Pink Pills. Mrs. Henry Mcintyre, 
Port Dalhousie, Ont., gives sound advice 
to other mothers in cases of this kind. 
“About three years ago the 
health of my daughter, Bertha, began to 
fail. She grew weak and seemed unable 
to stand the least exertion. She suffered 
from distressing headaches and fainting 
fits; her appetite left her and she lost 
flesh. I spent much money on medicines, 
but they did not help her. Then L took 
her to a doctor, and although his treat- 
ment Was persisted in for a long time, 
she seemed to be growing worse, and | 
began to fear she was going into con- 
sumption Then I took her to a spe 
cialist, but his treatment was likewise 
unsuccessful. Finally, upon the advice 
of a lady friend, a doctor practising in 
Chicago, Bertha began using Dr. Wil 
liams’ Pink Vills, and before long there 
was a decided improvement in her con 
dition, and by the time she had taken 
nine boxes she was once more enjoyiny 
the best of health and had gained fifteen 
pounds in weight. 1 would strongly ad 
vise all similar sufferers to give Dr. Wil 
liams’ Pink Pills a fair trial, as her case 
seemed as hopeless as could be.” 

All weak and ailing girls and women, 
sufferers from backache, headaches, in 
disposition to work or exercise, who 
show by their pale and sallow cheeks 
that they are in ill-health, will find 
prompt relief, bright eyes, rosy cheeks 
and active health in a fair use of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills. You ean obtain 
these pills from any medicine dealer or 
by mail, postpaid, at 50e a box, or six 
boxes for $2.50, by writing direct to the 
Dr. Williams Medicine Company, Brock 
ville, Ont Never accept anything else 
which a dealer may say is “just as 


” 
go 
good. 





oo 
Journalistic Emulation. 

A distinguished journalist has __ in- 
formed the public that he invariably 
jots down ideas—to be subsequently 
worked up into articles—at the moment 

their occurrence. In illustration of 


Chief o’er the 





































the good results of this practice he 
states that an idea, which was after- 
wards worth five guineas, once came to 
him when he was washing’ his hands. 
Fired by this example, several journalists 
have made arrangements for taking a 
complete bath.—“Punch.” 





Capturing a Girl Graduate. 





“Yes,” said the young man, as he 
threw himself at the feet of the sweet 
girl graduate, “I love you, and would go 
to the world’s end for you.” 

“You could not go to the end of the 
world for me, James. The world, as it is 
called, is round like a ball, slightly figt- 
tened at the poles. One of the first les- 
sons in the elementary geography is de- 
voted to the shape of the globe. You 
must have studied it when you were a 
boy.” 

“Of course I did, but 4 

“And it is no longer a theory. Cir- 
cumnavigators have established the 
fact.” 

“I know; but. what I meant was that 
I would do anything to please you. Ah! 
Minerva, if you only knew the aching 
void ig 

“There is no such thing as a void, 
James. “Nature abhors a vacuum. But, 
admitting that there could be such a 
thing, how could the void you speak of 
be a void if there was an ache in it?” 

“I meant to say that my life will be 
lonely without you, that you are my 
daily thought and my nightly dream. I 
would go anywhere to be with you. If 
you were in Australia or at the North 
Pole I would fly to you. I——” 

“Fly! Men won’t fly yet, dear boy. 
Even when the laws of gravity are suc- 
cessfully overcome, there will still re- 
main, says a late scientific authority, 
the difficulty of maintaining a_bal- 
ance 

“Well, at all events,’ exclaimed the 
youth, “I’ve got a pretty fair balance 
at my banker’s,tand I want you to be 
my wife. There!” 

“Well, James, since you put it in that 
light I——” 

Let the curtain fall. 














‘‘The Old Order Changeth.” 





A Stone-age man came back to life 
To view the world again. 

He thought he saw a centipede 
And found it was a train. 


He found a mighty monster which 
Was snorting in a dell. 

Its driver gently swore at it 
And pumped it up as well. 


He took it for a mastodon 
Too fat to travel far. 

Instead of that it was a toy 
They called a moteor-car. 


He found a bloody battle-fleld 
Between two hunting packs. 

They said it was a football match— 
He offered them his axe. 


He saw some doctors in a ward 
Conducting a P.M. 

He fancied it might be a feast 
And wished to join with them. 


He went into a lecture-room 
And looked upon a shelf. 

He thought he saw a skeleton 
And found it was himself. 


While in a still suburban street 
He heard a German band. 


He said that they were dangerous 


And killed them out of hand. 


He went into a smart ‘‘at home,” 
Where dames in conclave sit; 
But that was more than he could stand: 
He perished in a fit. : 
—T. Hay in ‘‘Outlook.” 





Judge—Why didn’t you go to the as- 
sistance of the defendant in the fight? 
Policeman—Shure, an’ Oi didn’t know 
which av thim wus goin’ to be th’ defen 
dant, yer honor.—Chicago “News.” 


It is not histori- 
cal, but is all the 
more interesting 
because of this. 


ta 


The scenes 
are laid in 
modern 


Rome. 
F, Marion Crawford 


The Copp, Clark Company, Limited, 
Publishers, Tocemn. 














i i tne 
SUPPLIES, 1903 
The undersigned will receive tenders 
up to noon on MONDAY, 241TH INST., 
for supplies of pulchers’ meat, creamery 
butter, flour, oatmeal, potatoes, cordwood, 
etc., etc., for the following institutions 

during the year 1903, viz.: 

At the Asylums for the Insane in To- 
ronto, London, Kingston, Hamilton, 
Mimico, Brockville, Cobourg, and Orillia; 
the Central Prison and Mercer Reforma- 
tory, Toronto; the Reformatory for Boys, 
Penetanguishene; the Institutions for 
Deaf and Dumb, Belleville, and the 
Blind at Brantford. 

Exception—Tenders are not required for 
the supply of meat to the asylums in 
Toronto, London, Kingston, Hamilton 
and Brockville, nor for the Central 
Prison and Mercer Reformatory, Toronto. 
A marked cheque for five per cent. of 
the estimated amount of the contract, 
payable to the order of the Honorable 
the Provincial Secretary, must be fur- 
nished by each tenderer as a guarantee 
of his bona fides. Two sufficient sure- 
ties will be required for the due fulfil- 
ment of each contract, and should any 
tender be withdrawn before the contract 
is awarded, or should the tenderer fail 
to furnish such security, the amount of 
the deposit will be forfeited. 
Specifications and forms of tender may 
be had on application to the Department 
of the Provincial Secretary, Toronto, or 
to the Bursars of the respective institu- 
ons, 

The lowest or any tender not necessar- 
fly accepted. 

Newspapers inserting this advertisement 
without authority from the Department 
will not be paid for it. 

J. R. STRATTON, 
Provincial Secretary. 

Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Novem- 

ber 109, 1902. 1535 
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A nervous, irritable mother, often on the verge of hysterics, is 
unfit to care for children; it ruins a child’s disposition and reacts 


upon herself. The trouble between children and their mothers 
too often is due to the fact that the mother has some female 
weakness, and she is entirely unfit to bear the strain upon her nerves 
that governing a child involves; it is impossible for her to do anything 
calmly. She cannot help it, as her condition is due to suffering and 
shattered nerves caused by some derangement of the uterine system 
with backache, headache, and all kinds of pain, and she is on the verge 
of nervous prostration. 4 

__ When a mother finds that she cannot be calm and quiet with her 
children, she may be sure that her condition needs attention, and she can- 
not do better than to take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
This medicine will build up her system, strengthen her nerves, and 
enable her to calmly handle a disobedient child without a scene. The 
children will soon realize the difference, and seeing’their mother quiet, 
will themselves become quiet. 


Mrs. May Brown, of Chicago, Ill., says: 


‘* DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM : —‘ Honor to whom 
honor is due,’ and you deserve both the thanks 
and honor of the mothers of America whom you 
have so blessedly helped and benefited. I have 
used Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
Y pound when I would feel run-down, nervous 
and irritable, or have any of the aches and pains 
which but few women escape, and I have found 
that it relieved me at once and gave me new 
strength. Several ladies, members of our Lit- 
erary Union, speak in the highest praise of your 
Vegetable Compound, as they have been cured 
from serious female troubles. One lady, 
who thought she must submit to an opera- 
tion, was cured without using anything in 
the world but Lydia E. Pinkham/’s Vege- 
table Compound and Sanative Wash. 
~~ You have hosts of friends in Chicago, and 
st) -_- if you came to visit our city we would delight to do 
you honor. Gratefully yours,— Mrs. May Brown, 57 Grant Place, Chicago, III. 


How Mrs. Pinkham Helped Mrs. McKinny. 


“ DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM :—I feel it my duty to write and let you know the 
good you and your Vegetable Compound are doing. I had been sick ever since 
my first baby was born, and at the birth of my second, my doctor, as well as 
myself thought I should never live through it. After that menstruation never 
came regular, and when it came I suffered terribly. I also had womb and 
ovarian trouble. A friend of my husband’s advised him to get Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound for me. At first I had no faith in it, 
but now nothing could induce me to be without it. Menstruation has become 
regular, and I feel like a new woman. Your medicine is a God-send to suffer- 
ing women. I hope this letter will lead others to try Lydia E. Pinkhan’s 
Vegetable Compound. Yours truly, Mrs. MILDRED McKinny, 28 Pearl 
St., San Francisco, Cal.” (March 16, 1901). 


FREE MEDICAL ADVICE TO WOMEN. 


If there is anything in your case about which you would like 
special advice, write freely to Mrs. Pinkham. Address is Lynn, 
Mass. Her advice is free, and her advice is always helpful. 


$5000 FORFEIT if we cannot forthwith produce the original letters and signatures of 















above testimonials, which will prove their absolute genuineness. 
Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass, 
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‘A Drama of the Magdalen and 
Judas. 

UDGING from the press comment 
which Mrs. Fiske’s new play, an 
adaptation of Paul Heyse’s “Mary 
of Magdala,” has thus far evoked, 

it would appear that she has achieved a 
very notable triumph, whether considered 
from the point of view of her own act- 
ing or from the standpoint of the very 
difficult task she essayed as her own 
manager in attempting to present a 
“sacred” drama that should not offend 
religious feeling. In fact, the newspaper 
critics deal with the play mostly in su- 
perlatives. Mr. Francis B. Keene of Mil- 
waukee, the city in which the play was 
first presented on the evening of October 
23, declares in the Milwaukee “Journal” 
that he finds it impossible to apply “the 
foot-rule of ordinary dramatic. criticism” 
to “Mary of Magdala,” for the reason 
that it is “something more than a play, 
just as the marvelous music dramas of 
Wagner, as one sees them at Baireuth, 
are more than mere operas.” It is no ex- 
aggeration, he continues, to say that 
* ‘Mary of Magdala’ bears much the same 
relation to ordinary drama that the sub- 
lime and mystic ‘Parsifal’ does to other 
music dramas.” With similar enthus- 
jasm Mr. W. L. Hubbard, the critic of 
the Chicago “Tribune,” writes of the 
first-night performance in Chicago that 
it was “entirely worthy of Mrs. Fiske 
and of her high standing as the most 
strongly individualized and most artistic 
actress America may claim as its own.” 
From the Chicago “Evening Post” we 
summarize the following account of the 
motive of the play: 

“The story is told in five acts, two of 
which—the first and the fourth—take 
place in a room in the house of Mary of 
Magdala. At the opening of the action 
Mary is pictured in her surroundings of 
luxury; she is awaiting with much im- 
patience some word of Judas, to whom 
through all her gay life she has remained 
as steadfast as her cynical view of life will 
permit. Judas, it seems, has become a dis- 
ciple of a prophet, a Nazarene, who calls 
forth the loyalty of the humble, heals 
the crippled, and comforts the lowly. He 
beholds in this leader an instrument that 
shall bring about the salvation of his 
people and shall inflict a telling blow up- 
on the Romans. Judas is painted not as 
the worst of the world’s traitors, but 
rather as a patriot whose rage at his 
master’s neglect of an opportunity to 
strike Rome makes him give over the 
prophet into the hands of the enemy. 

“The second act shows the home of 
Aulus Flavius, whither Mary has gone 
to catch a glimpse of the prophet—not, 
as the Roman youth might have thought. 
to give herself to him. Caiaphas, the 
high priest of Jerusalem, enters; Mary 
and he are left alone, and then the 
priest makes proposal to Mary that she 
shall connive so that Pilate be made 
(through Flavius) to put the prophet 
out of the way. This because the new 
power has made itself felt in Jerusalem 
to such an extent that the priesthood 
can no longer control the people. 

“Mary in a speech of wonderful force 
denounces Caiaphas, scorns him and all 
that bow to him, and hurries at Flavius’s 
call to the garden to behold the Saviour. 
In the garden Mary attempts to speak 
with the prophet. The crowd, indignant 
at the presence of a scarlet woman near 
their idol, scourge her, stone her, and 
seek her life. She runs to Flavius’s 
house and there a disciple repeats the 
prophet’s magic words—He that is with- 
out sin cast the first stone.’ 

“This is the curtain on the second act. 
Mary recognizes the divinity of the pro- 
phet. She has seen the light in his eyes 
that shall shine for eternity, and be- 
lieves that she shall be saved thereby. 

“In a square near the house of Simon, 
where all Jerusalem assembles to learn 
of the newest miracles, is the scene of 
the third act; three streets converge 
here.” The mob passes to and fro rest- 
lessly. ‘The tempting of Judas takes 
place; Caiaphas plays upon his weak- 
ness, and urges that the Nazarene has 
not made good an imaginary pledge to 
punish the Romans. Judas grants that, 
but still he is unwilling to deliver the 
prophet into hostile hands. n 

“Mary, a Mary transformed, glorified, 
a Mary who has begun to live spiritually 
by reason of the great revelations made 
to her, comes. She meets Judas. The 
latter, who claims he has lost every- 
thing, including faith in the prophet he 
has idealized, seeks to cling to the wo- 
man he loves. She rebukes him softly. 
‘Thou art forgiven,” she says; ‘go thy 
way in peace.’ 

“In the fourth act Flavius brings news 
that the prophet has been given over to 
fanatical hatred; that the cross is to be 
his fate. Flavius, voluptuary, declares 
he can save the master if Mary will 
agree to submit to him. He departs 
with the understanding that he shall 
have his answer at midnight. 

“Mary, who has become convinced her 
sins have been washed away, is in an 
agony of doubt: her life she would glad- 
ly give to make the future of the pro- 
phet safe, but the only way possible is a 
return to the old shame. ; 

“When Flavius comes she has a vi 
sion: as she stands before the dark abyss 
the light from those eyes that she be- 
held in the garden close by Flavius’s 
house warns her not to yield. This scene 
permits of a display of histrionism sel- 
dom equaled, never surpassed. Mrs. 
Fiske in that bit is at her best, and her 
best is the best of the stage to-day. 

“Mountain crags form a ravine setting 
for the fifth and last act. ‘The prophet 
has been crucified; Judas is an outcast; 
the salvation of sinners has been accom- 
plished by ‘his treachery, but his own 
conscience renders him the most miser- 
able of beings, and the storm that makes 
the ravine hideous with darkness and 
thunder and lightning seems a fitting an- 
swer from heaven for his perfidy. | 

“The people of Jerusalem witness 
Mary’s final exhibition of fealty in her 
scathing rebuke of Caiaphas. But it is 
all too late; the deed done. Mary 
looks toward the mountain. She wel- 
comes death—and absolution.” 

To dare such a story as this, observes 
the “Post,” a playwright must have the 
assurance that comes from long ac- 
quaintance with the craft; and Heyse 
“evinces at all times the technique that 
denotes him a skilled master of drama- 
turgy.” His treatment of his theme is 
“most reverent,” and “there is never a 
jarring note.” 





~~. oe —— 


Dog Wisdom 





A gentleman was staying this autumn 
in Wales. Smoking and chatting one 
evening with a local farmer the talk fell 
upon dogs. The farmer's sheep dog lay 
before the fire, and the farmer instanced 
his sagacity. He made an exclamation 











in Welsh. At once the dog rose and 
went to the door. “You might let him 
out,” said the farmer. “ ‘The sheep are 
in the corn’ is what I said to him.” The 
dog passed eagerly out. In a few min- 
utes there was a scratching at the door. 
The dog entered panting and lay down 
at the fire again. Shortly afterwards 
the farmer repeated his Welsh remark. 
Again the dog ran to the door and my 
friend let him out. Again in a few min- 
utes was the scratching at the door, and 
again he lay down before the fire pant- 
ing. After an interval the farmer re- 
marked in Welsh, quite in the way of 
conversation, “I am not easy about those 
sheep, I do believe they’re in the corn.” 
The dog without rising looked up at the 
farmer, gave two sharp yelps, and turned 
round to his sleep again. He said as 
plainly as though it had been in words, 
“Don’t be a fool; ve been twice and 
they’re not in the corn.” 





A Little Tyrant. 


The Trouble Not Due to Original fin. 


There is no tyrant like a teething 
baby. His temper isn’t due to original 
sin, however; the tyrant suffers more 
than the rest of the family. He don’t 
know what is the matter. They do. The 
trouble is they do not always know what 
to do for his lordship. An Ontario moth- 
er writes to tell what is best to do. 
“When my baby was teething,” she says, 
“he was,so cross and restless that I hard- 
ly knew what to do with him. He had a 
poor appetite and ate but little, and was 
growing thin. I got a box of Baby’s 
Own. Tablets and they made a great 
change. He now rests well, has a splen- 
did appetite, and gives me no trouble at 
all.” This is the experience not only of 
Mrs. D. K. Schroeder of Hanover, Ont., 
but also of thousands of mothers all 
over the Dominion. A baby teething is 
cross because his blood is heated and his 
little bowels constipated or unhealthily 
relaxed, and his system heated by the 
effort of getting the teeth through the 
gums.  Baby’s Own Tablets act like 
magie not only in this, but in all ail- 
ments of little ones. Sold by druggists, 
or sent postpaid at 25 cents a box by 
writing direct to the Dr. Williams Medi- 
cine Company, Brockville, Ont., or 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


EN 





Kipling’s Humor. 





{In his ‘‘Just-so-Stories for Little Chil- 
dren” Mr. Kipling strikes a humorous vein 
that at times reminds one, by its rollick- 
ing nonsense, of Lewis Carroll s ‘‘Alice in 
Wonderland.” The following verses are 
a sort of overplus furnished with the 
stories. ] 


I keep six honest serving-men; 
(They taught me all | knew); 
Their names are What and Where and 
When 
And How and Where and Who. 
I send them over land and sea, 
I send them east and west; 
But after they have worked for me 
I give them all a rest. 


I let them rest from nine till five, 
For I am busy then, 

As well as breakfast, lunch and tea. 
For they are hungry men: 

But different folk have different views; 
I know a person small— 

She keeps ten million serving-men, 
Who get no rest at all! é 

She sends ’em abroad on her Own affairs, 
From the second she opens her eyes— 

One million Hows, two million Wheres, 
And seven million Whys! ~ 

—‘The Elephant’s § Child,” 

1902, by Rudyard Kipling.) 


(Copyright, 


I am the Most Wise Baviaan, 
most wise tones, 
Let us melt into landscape—just 
by our lones. 
People have come—in a carriage—calling. 
But Mummy is there. ... 
Yes, I can go if you take me—Nurse says 
she don’t care, 
Let’s go up to the pig-sties and sit on the 
farmyard rails! 
Let’s say things to the bunnies, and 
watch ‘em skitter their tails! 
Let's oh, anything, daddy, so long as it's 
you and me, 
And going truly exploring, and not being 
in till tea! 
Here's your boots (I've brought ’em), and 
here’s your cap and stick, 
And here’s your pipe and tobacco. 
come along out of it—quick. 
—‘How the Leopard Got His Spots.” 
(Copyright 1902, by Rudyard Kipling.) 


saying in 


us two 


Oh, 


The camel's hump is an ugly lump. 
Which well you may see at the Zoo; 

But uglier yet is the hump we get 
From having too little to do. 


Kiddies and grown-ups t00-00-00, 

If we haven't enough to do-00-o00, 
We get the hump— 
Cameelious hump— 

The hump that is black and blue! 


We climb out of bed with a frouzly head 
And a snarly-yarly voice 
We shiver and scowl and we grunt and 
we growl 

At our bath and our boots and our toys; 


And there ought to be a corner for me 

(And I know there is one for you) 
When we get the hump— 
Cameelious hump— 

The hump that is black and blue! 


The cure for this ill is not to sit still, 
Or frowst with a book by the fire; 
But to take a large hoe and a shovel also, 
And dig till you gently perspire. 





At a Concert. 





“Why, Maudie, is it you?” 

“Why, Nellie—is it possible?” 

“How did you happen to get the seat 
next to mine?” 

“I don’t know, really. 
seat for me.” 

“How perfectly lovely!” 

“Oh, excruciatingly so.” 

“lve just been wondering who would 
sit next to me; and to think it’s you.” 

“I’m ever*so glad!” 

“I’m more than glad. 
pound of caramels.” 

“And l’ve chocolate 
box.” 

“How lovely!” 

“It’s too lovely to think of our naving 
seats together.” 

“lve dozens of things to tell you.” 

“And I you. And I don’t care a bit 
for this stupid concert.” 

“Nor I. I only came because every- 
body else did, and because Madame 
Screamer is to wear two new costumes.” 

“Is she? How lovely! I’m so glad I 
came.” 

“So am I—particularly since you're 
here.” 

“How good of you to say so.” 

“I’ve been counting the new winter 
bonnets.” 

“Have you? I counted a 
our church yesterday.” 

“There are more than that here to- 
day. And some of them are just lovely. 
V’ll show you where they are. There's 
one at the end of the first row, on the 
left side in the dress circle.” 

“Isn’t it lovely?” 

“Perfectly so.” 
“Ves; and 
Screamer. How 

tume?” 


Jack got the 


And I’ve a whole 


creams in this 


hundred at 


comes Madame 
you like her cos 


here 
do 











mels.” 


chocolate creams.” 


the new bonnets in Regent street.” 


within 
Up.” 


foot Lane. 


soldier), 
hamlet. 
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“Do you like it?” 

“No, not much.” 

“T think it’s horrid.” 

“So do I. Do take some more cara- 


“I will if you'll take some more of my 


“Don’t let us stay any longer.” 
“Very well. We'll go out and look at 


“That'll be lovely.” 

“So it will.” 

And they go. 

Which is “too lovely” for all who sat 
fifteen feet of them.—‘Pick-Me- 





The Man He Killed. 





Scene:The settle of the Fox Inn, Stag- 
Characters: The speaker (a returned 
and his friends, natives of the 


I 


Had he and I but met 
By some old ancient inn, 

We should have sat us down to wet 
Right many a nipperkin. 


i 


But ranged as infantry, . 
And staring face to face, 

I shot at him, as he at me, 
And killed him in his place. 


pu ue 
I shot him dead, because— 
Because he was my foe, 
You see; my foe of course he was; 
That’s clear enough; although 


iY: 
He thought he'd ‘list, perhaps, 
Offhand like—just as I— 
Was out of work—had sold his traps— 
No other reason why. 


Vv. 


Yes; quaint and curious war is! 
You shoot a fellow down 

You’d treat if met where any bar is, 
Or help to half a crown. 


—Thomas Hardy, in ‘‘ Harper's Weekly.” 





The Social Damper. 





The Social Damper (to timid young 
lady who is seated next to her at table) 
—And you never heard what caused Mr. 
George’s sudden death? 

“No, madam.” 

“It was eating lobster salad made ex- 
actly like this. They always use tinned 
lobster to make salads with, and the 
tin is sure to be poisonous. Oh, by the 
way, have you heard that the Jones’s 
have lost their baby?” 

“No, indeed. Has it been found?” 

“It died; suffered awfully, and went 
into convulsions at the last. No, thank 
you, Mr. Jobsoa, 1 never take ices. I 
had a friend who died of ptomaine poi- 
soning after eating an ice " 

“Do take one,’ persists Mr. Jobson. 
But the Social Damper refuses to be poi- 
soned, and, having utterly routed the 
timid young lady, she turns to her next 
neighbor. 

“Feeling well, Mr. Brown?” 

“Yes—no. Why do you ask?” 

“Because you look so deadly pale. 
Haven’t a pain in your heart, have you?” 

“No, mavam; I never felt better in my 
life than I do at this moment.” 

“Dear, dear! how strange! It must be 
your liver! V’ve seen people, with the 
complexion you have, here one day and 
gone the next! There was my niece who 
died last year—are they rising?” 

“Yes-—thank 1” says 





goodness! Mr. 
3rown in an undertone: “I have such an 
appetite,” he explains in an aside to the 
Social Damper. 

“Another bad symptom,” answers the 


Social Damper cheerfully; “wish you 
would consult my doctor. Oh, Mrs 
Smith, have you heard what ails Mr. 


Hall? He isn’t expected to live. I al- 

ways said that man was living too fast. 

Well, his wife will make a gay widow. 

Don’t sit in the draught. 1 had a friend 

onee who sat in a draught——” 
(Drowned out by music.) 





Craft. 





A writer in “Chambers’ Journal” de- 
scribes how a crime was traced to the 
‘riminals by an exceedingly cunning ex- 
pedient: 

“The Mr. Elliott I have mentioned in- 
herited no small amount of his father’s 
courage and energy. On one occasion, 
umed with nothing but a horse-pistol, 
he faced an infuriated Madras crowd. 
He also, with great cleverness, detected 
the perpetrators of a daring robbery. All 
the plate of a leading hotel had been 
carried away, and as the loss was seri- 
ous, the police were eager to apprehend 


the thieves. For some time they were 
quite bafiled; but at last suspicion was 
concentrated on an eating-house near 





Do not go without 


Abbey’s Salt! 


If you have a bottle of Abbey’s 
in your travelling bag, you are safe 
from the discomfort and danger of 
constipation, biliousmess, sour sto- 
mach and kindred ailments that mar 
the pleasure of a holiday trip. 

Take a teaspoonful of 


Abbeys 


Effervescent 


Salt 


in a glass of water before breakfast 
and it will keep you well for the 
rest of the day. 
Tell your druggist you want 
* Abbey's. * 


Having made his arrangements, Mr. El- 


soon placed before him, but accompanied 


such an article as that. 


the shore, chiefly frequented by sailors. 


liott entered this house one day in the 
costume of a naval officer, and ordered a 
dish of curry and rice. The food was 


by nothing better than a pewter spoon. 
This was precisely what had been ex- 
pected. Handling the spoon with a con- 
temptuous air, he asked if they expected 
one of her Majesty’s officers to eat, with 
Searching looks 
were then directed to him; but he sue- 
ceeded in maintaining an appearance of 
ingenuousness and simplicity. Then, af- 
ter a short delay, a silver spoon was 
brought bearing the mark of the plun- 
dered hotel. A few quick steps took the 


magistrate—for such he was—to the 
door, and a low whistle brought the 


waiting subordinates; then the landlord, 
landlady and servants were seized, and 
the whole of the plate recovered.” 





The Sovereign Life. 





The Stok Being Advanced—Last Oppor- 
tunity For Investors—A Good Showiag. 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Sovereign Life Assurance Company, held 
in the Temple Building on Saturday, the 
15th inst., the remaining capital stock 
unsold was advanced to a premium of 
33 1-3 per cent. 

The general meeting of shareholders 
for permanent organization and for the 
election of officers will be held carly next 
month, at which time the company will 
make the necessary deposit with the Do- 
minion Government, secure its license 
and be ready for business January 1. 
The actuary of the Sovereign Life has 
been busy for several months preparing 
new and attractive plans of insurance, 
and the directors announce that they 
have adopted the strongest and most 
solid reserve standard of any life insur- 
ance company in Canada. 

Absolute security to policy-holders has 
been the first consideration. The man- 
agement of the Sovereign Life will be 
vested in the hands of experienced men 
who understand the business. There 
will be no mistakes or inadequate rates 
to apologize for, and the shareholders 
and policy-holders will have the satis- 
faction of a substantial realization upon 
their investment. 








A Bill Nye Story. 





The heresy frequently insinuated that 
publishers grow inordinately rich at the 
expense of the author was once amusing- 
ly illustrated by the late Bill Nye at an 
authors’ dinner in London. “Just a year 
ago,” said he, “I was walking on the 
principal street of Indianapolis, when I 
met a man whose appearance showed 
that he was reduced to the very depths 
of poverty. His clothes were ragged, his 
face unshaven, his hair long and matted 
and his feet unshod. As I passed him, a 
look of recognition came into his eye. 

“‘Nye, old fellow, don’t you know 
me? Don’t you know Abel P. Jones, 
who was your classmate at college?’ 

“What, Jones! Is it really you? 
Well, well, what can I do for you?” 

“For Heaven’s sake help me. I 
starving. Lend me half a dollar’ 

“TI felt in my pockets. They 
empty. I had no money myself. 


am 


were 
But a 


“*Abel, I can’t lend you the half-dol- 
lar: I haven’t got it. But look here—l’ll 
tell you what I will do: V’ll let you pub- 
lish my next book.’ 

“Gentlemen, that was just a year ago; 








STOP 
that disagreeable 


HACKING COUGH 


by taking one doe. 
PREVENT 


Bronchitis 


by the immediate use of 


(bridge: 


Tavaluable in all throat ard 
Lung Troublee. 

One dose will relieve a cough, 
a dose at bedtime curesacol .: 
28 years’ successful u3e in 
England. Take nothing but 
OWBRIDGE’S LUNG TONIC 
and you will not be dis- 
appointed. Prepared by 
. T. Owbridge, Hull, 
Eng., and co d by al! 
druggists. 
35c. & 75c. 
A Bor. 
























“CURED BRONCHIAL COUGH,” 


‘“‘I am more than thankful for the relief I 
have obtained from your ang Tonic. A few 
doses entirely cured a noe ronchial cough 
from which I had been suffering for several 
weeks, I shall certainly recommend it to my 
brother and sister artists.’"—Kate Toole, Em- 
pire Palace, Belfast. 





Lovers 
of the 


Antique 


They find a feast of good things at 
B. M. & T. Jenkins. We have just the 
things in furniture that mark the differ- 
ence between a commonly furnished and 
a cleverly furnished home. 


Fine Otd Colonial Furniture 


Old China— Old Pewter — Old Copper 
Curious Old Brass 


Rare old Chippendale pieces, in chairs, 
tables, sideboards, settees, secretaries— 
in all, the most unusual and satisfying 
collection on the continent. 


B, M. & T, JENKINS 


422.424 YONGE STREET 


‘Phone—Main 1275, TORONTO, ONT. 
BRANCHES —Mentreal. London and Birmingham. 
The Royai Crest Dressing is unex- 


celled for furniture, pianos or woodwork 
of any kind. We recommend it. 






bright thought flashed through my mind. 


PIANO that stands as near perfection 
as can be reached, and one that has 


a 


been a leader in the musical world for 50 years, 
is surely the kind you want in your home. 
an instrument is the 


Heintzman & Co. 
PIANO 


Such 


which, by its wonderful brilliancy of tone, has aided 
many famous musicians in their Canadian triumphs 
from time to time. Great singers and pianists have 
endorsed and eulogized it; and for artistic construc- 
tion and responsiveness it cannot be surpassed. 


YE OLDE FIRM OP.... 


HEINTZMAN & CO., 


Piano Salons, 115-117 King Street West, Toronto 





Paris, 17th Nov., 1902 
Henderson, Auctioneer, Toronto 
Sell entire Canadian stock Auction 
gardless cost Must realize 
Constantinople Urgent 


Re- 
Forward proceeds 
Babayan 


The above cable will explain itself. This will be an 
unprecedented opportunity to secure art gems from 


L. BABAYAN & CO.’S 
stock of GENUINE ORIENTAL GOODS real high grade. 


TURKISH AND PERSIAN 
RUGS, CARPETS, ETC. 


which were not bought for auction, but for private sale. But 
according to the above imperative instructions, will be sold at 


Public Auction, ?°"vELy witHour 
’ 


THE LEAST RESERVE 
THE SALE WILL BE HELD ON 


Tuesday, November 25th 
4t 40 KING STREET EAST, °PP0stTe Now 


KING EDWARD HOTEL 


ew 





—~ 


C. M. HENDERSON & CO., Auctioneers. 
COMMENCING AT 2.30 P.M. DAILY. 


6 KING ST. EAST. 








OPEN UNTIL 10 p.m. 


Renfrew’s Furs 


ALASKA SABLE BOAS FROM $7 50 to $17.00 
Special Line at $8.50 
ALASKA SABLE MUFFS FROM $7.50 to $12.00 
Special Line at $8.00 
FURS BY MAIL-—If you will send your order by mail we can serve 


you as well as though you stood in @ur fhow-Rooms. Catalogue and Price- 
List sent on application. 












Holt, Renfrew & Co. 


Furriers to Their Royal Highnesses TORONTO and QUEBEC 





a 
a 


Queen Alexandra and Prince of Wales. 








and this month Abel P. Jones sent me] have you returned so soon? Surely you 
an invitation to go to Europe with him ] didn’t see it all.” are 

in his steam yacht.” “Yes, mum, I did. I went in, sat down 
and looked at the large picter hanging 
up in front. People kept a-comin’ in, 
and pretty soon there was quite a crowd 
all looking at the picter. Then they took 
it away and some men and women be- 
gun a-talkin’ up there about somethin’ 





An Answered Prayer. 


Our John's been made a doctor—so all } 


the papers tell, 


An’ he’s lookin’ ‘roun’ fer business, but 





the folks are keepin’ well; that didn’t concern me, so I got up and 
But his mother, she is hopeful, for he’s come away. But I enjoyed the picter.” 
got to pay his bills, | : oo 
An’ she's asked the Lord fer measels an’ en 
a sprinklin’ of the chills! | 
| At the Football Match. 
It's been a month, I reckon, sence they ae 
took an’ turned him out, y >. a 7 ’ 
But the country is so healthy that the No. 1—My word, I wouldn’t drop ona 
doctors are in doubt: ball like that in front of a rush. You 
Rut his mother keeps on prayin’, while | might get your head kicked in and be 
he's dodgin’ of his bills: !laid out for twenty minutes 
An’ she’s asked the Lord fer measela ;{ “ = 


No. 2—Yes, but think 
when you got up. 

“But you might never get up.” 

“Then think of the funeral you'd 
have!” 


an’ a sprinklin’ of the chills! of the cheers 

These women has a lot o’ eed 
never loose their hold. 

(I wonder what's the matter now? 
gittin’ kinde. cold! 

The good Lord's gene an’ answered her, ! 
an’ John’ll pay his bills; 

Fer if this here ain't the measels, | 

it’s a sprinklin’ of the chills!) 


I'm 


The New Boarder—I wonder w hy they 





—Frank L. Stanton. | call this stuff health food? The Old 
One—Because if a man has got good 
aiken i. vw. health he can eat it with impunity. 
er First Night at the Theater. : : a Se 
g Sunday School Teacher—You remem- 





ber the beautiful trip you took into the 
country last summer, and went through 
a lovely park to your treat? Tell me 
what you first observed when you visited 
that home of Nature! Scholar—‘Keep 
off the grass.” 


A lady who resides at Streatham Hill, 
according to an English exchange, has a 
girl in her service fresh from some re- 
gion far removed from the theater. 
Thinking to give the girl a treat, and } 
knowing that she had never been to a 
theater, the lady purchased a ticket for 
a play at Balham Theater. The girl 
went,and returned before nine o’clock. 

“What the matter? Did you not 
like it?” asked the mistress. 

“Oh, I liked it, mum, it was fine.” 

“But,” enquired her mistress, “why 


Hilda (sweetly)—I hear you've brok- 
en off with George, dear. Gladys (sob- 
bing)—-Ye—ye—yes. He saw pa, and 
asked for permission to press his suit, 
and it seems pa told him that it wanted 
cleaning more than pressing, and he 
hasn’t been near the house since. 


1s 


—eraeneenemneen aS a ae 





tin, etn det dead ag tebe!” 
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Dressing Cases 











a 

' + . 

| Combination 

Pocketbooks . 

) ) Music Holder Jewel Cases 

; Real Seal......... 75c. to 5.00 : - —-—— —_ No. 21—C d with Real Wal i 
oO. —Covered Ww ea alrus, in 

§ Real Walrus...... 2.50 to 5.00 No. &1-B'ack Grain Leather ........ Price 1.50 , Black or Brown, lined with fine 

; Real Alligator....1.50 to 10.00 | No.8ip—_‘ With Pocket .. “ 1.75 | Suede. ae 

t | Ne. 93—Black, Ral Seal............. 3.26 | Price, 5in. 6.01; 6 in. 7.00 ; 7 in. 8.00. 


Dee eee 


A POST-CARD 


The paper used in this Catalogue is speci 





FANCY LEATHER GOODS 


___ Flasks 


as well as if the goods were shown. 






| No. 330—Covered with Black 
| Morocco, Bayouet Top. 

| 3 pint, 2.60. 4 pint, 3.00. 

| pint, 3.30. 1 pint, 4.00. 


Alligator Covered, 1.00 extra. 


ei eS Sa a 





No. 1563-Grain leather. Price.. 1.00 
No, 1574—Morocco leather ........... 1.25 
No. 1570—Seal grain, calf lined....... 2.60 
No. 1561- Morocco, calf lined... . 3.00 
No. 1560— Real Seal, calf lined... ... 350 


No. 1571—Real Walrus, calf line?.... 4.00 
No. 1572—Real Seal, seal trimmings . 5.00 





Chatelaine Bags 


Deep Club Bag 


ee 


mentioning this paper will bring you our 


CATALOGUE 10 s 


to bring out extra well our fine engravings of 


TRUNKS, BAGS, SUIT-CASES and 


The mail order buyer can make a selection almost 





W 


ally made 


William, 





| 
| Made with Nickel, Gold, or Gun-metal 
finished,trimn ings in any color or leather 
Price 50e. 





| 
| 
} 





Goat Skin 
Morocco Leather....... 
| Real Seal 
| Best Seal, calf lining 
Real Walras, calf living 


No. 280—Real Morocco, Best Fittings, 
Ladies’ 


e3 . 
No, 281—Real Morocco, Best Fittings. 
Gentlemen’s 8.00 


a \ 


E. PREPAY EXPRESS 
charges anywhere be- 
tween Montreal and Fort 


and will allow. 


these charges to points 
farther East or West. w uw 





Bill Folds 








Prices of Dressing Bags 


Same Style as Cut 








Nos 1#tReall Wenieas. ia. oll ha ee oe No. 9.0}—Genuine Morocco, Celluloid Brushes. Price.. 14.00 
colors, oxydized frames. No. 985—Latest pattern, finest frame and leather, No. 960—Genuine Morocco, Celluoid Brushes...... ..... 17.00 
Price......-...++. »...-3 00 made in brown or russet colors. Price, 16-inch, No. 961—Genuine Morocco, sterling trimmings 92.00 | 


9.00 ; 18-inch, 10.00; 20-inch, 11.00. 


12-inch, 11.00; 20-inch, 12.00, 


s JULIAN 








No. 986- In fine black leather. Price, 16-inch, 10.00; 





No. 


Dressing Bags 


| We carry the largest stock in Canada. | 


¢62-Genuine Morocco, contains seven bottles and | 
extra Curling Tongs and Lamp 





SALE LEATHER Goops Co. 


105 KING STREET WEST 


LIMITED 


Noveinber 22, 1902 











Combination Pocketbooks 





Real Lisard............ ..3 00 to 12.00 
Russian Sea'. .--2.76 to 5.00 
Real Morocco....7........ 1.00 to 4.00 





Clasp Purses 


We have a great variety of these in 
all colors of Sue’e leather. Price 
GOOMAS oie:s ccdeue ape be ccens 26c to 1.00 











Wrist Bags 


Prices—60c. to 12.00 | 








Bellows 
Suit 
Cases 


Linen 


l.ned, 
Price. 


- 14.00 


No. 722 


Lea her lin’d 
Price.. 16.00 
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We have the right things, and the bright things in Neck wear, Collars, Shirts, etc. 
and latest novelties at moderate prices, 


77 King Street West, Goronto 


The test 








Winter Comforts 


The 


( 

















yreatest comfort we can have in 


anada vood, economical heating, and 


we had the solving of this problem in 


ntroduced our 


“ECONOMY” 


Water to 


to consume coal economically— 


view when we 














, Hot Heater— It’s built work 


i} 


| easil 


and our guarantee 


g goes along with it to 
Write to 


this 


installation. 


booklet 


insure its 
for 


proper 





v us our attractive on 


system 


J, F, PEASE FURNACE CO., Limited, 189 to 193 Queen St. E., Toronto, 





Social and Personal. 





eee Mrs. Warden will receive on the first 
Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Cotfee are settled | and second Fridays during the season. 
in their new home, 41 Maple avenue ; 
Rosedale. Owing to being still in first 


Pembroke 
receptions on Thursday and Friday of 
this week at her new home, 52! Huron 
street. The bride, who has always been 
noted for a dainty prettiness, was very 
sweet in her wedding gown of white 
silk, with bertha of rare old point lace. 
Miss Reid, her sister and bridesmaid, as- 
sisted in the drawing-room, which was 
done in white ’mums. A bright trio of 
girl friends were each day in charge of 
the tea-table, which was smartly de- 
corated with deep red carnations and 
red lights. Mrs. Woodbridge will be at 
home every Friday this year. 
* 


mourning for her mother. Mrs. Coffee street) held her post-nuptial 
will hold no formal reception, but will 


be at home on Mondays to visitors. 
& 


A very pretty tea was given on Tues 
day by Miss Mowat in honor of one of 
the season’s brightest debutantes, Miss 
Gladys Hardy, daughter of the late Pre- 
mier of Ontario. Miss Hardy and her 
mother have been for some time residing 
at the Rossin House, and the debut otf 
the young lady has given many friends 
the opportunity which they welcome ot 
showing Miss Hardy attention. Miss 
Mowat’s graceful hospitality is one of 
these, and was much enjoyed, both by 
the guest of honor and a very smart 
company of friends, and was notable as 
the last entertainment at Government 
llouse given during the actual term of Sir 
Oliver’s occupancy, although that term 


Miss Sydney Tully gave a delightful 
little tea at her picturesque studio in 
Wellington street on Wednesday, when 
her guests had the pleasure of meeting 
two much-welcomed “birds of passage,” 


has been, 1 hear, extended until his suc-‘} charming ladies both, Mrs. Bain and 
cessor is chosen. The lovely day tempted Mrs. Macpherson. The interesting fruits 
everyone out, and the lovely tea tempted | of Miss Pully’s artistic genius were all 
all invited guests who could arrange it | about, though it was not a picture tea, 
in to taste and to see the many nice but a cosy little social “functionette,” 


as | heard a humorous man remark. An- 
other visitor in town at this tea was 
Mrs. Hanbury Budden, who is looking 
remarkably bright and well. 

aa 
Nordheimer of Glenedyth. Miss Mar- 
guerite Crombie of Ottawa is visiting 


Mrs. Hammond. 
* 
Mrs. George E. Gooderham (nee Pat- 


things at Government House. It was a 
drawing-room tea, with the buffet set in 
the west drawing-room, and beautiful 
with white and gold ’mums. Guests from 
Stanley Barracks, Glenedyth, Chudleigh, 
Heydon Villa, Barnstable, the Manse, 
Varsity, Rosedale, and many other fash- 
ionable precincts, with a charming bevy 
of young girls, several of them also debu- 
tantes, and a gallant coterie to wait up 
on them, filled the brilliant drawing 
rooms from five to six o’clock. ‘The usu 
al house party, with Commander Law 
and Captain Elmsley, A.D.C., assisted at 
the tea-table. 


Mrs. Egan of Ottawa is visiting Mrs. 


erson) held her post-nuptial receptions 
on Thursday and Friday at her residence, 
10 Bedford road, where her friends found 
a very exquisite home to enthuse over 
and voiced their comments in most em- 
phatic terms of pleasure and apprecia- 
tion. The popular young hostess wore 
her beautiful robe des noces, and her 
sister and bridesmaid, Miss Florrie Pat- 
erson, assisted her in the drawing-room, 


* 

Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton arrives 
in town from New York on Monday, to 
deliver two leetures on that day in Mas 
sey Hall. His sister-in-law, Mrs. J. Enoch 
Thompson, of 104 St. Vincent street, has 


asked some of his old friends and ad-| while the other bridesmaids took charge 
mirers to her home, from six to seven] of the ‘tea-table, which was a dream of 
o'clock, to meet the artist-author-lec- | fragrance and loveliness with Beauty 
turer-editor. One wonders where this] roses, lily of the valley and ferns. As to 


the many perfect appointments of the 
bride’s home, it is safe to say that noth- 
ing more admirable and generally charm- 


versatile person will break out next, for 
his successful ventures professionally are 
hyphenally far discounting his much- 


talked-of double name. The restricted | ing has been seen this season, 
hour of Mrs. Thompson’s reception of * 
her friends is made obligatory by the Major Carrington Smith, D.S.O., has 


been paying a flying visit to his brother, 
Quebec 


guest of honor’s appointments. 


Mr. Carrington Smith, of the 


Zeta Lodge has sent out cards for a} Bank. 
and At Home in the Masonic 


lemple in Parkdale on December 5. 


7 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Grasett got home 
from their transatlantic trip this week. 
* 


dance 


Mrs Alexander Warden (nee Lyle of 
Hamilton) held her post nuptial recep | Mrs. W. J. O’Hara of 50 Admiral road 
tions on Wednesday and Thursday, this| gave a very smart matinee euchre on 
week, at her new home, 100 Spadina | Wednesday. 2 


road, a charming locality among the new 
streets in the annex, being rapidly oecu 

. rm i 
pied by smart households. The ul 
wore a very delicate pale blue gown of 
Louisine and chiffon, with some modish 
trimmings of Irish lace. The bridal par- 
ty of last month’s pretty wedding was A curious little episode amused a few 
well represented, a bevy of the bride’s| of our best housekeepers: last week. At 
girl friends being down from nn Accord | partie carree a discussion arose as to 

' 


Mr. Walter Robinson, the New York 
voice culturist of Carnegie Hall, has re 
covered from an attack of typhoid and 
is convalescing in Lakewood, N.J. 


d Miss Jean Alexander of Bon Accord| who could make the most toothsome 
eiving with Mrs. Warden. Miss Daisy | cake. It was agreed to send each lady’s 





(iillies, Miss Ethel Calder and Miss Flor- | best recipe to a good cook, and that cook 
ence Harvie, who were the bridesmaids | agreed to make the four cakes according 
last month, were in charge of a lovely | to directions and invite the four ladies 


tulle and; to tea when the cakes were baked. 


bridelike tea-table, all white i They 


‘mums, with a cheery touch of red lights. | came and were received by a laughing 


hostess, who presented for their verdict 
four cakes, precisely alike, made from 
the four recipes, which had all been had 


Mrs. Murray Woodbridge (nee Reid of | from a famous old Toronto lady house- 


keeper at diflerent dates by the four 
guests. It was a fine joke. 
* 


The stork flew eastward this week and 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Fred Beardmore 
with a son and heir. Mrs. Gzowski is in 
Montreal, supporting her first grand-ma- 
ternal honors, and I hear that 
Beardmore and the little son are both 
doing exceedingly well. 


Mrs. Hayter Reed is in town this week 
and is stopping at the Queen’s Hotel. 
* 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cawthra, Miss 
Cawthra and Miss Campbell Renton ar- 
rived from England and are now settled 
for the season at Yeadon Hall. 


““he »isses Dixon of Close avenue gave 
a very enjoyable matinee euchre on Sat- 
urday last, at which about sixty of their 
friends were present. 





——————————— 
The Cradle, Altar and the Tomb. 
Births. 

Ferguson—Nov. 17, Cumberland, Ont., 

Mrs. J. D. Ferguson, a son. 
Beardmore—Nov. 17, Montreal, Mrs. F. 
N. Beardmore, a son, 
Scott—Nov. 17, Toronto, Mrs. Wm. C. 


Scott, a. son. 
Macdonald—Nov. 15, Toronto, Mrs. W. C, 
Macdonald, a son, 


Dunbar—Nov. 16, Guelph, Mrs. C. L. 
Dunbar, a daughter. 

Walker—Nov. 15, Wingham, Mrs. C. M. 
Walker, a daughter. 

Proctor—Toronto, Mrs. C. B. Proctor, a 


son, 
Thompson—Nov. 8, Toronto, Mrs. Maurice 
G. Thompson, a daughter. 


Stacey—Novy. 12, Toronto, Mrs. G. Edd. 
Stacey, a son. 
White—Nov. 12, New York City, Mrs. 


(Dr.) William A. White, a daughter. 


Connolly—Nov. 12, Toronto, Mrs. C. V. 
Connolly, a son. 

Gundy—Nov. 14, Toronto, Mrs. H. W. 
Gundy, a son. 

Clarke—Nov. 13, Toronto, Mrs. T. B. 
Clarke, a son. 

Parks—Nov. 12, Rednersville, Ont., Mrs. 


L. Tice Parks, a daughtér, 





Marriages. 


Nelles—Brooke—Nov. 19, Brantford, W, M. 
H. Nelles to A. Maud Brooke. 

Scroggie—Cull—Nov. 19, Guelph, William 
D. Scroggie to Lizzie Cull. 

Vidal—Allen—Nov. 15, Grimsby, Hugh F. 


Vidal to Lillian J. Allen. 
Cowper—Irwin—Nov. 38, Sarnia, George 
Frederick Cowper to Florence Mabel 
Irwin. 
Cameron—Ghent—Nov. 12, Fair Nook, 





ONLY VENTILATED MATTRESS 





No Mattress is SANITARY if it is NOT 
VENTILATED. 


“MARSHALL SANITARY” 
the ONLY ventilated Mattress. 


Itis also the MOST COMFORTABLE, 


The is 





Marshall Sanitary Mattress Co. 
259 KING STREET WEST, 
‘Phone, Main 4533. _ TORONTO 
Ask your dealer for it. Write us for circular, 


Mrs. | 


! 3urlington, William J. 


Came 
| Maude A. Ghent. si 


to 


Deaths. 


| Bryce—Mount Pleasant, Brant County, 
George Bryce, aged 85 years. ‘ 

| Clark—Nov. 20, Toronto, Alexander Clark. 

| Hewsons's 19, Peterboro, Annie M. Cote. 





Hewson—Nov. 18, Lowville, John Hewson, 
aged 79 years. 
Johnston—Toronto, 
73 years. 
Matheson—Nov. 19, Bedford Park, Donala 
Matheson, aged 80 years. 
Lang—Nov. 18, Toronto, George Franklin 
Lang, aged 3 years 
! Rolston—Nov. 14, Toronto, J. 
aged 39 years. 
Scarth—Nov. 14, Toronto, James Lendrum 
Scarth. 
Seymour—Nov. 16, Toronto, Mrs. Jas. T. 
Seymour. 
De Guerre—Nov. 16, Toronto, Mrs. Walter 
B. De Guerre. 


Mrs. Johnston, aged 


A. Rolston, 


Haviland—Charlottetown, P.D.I., Mrs. 
Anne Elizabeth Haviland, aged 84 
years. 


Hastings—Nov. 14, Toronto, Girlie Hast- 
ings, aged 2 years. 

Jackson—Nov. 14, Tilsonburg, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Jackson, aged 77 years. 

McClure—Nov. 17, Toronto, William John 
McClure, aged 61 years. 


Murdock—Nov. 17, Toronto, Mrs. Eliza 
Murdock, aged 81 years. 

Smallifield—Nov. 16, Renfrew, Albert 
Smallfield, aged 77 years. 

McMechan—Nov. 14, Port Perry, Rev. 


John McMechan, aged 77 years. 
Ogilvie—Nov. 14, Ashburn, Ont., Mrs. Mar- 
garet Ogilvie. 


Knowles—Nov. 18, Toronto James 
| Knowles, aged 78 years. 
Kent—Nov. 18, Oakville, Joseph Kent, 


} aged 69 years. 


Goldsmith—Toronto, Alfred W. Gold- 
smith, aged 83 years. 

, Smith—Nov. 17, Toronto, Jennie Smith, 

i aged 21 years. 

Coulter—Nov. 17, Islington, John Coulter, 
aged 77 years. 

Morrow—Nov. 16, Beamsville, Joseph E. 
Morrow. 

Brown—Nov. 12, Toronto, Mrs. Ruth 
Brown, aged 70 years. 











Electrolysis, Massage and Manicuring 


8u uous Hair, Moles, Birth Marks, and 
all facial blemishes permanently removed. 
Freshness, beauty and contour restored to face 
and form. A perfect system of hand culture. 
Sole Canadian ggent for preparations of Isabel 
Odd Fellows’ Building: oon or Yonge 
8’ Building, corner Yonge an 

College. Telephone, 2082 N. ° 


J. YOUNG (cx. mimaray 


The Leading Undertaker 
‘Phone 679. 359 YONGE STREET 





W. H. STONE 


UNDERTAKER 
Yonae 3483 street 


WILLIAMS 
P 











IANOS 


Endorsed by the best authorities in the world. 


143 Yonge Street 
TORONTO. 








